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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



' Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days', says the Writing.* So may 
it be said of the mental labours of a man. It was 
with diffidence that I presented to the public my 
first literary effort, my maiden attempt at Author- 
ship. At its acceptance, if I have been flattered I 
may well be excused. I am still young. But, I am in 
a great degree thankful for the kind manner in 
which the first impression of the ' Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality has been received.' I appear again, and 
place before the public a Second Edition of the work 
* on request.' I have laboured under many difficulties 
and would wish to have made myself more useful to 
a cause, which I have reason to believe, is in every 
point of view, just. 

With a sprinkling of fresh matter here and there, 
I have added on another chapter; the purpose and 
object of which, are apparent. 

Before closing this paper, I hope, I may not be 
considered cantankerous, should I make a few 
cursory remarks on some periodicals, that have been 
kind enough to honour me with a corner, and a 
notice in their papers. I have the profoundest 
respect for them, and if I do assume the attitude 
of a critic, it is not in a spirit of retaliation, but of 
justification and self-defence. Should I be corrected 



♦ Eccl. Ch. XI. V. 1. 

B 



or justly reproved, I shall accept botlj, as lessons 
for future guidance and advantage. The Indian 
Statesman^ when noticing my first paper, makes 
these observations which I take the liberty of 
quoting : — 

'Without expressing any opinion as totbe rights of the present princess, 
we must say, we do not think the writer's arguments are very convincing, and 
the view taken of the question is decidedly a one-sided one. The annexa- 
tion of Tan j ore was an insignificant affair beside that of Nagpore or Sattara, 
and was never hesitated about at the time, and the author's hopes of arous- 
ing the sympathies of the public on the subject, are, we fear, not likely to 
be fulfilled/ 

I would have been much indebted to the writer 
of the above passage, if he had given me the other 
side of the question. Probably then, he and I would 
not have to break lances on the subject under dis- 
cussion. But I believe in the doctrine of Optimism. 
It is gratifying to me to think, however, that my 
arguments, defective as they may be considered, are 
' convincing,* though apparently not superlatively so- 
I regret to find that the same writer had not 
studied up the whole facts of tlie Tanjore annexa- 
tion case, before he committed himself to paper, 
especially in a periodical honorably known, of in- 
dubitable erudition and of wide circulation. 

1 quote the following passage for the writer^^ 
benefit from Evans Bell* :— 

* There is the true Dalhousie touch in the statement, that »o objection 
was raised at the time to the discontinuance of the titles of the Baja of 
Tanjore, and of the Kawab of tb^ Camatic — a mild, modest, inexplicit 
statement, which averts discussion, and assumes the entire question, but 
which is totally contrary to the fact. No objection was made at the time I 
No objection to the extinction of the Camatic Principality wa» made by 



/ 



* Th0 Empire in India, 1864. 
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the Prince Azeem Jah, the late Nawab'a uncle and heir, who up to this dny 
has refused to touch the stipend allotted to him, and still maintains hia 
claim ! No objection to the extinction of the Tanjore Kaj was made by 
the Ranees, who are still carrying on an expensive agitation in England. 
No case, we suppose, of Kamachee Bayee versus the East India Company 
was ever tried at Madras, and decided in the Ranee's favor, and after- 
wards on appeal elicited the sarcastic and indignant comments of the 
Judges of the Privy Council ! Of course, these * objections* quite escaped 
the reviewer's observation 'at the time*, or his memory subsequently. 
But were no objections made by the Public Press ? The Tanjore and 
Camatio spoliations excited, it is true, little interest either in 
Calcutta or Bombay; but, with the exception of the Friend of India, 
which, in those days, was ever ready to support Lord Dalhousie with a little 
epigrammatic sophistry, I do not remember that a single journal attempt- 
ed to defend those shameless •confiscations ; while the press of Madras 
denounced them with an unanimity most creditable to it, and a cogency of 
argument that left no room for reply. The Madras AtheTUKum, in particular 
contained a series of most able articles on these flagrant infractions of our 
treaty obligations. But the Calcutta Reviewer would have us to understand 
that ' no objection was made at the time ;* and the statement is so indefi- 
nite, BO seemingly innocent and candid, that hundreds of general readers 
will accept it as fair and truthful as Lord Dalhousie*s assertion, in the 
farewell minute glorifying his own administration, that the widows of tho 
late Rajah of Nagpore had " themselves admitted** that no son was adopted 
by them at the Rajah's death ; while at that very time the Ranees were 
maintaining wakeels at an immense expense in England to prosecute tho 
claims of their adopted son. The apologist is verily worthy of his 
client.' 

Another, Professor, Sir John Kaye, writes : — 

' Two ancient Houses, one Mahomedan, the other Hindoo, that had cnco 
flourished in the Southern Peninsula, Lord Wellesly had stripped them 
of territorial power. It remained, therefore, only for Lord Dalhousie, when 
the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Rajah of Tanjore died without heirs of 
the body to abolish the titular dignities of the two families and ^ to resumo 
the large stipends they had enjoyed as lapses to Government." Pensions 
were settled npon the surviving members of the two families ; but in 
each ease, the head of the House made vehement remonstrance 
against the eztiaction of its honoars, and long and loudly clamouredi 
for restitution. There were many doabtless, in Southern India, who still, 
clang with feelings of veneration to these shadowy pageants, and deplored 
the obliteration of the royal names that they had long honoured ; and as a 
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parfc of the great system of demolition tliese resumptions made a bad im. 
pression in more remote places/ ^ 

Another passage from Chesson : — 

'The case of the widow of the Rajah of Tanjoro is equally to the 
point. Upon the death of her husband Lord Dalhousie, as Governor- 
General of «.India, laid hands upon all the private property of the Bajah, 
amounting to an estimated value of £ 400,000. This act of plunder was 
brought before Parliament in March 1861, by Mr. P. B. Smollett. Mr. 
Bright, with indignant eloquence, declared that, * nothing could be more 
dangerous to the interests of England in India than that the Govern- 
ment, on the death of a man against whom there was no charge, whose 
memory was unstained by any act of aggression against England or the 
English Government, should by main force step in and seize every thing 
he had — the whole accumulations of a life of prudence and economy — and 
leave his relatives impoverished for ever.' In the same debate Mr. Ayrton 
hoped ' that the Secretary of State for India would teach the Indian Go- 
vernment that they were bound to deal with the natives of India according 
to the pnnciples of right and justice, and were not at liberty to plunder 
those over whom they had control.' In the end, although for this no thanks 
are due to the Government of India, the whole of the private property of 
the Eajah was surrendered to his widow. But what led up to proceed- 
ings which reflect so much honor upon the House of Commons ? The 
Ranee first appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; and 
in July 1859, Lord Kingsdown, so eminent for his Judicial qualities, 
pronounced Judgment against her, on the ground ' that the property claimed 
by the Respondent has been seized by the British Government, acting as a 
Sovereign Power, through its Deputy, the East India Company ; and that 
the act so done, with its consequence, is an act of State.' In another part, 
of his judgment he remarked * that the seizure of the Rajah's ])roperty was 
an exercise of Sovereign Power effected at the arbitrary discretion of the 
Company, by the aid of military force, can hardly admit of doubt.' This 
indeed, was the true character of an act for which there was, and still is, no 
remedy — a state of things so intolerable, that surely the English people 
will not permit it to continue. It is impossible that they can lend counte- 
nance to " the ai'bitrary discretion" of any Company or Government, or to 
the principle of employing military force to settle questions of private right. 2 

1 The History of the Sepoy Revolt. Vol. I. p. 111. Kaye 1872. 

2 The Princes of India, pp. 58-60. Chesson. A lecture delivered in 
London on the 19th December 1872, in the Hall of the Indian Reform 
Society — Chair taken by John Dickinson, present Mr W. M. Torrens M. P., 
Mr. R. N. Fowler M. P., Mr. William McArthur M. P., Mr. Edward Jenkins 
and Mr. George Thompson. 
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As regards ' sympathy' it is a brittle flower, like 
beautv it fades, and like favour it is deceitful. I 
would prefer possessing the sledge hammer of con- 
scientiousness. 

Another periodical whose remarks I am only 
partly in possession of, and which I for the first time, 
saw re-inserted in a Madras periodical, the Madras 
Mail, writes thus,^ — which I take the liberty of 
quoting : — 

" In the small work on the Tanjore State recently published by Messrs. 

Gantz Brothers* of Madras, the author strives to claim a high caste lineage 

for the Princes of that remote Maratta Raj. To this view a political officer 

of considerable experience in this presidency takes exception j we print 

the following extract from his note which will be of interest to students of 

history : — It is indeed allowed by the Sessodia House of Oodeypur that 

Sujunsi, son of Ajeysi, left Mewar at the end of the I3th century A.D., and 

that Sevajee sprung from him. But because the ancestor was a Sessodia, 

it does not follow that the descendants must necessarily be Sessodia s 

or Bajputs, if this were admitted then all the Koli Thakkuras would be 

admitted to be Rajputs sprung as they are from undoubted Rajput stocks. 

The descendants of 8 ajunsee intermarried with theMahrattas whether Aheers, 

Kolis or whatever they choose to call themselves, and thus were degraded 

in the social scale ; no Rajpoot would intermarry with them as they would 

do were they of Rajput race. As to Sessoday and Lutchman Pal I can only 

say they are mythical. If the Emperor of Delhi is meant for a Mahomedan, 

I may point out that the first Mahomedan Emperor of Delhi was 

Kutbuddin Eibuck, whose date is 1205. i. D., whereas the Sessodia House 

were planted in Mewar in about the eighth century of the Christian era 

If he means the Tnar Rajputs who reigned at Delhi he should say so, but 

it is not clear that they were Emperors. The only Hindoo to whom this 

letter is fairly ascribed is the celebrated Putheeraj Chohan who united the 

crowns of Delhi and Sambur and was slain after the disastrous defeat of the 

Hindoo Rajas on the banks of the Saraswati by Mahomed Ghori in A. D. 

1193. Now for the Bhonslays, the annals of the House of Oodeypur show 

that the Bhonslays were sprung from Bunbeer, a bastard of their House^ 

and as before mentioned the Bhonslays lost caste by intermarriages with 

Mahrattas. As to the nonsense about the tribs called Chovan, see. p. 161, 

»■■ ' 

1 The Times of India. 

* Error /or Caleb Foster. 
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who lived in continual warfare, etc,, who succumbed, etc., at the time of tho 

invasion of Mohamad Ghuzneevee when Delhi was taken possession of, ero. 
This is really too bad. The only Chohan who sat on the throna of Delhi 

was Prutheeraj. Previous to him the Tuar race ruled there. Prutheeraj's, 
date I have given, and also Kutbuddin Eibuck. Mahomed Ghuzneeveo 
reigned from 997 to 1(>28. I am not aware either of Katch having ever 
been ruled by any of the branches of the Suryavansi family." 

Euclid was the earliest Scholar who reduced the 
Science of Mathematics into a sj'-steni. But Eu- 
clid was a Grecian and wrote in Greek, very likely 
on papyrus. After posterity, interpreted and com- 
mented on his axioms and postulates, his problems 
and theorems. I wonder were Euclid alive, if he would 
acquiesce in modern explanation. Probably he 
would say he never meant any .thing of the sort. 
' Tlie shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line,' says Archimedes ; if Machavelius had 
to interpret this, he would explain it thus : ^ Shoot 
or stab the commander of an army, and you have 
won the battle.' 

My profession of life, I may remark, is within a 
circumscribed sphere. I am not a Government ser- 
vant. I bad once the ambition to enter the ^ ser- 
vice' when Sir William Denison was the Governor 
of Madras, and on the eve of quitting India, and 
Mr. J. D. Sim, (now the Honorable) his Private 
Secretary. Probably my name is still on the rolls, 
and my application dated 1864, mouldering on the 
shelves of Government House, ' the bourne from 
whence' no application ^ returneth.' I had no ' god- 
father' nor * uncle,' as the expression goes to trum- 
pet my demerits into merits, and my merits into 
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prodigies. I am a pleader, I flatter myself of some 
experience, a profession in life, in which one learns 
much of men and manners. My practice has been 
confined to the Mofussil. The rich and the poor, the 
peasant and the prince, the white and the black, have 
occasion to seek the help of men of this profession. 
The burden of grief and sorrow, of wrong and 
remedy, are often their song. A Pleader learns a 
great deal of the real facts of things, more than an 
oflScial, who wears the toga of dignity, and of 
exclusiveness, who depends for his information, on 
the ears and eyes of others — those others, perhaps, his 
menials or sycophants, who too often have a motive 
and a game of their own to play. 

It was after reading the remarks of the Political 
Officer referred to by the 2'imes of India, that I pro- 
cured a copy of Tod on the * Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan.' I am free to admit that I had not 
thoroughly read this work before, and for the infor- 
mation that I had culled in my first paper, I am in- 
debted more to other sources. What I have asserted 
is this, that the Mahratta Princedoms that had been 
established, were established by princes of Rajput 
blood and descent. I do in no way hold that the 
Mahratta nation, as a nation, are Rajputs. If the 
House of Sessodia is admitted to be of Rajput origin 
and descent, and if Sevajee be of the House of Ses- 
sodia — then the offspring of Sevajee though in course 
of time intermixed, does not lose its Rajput origin. 
The writer of the Times of India admits the Rajput 
origin of Sevajee as derived from the House of Sesso. 
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dia, Sevajee and Ekojee were the sons of Shajee of 
Rajput origin. Those born of the limb and loin of Se- 
vajee succeeded to the gaudi of Sattara and Kohla- 
pore, those born of the limb and loin of Ekojee 
succeeded to the mvsnud of Tanjore. There had been 
adoptions, certainly, but according to the law that 
obtains in India, adoptions are within a circumscribed 
line of relationship. Have there not been similar ad- 
mixtures of nationality recognized in England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany? The Norman 
and the Saxon, the Northerner and the Southerner, 
the Scot and the Pict, have intermixed, and both in 
after generations boast and stick up to their respec- 
tive ancestry and nationality ; and they are perfectly 
j ustified. 

I have now carefully read through ^ Tod's Rajas- 
than/ There is no doubt, as to the intensity of its 
erudition and its laboured research.* I do not know 
the authority of the writer of the Times. 

In append ixt I submit what Tod has written regard- 
ing Lutchman Pal and Pudmany. If Sessoday or 
Sessodiaisoneandthe same or not, I am still in doubt. 

Probably the story of Lutchman and Pudmany 
might be mytholOgic, but all mythology in India is 
based upon fact, exaggerated into fiction. This is 
no strange trait in ancient history. 

The Princes of the House of Sessodia, in course 
of time, assumed and were known by difierent titles. 



* Mr. James Bradshaw has recently, in the Journal of Education , re* 
■viewed this work. He reminds me of a pigmy, challenging a giant. 
t Vide Appendix L. 
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They were styled Ranas ; as children sprung from 
the Sun — Sooriavumsa ; as sons springing from 
Rama^ they were called Raghovumsay a predeces- 
sor of Rama. The Hindus style them, Hindvjct 
Sooraj — the sun of the Hindoos. 

My further contention has been that the Maha- 
ratta chieftain family, known in Maharashtriim as 
Mohitay, was a distant off-shoot of one of the branch- 
es of the Rajput stock known as Chohan. That 
this House was of Royal lineage, and had long con- 
tended acfainst the Mahomedan invaders of India, 
holding their own, and that their dynasty had 
once flourished in the ancient city of Delhi. My 
allusion in my first paper was to Prithiraj Chohan. 
The erudite historian^ of India has stated that 
Kutbuddin was the first Mahomedan sovereign of 
any note ; but it does not therefore follow that those 
who went before him of the same persuasion were 
not sovereigns of India and Emperors of Delhi. 
The Kituh'i-yaminiy^ a work in Persian as well as 
in Arabic, gives us the historical memoirs of the 
Ameer, Sebuktagin to which I would refer the 
reader.^ 

1 Montstuart Elphinstone. 

2 Historical memoirs of tho Amir Sebaktagin and the Sultan Mahomoil 
of Ghazni, earlj conquerors of Hindustan and founders of the Ghaznavido 
dvoastj, translated from the Persian iuto Arabic by Al-Utbi ; into Eng. 
lish, by Rer. Dr. Reynolds. 

8 The era of the Arabs has slipped the memory of tho writer of the 
Times. Edmund Burke writes of them : * These people made a great ar J 
lasting impression on India. They established very early Blahomedaii 
Sorensigns in all parts of it ; particularly in the kingdom of Bengal; thev 
held that kingdom for a long scries of years, under a dynasty of 33 kings ; 
having began their conquest and founded their dominion in Bengal not 

C 
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Regarding Bunbeer, that he is a progenitor of 
Sevajee I have not as yet seen any authority. 

Tod makes mention of Bunbeer in his Annals of 
Mewar. vide. Vol. I. Chap. X. The descendants 
of Bunbeer who took refuge in the Deccan, are 
supposed to be the Bhonslays of Nagpore. But 
there - is no reference to Bunbeer and Sevajee as 
connected. The Bhonslay House, says Grant Duff, 
was a ' respectable family.' and he is the greatest 
English historian of the Mahrattas as a people. 
And Sir Bartle Frere when Resident of Sattara, has 
recorded as follows : — 

* The heroic genealogy of this house la traced, through the Ranaa of Odey- 
poor and Cheytore, to the Sissoday Raja of Assaer, conquered and slain 
by Shalivahan, whose era commences in A. D. 77. The only historical 
value of the legends on this subject seems to be to corroborate other proofs 
that the Bhonslays, like most of the old Muratha families, had pretensions 
to a Rajpoot origin. They appear to have been a family of considerable 
influence previous to the time of Kellojee, the great-grandfather of 
Sivajee. There are still existing four acknowledged branches, which had 
separated from the main stem before Kellojee*s time, and who had then 
acquired separate Petelships in the Deccan, which their descendants still 
hold. These are the families of Koral, Bamboree, Munjoor^ and Bansin- 
dree. The Bhonslays of Deur, near Sattara, who are said originally to have 
come from Hirgunburdee, near Poena, and from whom the Rajas of Nag- 
pore are descended, are generally supposed to have been connected with 
the Sattara House, but the relationship has never been established. The 



authentic records of the Sattara House commence with Kellojee.'i 

Captain Harcourt writes about ancient Delhi, 
as follows^ : — 

The ruins that surround Modern Delhi, or Shahjhenabad, " extend 
" from the south end of the present city, to the deserted Forts of Rae 
*' Pitthora and Tooglukbad, a distance of ten miles ; the breadth at the 

very long time after the time of their prophet.* Burke's Speeches, Vol. I, 
pp. 49, 50. 

1 The Bhonslays of Sattara. P. 38— Frere. 

2 The N«w Quide to Delhi— A. Harcourt, 1870. 
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" northern end, opposite Firoz Shah's kotla, is about three miles j and 
" at the southern end, from the Kootal Minar to Toogluckabad, is rather 
" more than six miles." — (General Cunningham.) According to a popular 
and well known tradition, Dilli, or Dhili, was built by Rajah Dilu, or Dhilu; 
the date, however, is uncertain: it would probably be about 67 
B. C. The city was not resided in by the Sovereigns of the reigning 
dynasty for over 790 years, except at intervals ; but it seems to have 
been occupied by Rajah, Dhava, who erected the iron pillar which stands 
in the square at the Kootub j about the year 319. A.D. The ancient city of 
Delhi may be considered to have occupied almost the same site as the 
Fort of Rae Pitthora. With the exception of the iron pillar, there are 
no traces left of this old city. The pillars at the Kootub are certainly 
Hindoo, but General Cunningham, the Archsalogical Surveyor of India, 
considers there are none of these older than the tenth century A. D. 

'Dilli was apparently rebuilt by Anang Pal I., the first sovereign of 
Tomara dynasty, but is supposed not to have been the metropolis of the 

Kings of Upper Iudia> as the later Rajahs of Tomara family seem to have 
resided at Kanouj. The year 736.* A.D. saw the commencement of Tomara or 

Toar dynasty of Dilli, which terminated in the 19th sovereign (who is 

Tbri )U9ly termed Akr Pal Akhsal, Mokund Pala, or Ane Pala,) in the 

year 1180. A. D. Prom A. D. 1130 to A. D. 1151 there is a blank. Anang 

Pal II, the successor of Kumara Pala, established himself in Dilli in 

A. D. 1052, and built the Port of Lolkot ; (to the left of Kootub minor) 
which was probably finished in A. D. 1060. Anang Pal's name is 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions on the iron Pillar. The Chohau 
dynasty commenced in A. D. 1152, and continued about 40 years." 

' The last Hindoo Sovereign was Rajah Pitthora^ or, as he is otherwise 
termed, the Prithvi Rajah. General Cunningham reports : — " The only 
" work which is attributed to Rajah Pitthora, is the extensive Fort to the 
" North and East of Anang Pal's Lalkot, which is still called Eillah Rae 
** Pitthora. From the north-west angle of Lalkot the lines of Rae Pittho- 
" ra's walls can still be distinctly traced running towards the north for 
'' about half a mile. From this point they turn to the south-east for one 
"and a half miles, then to the south for one mile, and lastly to the west 
" and north-west for three-quarters of a mile, where they join the south- 
" west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on higher ground, forms a 
** lofty citadel that completely commands the Fort of Rae Pitthora. The 
** entire circuit of the walls of the two Forts is four miles and three furlongs, 
** or more than half the size of the modem city of Shahjhenabad.'' ' 

'We thus find that Rajah Dhava was in possession of the site of Rae 
Fitthora's Fort ('that is, the ground around the Kootub) in probably 67 

B. C. Pawing through various hands, Dilli was rebuilt by Rajah Anang 
*l I, bat Anang Pal II. aeems to have been the only SoTereign of that 
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period who resided in it. The Lalkot was finished by Anaug Pal II in 
A. D. 1060, and no further additions took place till the ueign of the last 
Hindoo Sovereign, who, to protect the town under the Fort of Lalkot, 
built Killah Rae Pitthora, the walls of which are here and there still 
visible. In A. D. 1193, Shahabooden Altomsh defeated Rajah Pitthora 
and took his stronghold. The Mahomedan conquerors probably continued in 
Killah Rae Pitthora Lalkot adjoining, adding to the works where necessary.' 
'Sultan Alavodeen founded the city of Siri to the north-east of the Kootub, 
as it were an off-shoot of the old Delhi. In this reign the Moguls under 
Turghai Khan invaded India in A. D. [1303., and advanced on Alaoodeen. 
The latter intrenched himself apparently at Siri (now Shahapore,) and on 
the sudden retreat of the Moguls, caused a Palace to be built on the spot 
where his camp had been. *' On this side," says General Cunningham, " the 
" suburbs of the old Delhi extended for a considerable distance. We know 
** also that they were without walls, because the Moguls plundered them 
'• during their stay, and because they were afterwards enclosed by Mahomed 
*'Toogluck, when they received the separate name of Jehan Punnah. 
^' Immediately in front of these suburbs and facing towards the enemy, is 
" the old ruined Fort, there still exist the remains of a very extensive palace. 
*' This Palace I believe to bo the celebrated Kase-Hazar Siteen, or Palace of 
'' the Thousand Pillars, which Alaoodeen built on the spot where he had 
** entrenched himself. This palace was called Hazar Minar, or Thousand 
'^Minarets.'* — "Siri," adds General Cunningham, "cannot be identified 
••' with the citadel that surrounds |the '* Kootub Minar, for the walls of 
"Siri were pulled down and the material removed by Shir Shaw(between A.D. 
" 1540 and 154!5), while the walls of the Kootub Minar citadel are still 
*' standing. And further, it seems almost certain that Shahpore must be 
" Siri, because of its vicinity to the new site of Shir Shas' fort, for it is 
" hardly possible to believe that the king would have brought his building 
'^stones from the Kootub Minor, a distance of seven miles, when he could 
"have obtained them from Shahapore, which is only half' the distauce. 
" That he did obtain his materials from the latter place, and not from the 
" former, may be regarded as almost certain, for the very suflBcient reason 
*•' that the walls of Shahpore have actually been removed, while those of 
" the Kootub citadel are still standing." «* The next city built was Toog- 
" luckabad, a half hexagon in shape, with three faces of rather more than 
" three-quarters of a mile in length each, and a base of one mile and a 
*' half, the whole circuit being only one furlong less than four miles." It 
was commenced in A. D. 1321, and finished in 1325, during the reign of 
Toogluck Sha. "His son; Mahomed Tooglnck Sha fortified the exten- 
" sive suburbs of old Delhi, lying between the Hindoo Fort of Rae Pitthora 
'' and the Mussalman citadel of Siri. These suburbs had been plundered 
!^ ia the early part of the siege of Alaoodeen^ and their unprotected ptate 
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fully jantified the vast outlay which the king must have incurred upon 
" their defence. The north-west wall is one mile and three -quarters in 
** length, the south wall is two miles, the whole length being just fire 
" miles, or somewhat more than the circuit of the Fort of Rae Pitthora. 
" A considerable portion of the south wall etill exists, but the east and 
** north-west walls have been pulled down, and are now traceable by their 
ruins. Sharifoodeefn states that Jehan Punnah had 13 gates, 6 being to 
the north-west and 7 to the South-west,' (General Cunningham.) 
The city of Allahabad, opposite Toogluckabad, was also commenced by 
Hahomed Toogluck, but very few traces of it are now to be seen. 

The seven forts of old Delhi are given as below by General Cunning. 
ham :— 

1. Lalkot, built by Anang Pal II. about A. D. 1052 

2. Killah Eae Pithora built by Rae Pithora „ 1180 

3. Siri, or Killah Alai, built by Alaoodeen „ 1304 

4. Toogluckabad, built by Toogluck Sha „ 1321 
6. Citadel of do. built by do. „ 1321 

6. Adilahbad, built by Mahomed Toogluck „ 1325 

7. Jehan Punnah, built by do. „ 1325 

# * # « # 

Tod, regarding the Chohan family of Delhi, writes 
as follows^ 

* On this race so much has been said elsewhere,* that it would be 
superfluous to give more than a rapid sketch of them here. 

This is the most valiant of the Agniculas, and it may be asserted not of 
them only, but of the wliole Rajpoot race. Actions may be recorded of the 
greater part of each of the Chatees-cula, which would yield to none in 
the ample and varied pages of history j and though the * Tulwar Rhator^n' 
would be ready to contest the point, impartial decision, with a knowledge 
of their respective merits, must assign to the Chohan the van in the long 
career of arms. 

Its Branches (Sachae) have maintained all the vigour of the original 
stem ; and the Haras, the Kheechees, the Deoras, the Senigurras, and others 
of the twenty -four, have their names immortalized in the song of the bard. 

The derivation of Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth * the four- 
handed warrior.' {Chatoor hhooja Chatoor haha Vira.) All failed when sent 
against the demons, but the Chohan, the last creation of the Brahmins to 
fight their battles againt infidelity. 

1 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan — Tod. 

* See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Vol. I. p. 138. Comments 
on a Sanscrit Inscription. 
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A short extract may be acceptable from the original respecting the birth 
of the Ohohan, to guard the rites of our Indian Jove in this Olympus, the 
Bacred Aboo : " the Gooru of mountains, like Soomer, or Kylas, which 
Achil^s made his abode. Fast but one day on its summit, and your sins 
will be forgiven j reside there for a year, and you may become the preceptor 
of mankind." 

Notwithstanding the sanctity of Aboo, and the little temptation to dis- 
turb the anchorites of Bal, ** the Moonis, who passed their time in devotion, 
whom desire never approached, who drew support from the cow, from roots, 
fruits and flowers," yet did the Dytes, envying their felicity, render the 
sacrifice impure, and stop in transit the share of the gods. 

" The Brahmins dug the pit for burnt sacrifice to the south-west (nyrut) 5 
but the demons* raised storms which darkened the air and filled it with 
clouds of sand showering ordure, blood, bones and flesh, with every 
impurity, on their rites. Their penance was of no avail." 

Again they kindled the sacred fire ; and the priests, assembling around 
the Agnicounda, f prayed for and to Mahadeo. 

From the fire -fountain a figure issued forth, but he had not a warrior's 
mien. The Brahmins placed him as guardian of the gate, and thence his 
name, Prithi-ha-dwra J A second issued forth, and being formed in the 
Palm (Chaloo) of the hand was named Chalooka. A third appeared and 
was named Pramara. § He had the blessing of the Rios, and with the others 
went against the demons, but they did not prevail. 

Again Yasishta, seated on the lotas, prepared incantations, again he 
called the gods to aid ; and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose 
lofty in stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, breast expan- 
ded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a 
brand in the other, quadriform {C'haJtooranga)^ whence his name Chohan, 

Vasishta prayed that his hope || might be at length fulfilled, as the 
Chohan was despatched against the demons. Sacti-devi ^''^ on her lion, 
armed with the trident, descerded, and bestowed her blessing on the Chohan, 

* Asoora-Dyte, which Titans were either the aboriginal Bhils or the 
Sycthic hordes. 

t I have visited this classic spot in Hindu Mythology. An image of Ad- 
pal (the first created), in marble, still adorns its embankment, and is a 
piece of very fine sculpture. It was too sacred a relic to remove. 

X ' Portal or door {dxoar) of the earth,' contracted to Prit hihara and 
Purihara. 

§ ' The first striker.' 

If Chatoor or Cha * four j' Anga * body !' 

II Asa^ * hope,' Poorna, to * fulfil j* whence the tutelary goddess of the 

Choan race Assapoorna. 

** The goddess of energy (Sacti) 
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and as Asapoorna, or Kalka promised always to hear his prayer, he went 
against the demons ; their leaders he slew. The rest fled, nor halted till they 
leached the depths of bell. Anhal slew the demons. The Brahmins were 
made happy and of his race was Pirthwiraja.'* 

The genealogical tree of the Chohans exhibits thirty-nine princes, from 
Anhul, first created Chohan, to Hrthwiraja, the last* of the Hindoo emperora 
of India. But whether the chain is entire we cannot say. The inference ia 
decidedly against its being so ; for this creation or regeneration is assigned to 
an age centuries anterior to Yicramaditya, and we macy safely state these 
converts to be of the Takshac race, invaders of India at a very early period. 

Ajipal is a name celebrated in the Chohan Chronicles, as the founder of the 
fortress of Ajmer, one of the earliest establishments of Chohan power. 

Sambur,t on the banks of the extensive salt lake of the same name, was 
probably anterior to Ajmer, and yielded an epithet to the princes of this race, 
who were styled Sambri Rao. These continued to be the most important 
places of Chohan power, until the translation of Pirthwiraja to the imperial 
throne of Delhi threw a parting halo of splendour over the last of its indepen* 
dent kings. There were several princes whose action emblazon the history of 
the Chohans. Of these was Manik Rao, who first opposed the progress of the 
Mahomedan arms. Even the history of the conquerors records that the most; 
obstinate opposition which the arms of Mahomed of Ghizni encountered was 
from the prince of AjmeerJ who forced him to retreat, foiled and disgraced, 
from thia celebrated stronghold, in his destructive route to Saurashtra. 

The attack on Kanika Rao appears to have been by Kadim, the general o£ 
Walid, on the close of the first century of the flegiera. The second attack 
was at the end of the fourth century. A third was during the reign of 
Beesuldeva, who headed a grand confederacy of the Rajpoot princes against the 
foes of their religion. The celebrated Udya Dit Pramar is enumerated 
amongst the chiefs acting in subserviency to the Chohan prince on this occa- 
non, and as his death has been fixed by unerring records in A. D. 10^6, this 
combination must have been against the Islamite king Modud, the fourth 
from Mahmoud ; and to this victory is the allusion in the inscription on the 
ancient pillar of Delhi. But these irruptions continued to the captivity and 
death of the last of the Chohans, whose rdgn eidiibits a splendid picture of 
feudal manners. 

♦ Bom in S. 1215 or A. D. 1150. 

t A name derived from the goddess Sacambari, the tutelary divinity of the 
tribes, whose statue is in the middle of the lake. 

t Dherma Dheraj, father of Beesuldeva, must have been the defender on 
thii occasion. 



The Chohans sent forth twenty-four branches, of whom the most celebrated 
are the existing families of Boondi and Kotah, in the division termed Haravati. 
They have well maintained the Chohan reputation for valour. Six princely 
brothers shed their blood in one field, in the support of the aged Shah Jehan 
against his rebellious son Aurungzebe/ and of the six but one survived his 
wounds. 

The Kheechees of Gagrown and Ragoogurh, the Deoras of Serohi, the 
Sonagurras of Jhalore, the Chohans of Sooe Bah and Sanchore, and the 
Pawaitchas of Pavagurh, have all immortalized themselves by the most heroic 
and devoted deeds. Most of these families yet exist, brave as in the days of 
Pirthwiraja. 

Many chiefs of the Chohan race abandoned their faith to preserve their 
lands, the Kaim-khani* the Surwanis, the Lowanis, the Kuruwanis, and the 
Baidwanas, chiefly residing in Shekavati, are the most conspicuous. No less 
than twelve petty princes thus deserted their faith ; which, however, is not 
contrary to the Rajput creed, for even Manu says, they may part with wife to 
preserve their land.f Eesurdas, nephew of Pirthwiraja, was the first who seti 
this example. 

T%omty-four Sachae of the Chohans. — Chohan, Hara, Kheechee, Sonigurra, 
Beora, Pabia, Sanchara, Qoelwal, Bhadoria, Nurbhan, Malani, Poorbea, Soora,. 
Madratcha, Saneractcha, B'hooractcha, Balactcha, Tussairah, Chachairah, Bosiah, 
Chundu, Nacoompa, Bhawar and Bankut.$ 

The Tuar Rajpoots were not insignificant. Un- 
fortunately few records remain of them. At one 
time they reigned in Delhi. The immortal poet and 
historian of Rajputana is the Bard Chund. They 
boast of Pandu origin ; glory in Vicramadita, whose 
era was established 56 years before the Christian, 
serving as the grand beacon of Hindu Chronology, 
Ancient Delhi lay desolaite for 8 centuries, was re-^ 
built and peopled by Anungpal Tuar in S. S. 848 
(A. D. 792) who was followed by a dynasty of 20 
JPrinces terminating with a name of the founder 
Anungpal in S. S. 1220 (A. D. 1164,) when being 
without issue, he abdicated his throne to his grand- 
child Chohan Pirthwiraja. 



* About Futtehpoor Jhoon-Joonee. 

t I would also refer the reader to pages SB, 89, 90 of Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I 

$ Among the Rajputs, injthedr pahny days, a custom obtained to offer up 
5n sacrifice their wife or child to their tutelary goddess Sacambari, to preserve 
dominion, or shield female honor and chastity, examples of which are nume- 
rous (vide page cxxi. of appendix). When the Mahrattas invaded Tanjore, a 
similar act is recorded of the Hindu Naick Prince who ruled the Tanjore coun^ 
try. He is reported to have shut up his ladies in a vault in his Palace with 
a mine attached to it, for explosion. I have seen this vault ; the room or sub- 
terania is used by the present princess as a store godown. 
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* It would be a fact,' writes Tod* * unparalleled in the history of the 
world, could we establish to conviction that the last Anungpal Tuar was the 
lineal descendant of the founder of Indi*apreBt'ha ; that the issue of Yoodisttra 
sat on the throne which he erected^ after alapse of 2250 years. Universal 
consent admits it, and the fact is as well established as most others of a 
historio nature of such a distant period : nor can any dynasty or family of 
Europe produce evidence so strong as the Tuar, even to a much less remote 
antiquity.' 

The Hindoo PraJcash, a Bombay Periodical, "when 
kindly noticing the first issue of my paper, has taken 
exception to my panegyric of ' British Political 
Agency.' The Editor must pardon me if I differ 
from his views on this subject. The British Govern- 
ment is composed of many Departments ; their name 
is 'legion.' But of all Departments of which it 
consists, I am of opinion, that mostly two have 
benefited India. These Departments are the Edu- 
cational and the Political ; the former benefiting the 
masses, the latter, the Nobility and the Aristocracy, 

The Earl of Verulam styles St. Paul, the Doctor 
of the Gentiles, I would say of Lord Hastings that 
he was the real Evangelizer of India — as being the 
first Governor-General who encoumged education 
among the natives. 

What we want for India is Education; we do 
not require preaching so much. Missionary labour 
is in itself good, provided itspromoters are thoroughly 
acquainted with India in a worldly point of view 
{Loukeekum) and in a religious point of view (Fy- 
iheekum). But Missionaries of these days (with of 
course many noble exceptions) know very little of 
the Philosophy of their own Religion, and much less 

* Aunala and Autniuitioa of Rojastiian, Vol. I, p. 20.— Too, 

D 
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of that of India. The Apostle of the Gentiles, 
says, ' Thou that teacheth another, teacheth not 
thou thyself?' 

I have been informed that a Missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland, is in the habit of asking 
his Hindu neophyte seekers after the truths of 
Christianity, the question, *you want to join the 
Christian Religion, do you know your own V 
This is the stamp of men we want for India. It 
would be well for another of the Wesleyan body to 
place before him this exemplar. He would not then 
wake so often in the morning and find himself famous. 

There have also been some, who have taken ex- 
ception to merely secular education. A gentleman 
who has done much for India in this line and is 
also honourably known in this Presidency, at the 
head of that Department, is often criticized, because 
of his advocating the study of the Mathematics. 
^ Fleshless bony, dry Mathematics, what good will 
it do V A great deal of good. It awakens the 
dormant mind to think —to reason — to compare and 
to choose, if in a w6rldly also in a spiritual point 
of view. As Mathematics regulates the mind, so 
History teaches experience of the past for the guid- 
ance of the future. Nature, organic nature, is a 
continuous repetition. So the rise and fall of empires 
as well as the destiny of individuals. * There is 
no new thing under the sun,' says the Preacher. 
What has been will be. 

'Men whom India has known,' or more emphati- 
cally men who have known India ! We require 
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India, but India does not require us. We require 
India as the most important of England's acquisi- 
tions. As education for the people — the oi polloiy 
so the department of Political Agency, is es- 
sential to the Princedoms that be, that have been, 
and that will be, the oligarchy of India. The 
stability of our Empire is chiefly owing to 
the energy, the honesty and the ability of 
our Political Agency. We can govern through 
them a hundred princes and thereby millions of 
their subjects. The names of Tod, Sir John Malcolm, 
Montstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, General 
Hall, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John Lawrence, Sir 
Bartle Frere, and the last, not least. Colonel G. B. 
Malleson,* are names whose fame, whose greatness, 
whose goodness have been engravened like adaman- 
tine letters on the hearts of the country and the 
people where they have ' lived, and moved, and had a 
bebig.' They may be compared in the Tamil Poet's 
words, to rain, first destructive, then resuscitating, 
To quote the Poet Tiruvalluver 

^uufrird(^^^LJufnu ^LJu/riS^^LJUfrir<i(^^^ 

' As by abundant rain the world subsists, life's 
sole elixir in this fluid know.' It spreads destruc- 
tion round ; its genial aid again revives, restores all 
it destroys ; such is the power of rain. t 

It is indeed gratifying to find that two of our late 
Viceroys of India, the much lamented Earl Mayo 

• Guardian to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
t Land of the Veda. Pebcival. 
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and the much respected Lord Northbrook, have 
turned their attention to this Department. 

I shall now conclude this preface of mine with the 
remarks of the Honourable Robert Bourke in his 
speech at King's Lynn. 

" Vast as our territory is in India, magnificent as 
is our revenue, the native states are no less a sub- 
ject of importance to the English statesman, and to 
all who take an interest in the Indian Empire. 
Speaking in round numbers, in extent they are two- 
thirds of the size of the British provinces, and con- 
tain about one-third of the population ; that is, they 
are about five times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, and contain a population as great as France, 
Belgium, and Bavaria. They maintain armies 
which in the aggregate amount to about 200,000 
men. They vary in size and importance, from the 
position of little chieftains to great and powerful 
rulers. In considering our relations with these, one 
must never lose sight of the fact that Great Britain 
is the paramount power in India — a position which 
is universally recognized by the native states, and 
on which all native rulers understand, as for hun- 
dreds of years some such power has been recognized 
in Hindoostan — so that relations with the native 
states of India are totally different from those which 
we have with other foreign countries of the world. 
They are all bound to us by treaty, and we to them ; 
and although their treaties vary one from another 
in many particulars, I believe I am correct in saying, 
that no native State in India can go to war with 
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another native State, or with a foreign power, with^ 
out the consent of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
we are bound to protect them from the attacks of 
foreign foes. Besides, indeed, tlie necessities of our 
position impress upon us the absolute obligation to 
hold ourselves responsible for their welfare, their 
internal peace, and their immunity from foreign 
aggression. And this necessity brings us, you will 
see, into very close and intimate relations with the 
native states of India. I trust and believe, that by 
wise and prudent counsels, our relations with these 
states will, day by day, and year by year, grow more 
strong, more firm, more intimate, more cordial. AVe 
have nothing to gain by their adversity, we have 
everything to gain by their prosperity." 

WILLIAM HICKEY. 

St. Thome, Mylapore, \ 

Madras, Tuesday, 8th Dec. 1874. j 



pheface to the first edition. 



As a pleader practising for several years in the 
Southern Districts of India, I was enabled to get 
acquainted with the Nobility, the Zemindars, and 
Poligars of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and of the plateau of Mysore. 

Tanjore, it must be remembered, when the Eng- 
lish entered India, was under Mahratta dominancy. 
I have seen this principality under the rule of its 
late deceased Prince Maha Rajah Sevajee, and 
have also heard of its glory under the sway of the 
great Surfojee. The condition of the members of 
this roj^alhouse, while wearing the purple of power, 
and now when divested of it, is remarkably striking 
and impresses the traveller with sadness at the 
memory of departed greatness. With these impres- 
sions I have been induced to write this pamphlet 
as a manual both for the guidance of the ruling 
power as well as for the use and benefit of the sur- 
viving members of the house of the deceased Maha 
Rajah Sevajee, but I regret that brevity of time 
and scantiness of material will probably cripple its 
usefulness. I lay claim to nothing original. This 
work is a simple compilation hurriedly put to- 
gether within the space of three months. Should 
the work prove of any utility to the family on 
whose behalf it has been compiled, I would feel 
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myself amply remunerated and it would be an in- 
centive for my undertaking a larger and more com- 
plete compilation. Since completing this pamphlet 
I have seen Mr, Nelson's and Mr. Carmichael's 
Manuals^of the districts of Madura and Vizagapa- 
tam. I regret not having seen these works earlier, 
or I should have adopted their plan and design. 

The visit of the young Rajah of Kolapore to 
Enofland caused no small sensation ; wherever the 

I 

Prince moved, he was flattered and lionized as the 
descendant of the great Sevajee. What would 
the people of England say to the indubitable fact 
that while the Maha Rajah Raja Ram of Kolapore 
was but a collateral and adopted descendant of the 
great Sevajee, the Princess of Tanjore is his direct 
lineal surviving descendant, and has a claim not 
only to Tanjore, but also to the kingdoms of 
Sattara and Kolapore, de facto de jure. In the 
Appendix to this work I have extracted Lady 
Verney's graphic article in Good Words, regarding 
the sensation caused in England by the visit of the 
Maha Rajah of Kolapore, a perusal of which will 
be both pleasing and interesting."^^ 

For the materials of the present Pamphlet I am 
indebted to the following works : Memoirs of C. F. 
Swartz, by Hugh Pearson, d. d., m. r. a. s. ; the 
Gazetteer of Southern India, compiled by Pharoaii 
AKD Co. ; Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, No. 41; History of the Mahrattas 
by Grant Duff ; Hamilton's East India Gazetteer ; 

Vide Appendix K. 
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Taylor's Oriental Historical Manuscripts ; The Last 
Days of Bishop Heber, by Robinson; The Life 
and Correspondence of Bishop Heber, and to the 
several printed papers of John Bruce Norton, when 
Agent of the Ranee of Tanjore. I have also to 
render my thanks to T. Rajah Ram Missar, of 
Triplicane, Madras, who, though often indisposed 
during the progress of this work, kept his word and 
afforded me the services I required of him in its 
completion. To this pamphlet is attached a map of 
India, giving the British and Native Territories, 
and particularly distinguishing the Chief Mahratta 
States, with an explanatory one of the Province of 
Tanjore. 



W. HICKEY. 



Madras : Nursing apooram, '\ 
Monday, 25th November 1872.) 
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NOTE. 

After I had sent the papers of the second 
impression of my Brochure to the Press, I was 
grateful and happy to be apprized of the fact that 
through the recommendation of His Excellency the 
Right Honorable Vere Henry Hobart, Lord Hobart, 
Governor and President in Council of Madras, 
His Excellency the Right Honorable Thomas 
George Baring, Baron Northbrook of Straton, 
Viceroy andGovernor-General of India, has conferred 
on Her Highness the Princess of Tanjore the honor 
of a salute of thirteen guns. Right glad am I, and 

N Memory 

of this auspicious event and act of consideration an^ 
liberality of a paternal Government, I do mvself 
the honor of inserting the letter of his Lordship 
Lord Hobart to Her Highness the Princess of Tan- 
ore, in this paper. 

If I have transgressed in so doing, my apology 
is, that ' Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh/ 

' Madam, — With reference^ to the letter your 
Highness addressed to me on the 11th March last, I 
have the honor to inform you that the Governor- 
General in Council has been pleased to assign you 
the distinction of a salute of thirteen guns. This 
mark of honor will be paid to your Highness at all 
Military Stations visited by you in the course of 
any tour you may make of the nature mentioned 
in para. 4 of your letter above quoted.'* 

Your Highness' 

Sincere friend, 

WOBART. 

W. H. 



* Fort St. George, 8th December 1874, No. 507. To Her Highne8» th« 
Princess of Taojore. Folitical Departmeut. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" TanjorOf with all thy faults, I love thee still." 

There lies on the Sea Coast line of the Camatic, 
in the Madras Presidency, a. district, once a mighty 
dingdom, and subsequently a principality, known — 
from the fragments extant of ancient Hindu Legen- 
dary — as the Chola Desum or Chola Mandalam, and 
by later and more reliable researches, described as 
the dynasty of the Naicks ; but in these modern 
days, it sets forth the strongest claims to be consi- 
dered a principality once conquered by the Mahrat- 
tas, under Venkajee, the son of Shahjee, the great 
Mahratta Chieftain of Sattara and Kolapore. The 
kingdom ivas the Tanjore Eaj, but under the policy 
of annexation during the vice-royalty of Lord 
Dalhousie, it dwindled into a district, and is now re- 
cognized only as the Tanjore Collectorate. In these 
days of superior enlightenment, when the rights 
and wrongs of the Native Princes of India have so 
ably been handled by men of ofl&cial position, and 
having Indian experience as well as personal cha- 
racter, we feel grieved to think that up to this date 
not a single pen has advocated the long neglected 
cause of the Principality of Tanjore. She is like a 
violet existing in seclusion and sorrowing in secrecy. 



Our time will permit us to be but brief, and we 
shall, therefore, in the history of this district, con- 
fine ourselves to the following interesting points of 
information, which, we trust, will bring into pro- 
minence a Royal Estate whose history lies as a 
mystery, hidden within the dilapidated walls of her 
crumbling palaces. And if this eflfort of ours should 
awaken the sympathies of the English and Native 
public in the cause and condition of the present 
Princess of Tanjore, we shall consider ourselves 
amply remunerated in* having done what we aver 
to be an imperative duty. It will be the object of 
this work to set forth, first, a description of Tanjore, 
including its productions, arts, professions, Sc. ; 
second, its history, ancient and modern ; third, its 
Mahratta conquest and conquerors; fourth, their 
protection and patronage of Christianity ; fifth, the 
rise of British power and its consequences ; sixth, 
and finally, a brief account of the present Princess 
of Tanjore, of hopes entertained and hopes blasted! 
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THE TANJORE MAHRATTA PRINCIPALITY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. THE LAND OP THE CHOLA, 

THE EDEN OP THE SOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



DESCRIPTION OF TANJORE, ITS PRODUCTIONS, 

ARTS AND PROFESSIONS. 

" Large, England, is the debt 

Thou owest to heathendom : 
To India most of all, where Providence 
Giving thee thy dominion, there in trust 

Upholds its baseless strength." Southet. 

The ancient kingdom of Tanjore^ is situated in 
Southern India, and has always been reputed for 
the wisdom and good government of its sovereigns, 
the fertility of its soil, the industrious and pacific 
disposition of its inhabitants, the vastness of its 
commerce, and the beauty of its scenery. In former 
days it composed a portion of the Peninsula which 
is termed Dravida desa, which was divided into three 
ancient kingdoms known as the Pandia, Chola, and 
Chera. The names of Cholen, Pandian, and 
Cheren in the south are as familiar as household 

• The word " Tanjoro" ia of Tamil origin, probably derived from Thanjua 
(^lg^#«ir) and Oor (gco:^) ; thus composing Thunjur — Tanjur, signifying 

the city of Thnnjnn, so runs the story, but it is conjectural from the fact 
of their being two Forts in the district, one in Tanjore, and the other at 
Vellum now delapidated, whether or not the name is derived from Thuiy um 
(#^^Lb) which signifies protection and Vellum (^eueuoDLo) which 
signifies strength or defence. There is however a Tamil stanza very sarcastio 
whicU runs thus : 
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vords, and live in the memories of native legend and 
song. The kingdom which we have now to do with 
is the Chola Mandalem, hence the title of Cora- 
niandel, given to the Eiistern Coast of Southern 
India. 

From time immemorial, from the classic heig-hts 
of the Himalayas to the shores w^hich kiss the virgin 
Sea of the South, the Princes and Rulers of this 
Province have been held in high esteem by their 
neighbours for their probity and justice^ their uni- 
form benevolence and beneficence. In all their 
transactions of whatever kind and character these 
Kajahs have displayed such rectitude as could 
iiave been the result only of right principle, by 
which, it was consequently manifest, they were in- 
fluenced. And so it happened that when the Bri- 
tish entered Southern India, and wished to settle in 
tliis country, their staunehest and truest friends 
were the Rajahs of Tanjore. Confident of the trust- 
worthiness of the English, the rulers of this district, 
with implicit reliance in the good faith of the Bri- 
tish, entrusted them with the manaofement of their 
territories without any reservation whatever. The 
Kajahs of this district were not intimidated into 
taking this step by any fears that they entertained 
of forfeiting their country to the British or losing 
it by conquest ; it was merely to cement the friend- 
ship already existing between them and their allies. 
At that time the State was sufficiently pow^erful both 
in money and in men to^ defend itself against foreign 
invaderS; and to prove a thorn in the side of tke 



British whilst contending with Moslem and Hindu 
powers in India. But instead of taking part with 
these native States, as one would naturally have ex- 
pected they would, and in lieu of making common 
cause with the foes of Britain, they generously 
afforded substantial and permanent aid to her Gov- 
ernment, and enabled them not only to banish their 
opponents, but to settle themselves in this country 
in peace and quietness ; and, in their generosity, 
making a small provision for maintaining the dignity 
and position of themselves and successors, they 
handed over the remaining portion of the country 
with its vast revenues to the custody and manage- 
ment o( theiv friends and allies, the British. 

Such was their unbounded trust in the fidelity of 
the British, that in all the treaties that were made, 
ratified, and confirmed by the two contracting parties, 
the obligation to keep and observe the articles and 
terms thereof, is made stronger and more binding on 
the part of the rulers of Tanjore than on the part of 
the British Government, It is rather a remarkable 
fact in these transactions, and cannot but attract at- 
tention, that there is an assumption of a probability 
of breach of treatij on the "part of the Rajahs of 
Tanjore, hut no insinuation nor hint whatever of any 
such contingency occurring on the part of the Bri- 
tish. It is indeed a suggestive fact, and confirms 
the view that the Rajahs of Tanjore held the 
opinion that ^ their allies seemed incapable of any 
thing mean and dishonorable/ Notwithstanding 
8uch confidence, however, on the part of the Eajahs 



of Tanjore in the British Government and their 
promises, the Raj of Tanjore is now extinct ; the 
family of the late Rajah regarded and treated as 
private individuals, and the British Government have 
stepped in as nltimus hceres and taken possession of 
the vast and valuable territones belonging to the late 
Sovereign of Tanjore. 

To revert to our subject. The country of Tanjore 

is statistically described to be 

DescriptioD. . , - 

by far the richest and most 
fertile in Southern India. It is situated between 
the 9th and 12th degrees of north latitude, and when 
ceded to the British power, its territories were found 
to be bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, 
which separates it from Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot, on the south by the Sivaganga Zemindary 
(pertaining to Madura) and the country of the 
Thondaman Rajah, and on the east by the sea, 
having a coast line of a hundred and seventy miles.* 
When Tanjore belonged to the Chola dynasty it 
might be roughly supposed to have included the 
Zillahs of Chingleput, South Arcot, part of North 

Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tanjore ; and when under 

• 

* The part of the Presidency usually known as the " Carnatic" appears to 
have been originally formed of three divisions, viz. : — Northern, extending 
from the river Pennar to the river Gandegama, and consisting of a 
portion of the Nellore District ; Central, extending from the Coleroon to 
the Pennar river, and containing a portion of Trichinopoly, Chingleput, 
North Arcot, South Arcot, Madras and Nellore Districts ; and Southern, 
consisting of a portion of the Trichinopoly and the whole of Tanjore, 
Tinndvelly, and Madura Districts. These distncts came into British pos- 
session between the years A. D. 1799 and A. D. 1801. — Report of the Census 
on the Madras Presidency, 1871, by W. R. Coiiiish in 1874, page 66. 



Mahratta dominancy it comprehended the Zillahs 
of South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and nomi- 
nally the Jaghire of Mysore. 

Most of our English readers have heard or read of 
the delta of the Nile, and of the delta of the Ganges, 
but very few of them know anything of the delta 
of the Cauvery, of which we will give some descrip- 
tion. The delta portion of the district is flat and 
alluvial, fully cultivated with rice crops, studded 
with numerous villages, and groves of cocoanut 
trees, and intersected in every direction by a net 
work of irrigating channels from the river Cauvery, 
presenting throughout the features of a flourishing 
country. South-west of the town of Tanjore the 
country is somewhat more elevated, especially 
about Vullum, where the Collector generally resides, 
and there is nothing that can be called a hill in the 
whole district. Alonof the coast a belt of sand 
drifts and low jungle protect the lands from the 
sea; but between point Calymere and Adrampa- 
tam,. there is a salt swamp of several square miles. 
No rock is prevalent in Tanjore except laterite, 
which is abundant in the high grounds near the 
western frontiers, and is again met with in the ex- 
treme south. Around Vullum are many beautiful 
specimens of rock crystal. Along the southern 
coast a narrow and thin bed of sandstone contain- 
ing shelh, was lately found running parallel with 
and about half a mile from the shore, and about 
two yards below the ground. The stone is compact 
enough to be used for building purposes. Exten- 



sive beds of marine shells, consisting of the large 
pearl oyster and other existing specimens, have been 
found in many excavations south of Negapatam, at 
the distance of three or four miles inland, and covered 
with several feet of alluvial soil, and in the south 
coast also, are found numerous specimens of this 
kind, of comparatively recent appearance. The 
delta contains some parts of rich silt, and the im- 
mediate margins of the river are generally covered 
with a light loam, but for the most part the soil is 
naturally poor, and it is irrigation alone which makes 
the province such a scene of fertility. 

The varieties of soil in the higher grounds beyond 

the delta are red loam, black 

Q '1 

cotton soil, sandy light earth, 

and yellow clay, much impregnated with soda and 

miserably sterile. In the Puttacottah Taluk soda is 

collected from such soil for the manufacture of soap. 

The climate of Tanjore is much the same as that 

of the maritime Carnatic in 

general. It is a remarkable 
fact that in these tropical provinces covered with 
water, as it is during half the year, miasma is wholly 
unknown. The provincial sanitarium is point Caly-. 
mere, which may be said to enjoy a perpetual sea 
breeze and is a pleasant retreat for Europeans from 
the heated land winds. 

The agricultural staple of the province is chiefly 

paddy. You will also find sugar- 

Sfcaple products. i i . • in 

cane plantations, gardens oi. 
plantain fruit, tobacco, indigo, the Noonah or Morun- 



dum bellata, the root of v;hich yields a good 
red dye, gardens of tlje jessamine flower, cocoa- 
nut plantations, palmyra trees, and indigenous 
cotton. 

Of its inland manufactures, cloth is woven in 

almost every considerable vil- 

JSlanufactai'es. 

lage, and women's silk cloths, 
carpets of cotton, w^ool and floss silk are also 
manufactured. 

Of mechanics the bricklayers take the lead, and 
, „ , . are remarkably skilful in 

Arts and Professions. i m 

hydraulic works. There is no 
timber in this province. The mango, the jack 
fruit and the illupa tree, of which oil is extracted, 
are the only tree groves to be found about it. The 
export trade is paddy, the imports are palmyra trees, 
timber from Ceylon, teak and other kinds of wood 
from Burmah, Trincomally and the Western 
Coast, ponies from Moulmein, betel nut and spices 
from the Straits of Malacca. The native craftsmen 
of Tanjore have also been celebrated for their skill 
and ingenuity in carving work, statuar}^ brass work, 
pottery, and jewellery. Cuttack, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore have always been noted for workmen of 
this description. 

Its principal towns are Tanjore, Combaconum, 

Mayaveram, Negapatara, Tran- 
quebar, and Munnargudy. Its 

principal Seaports are Tran quebar, Nagore, Nega- 

patam and Davicottah. 



The Tanjore District covers an area of 3,654 

square miles, and has 9 Taluqs 
Extent and Political ^^^ 3 Mottahs (sub-divisions 

divisions. ^ 

of a district held under perma- 
nent settlement) and all are thickly populated. It 
contains several large towns, five of which with 
populations as per margin are under municipal 

government. It has 3,935 
towns and villages^and 3,69,984 
houses, of which, 12,196 are 
returned as uninhabited ; of 
these houses, 6,120 are terraced, 
84,568 tiled, and 2,78,394 
are thatched. The average 
number of persons to a house is 5*5, but in the 
Tanjore and Combaconam taluqs there are respec- 
tively 6 '5 and 6 persons to each house. The 
number of terraced and tiled houses in the district 
is tlie result of the aggregation of people in 
towns. 



Population, 
Mannargndi... 17,703 
Mayavernm... 21,165 
Negapatam ... 48,525 
Combaconum. 44,444 
Tanjore 52,175 

Houses. 



Taluqa. 


Average nnmber of persona to each of the 
inhabited houses. 


Terraced 


Tiled. Thatched 


Un- 
known. 


Total. 

6-5 
6 
57 
5-5 
6-6 
6-9 
60 
4-7 
4-6 


Tanjore 


5-8 
5-9 
7-0 
8-6 
61 
66 
50 
6-7 
• 75 


7-5 
6-9 
62 
60 
5-9 
6-3 
5-5 
6-2 
60 


64 

5-5 
6-4 
6-2 
5-5 
5-7 
4-7 
4-6 
46 


5-8 

80 

57 

10-2 

8-8 
7-4 
9-3 
5 5 


Combaconam ; 


Mayaveram 


Nagapatam 


Mannargudi 


Sheaii 


Nannilam 


TritraDnndi ••• 


Pafetukotai 


Total... 


59 


6 3 


5-3 


705 



Increase of population. 



The population of the district is 1,973,731, on the 

occasion of the previous census 
it was 1,731,703, so that there 
has been an increase of 14 percent. The increase 
was tlje largest in the Negapatam taluq, as will be 
seen from the annexed comparative abstract. 

DISTRICT STATISTICS. 



Tanjore 

CombacoDam 

Mayaveram 

Negapatam 

Mannarg^di 

Sheali 

NanDilam 

Tritrapnndi 

Pattakotai 

Total 



Population 


Population 






per Quin. 


according 






quennial 


to the 


Increase. 


Percentage 


Return of 


Census of 






1866-67. 


1871. 






300,808 


344,339 


43,531 


14-5 


310,184 


341,034 


30,850 


9-9 


193,852 


219,358 


25,506 


13-2 


165,801 


200,733 


34,932 


210 


147,777 


161,264 


13,487 


91 


97,045 


107,459 


10,414 


10-7 


190,9iO 


207,407 


16,467 


8-6 


128,252 


154,714 


26,462 


20-6 


196,960 


237,423 


40,463 


20-5 


1,731,619 


1,973,731 


242,112 


140 



The Hindu population is 1,803,787, Mahomedans 

102,703, Christians 66,409, Jains 239, and others 

593.' The population is thickest in Combaconam 

and Negapatam taluqs, where there are 1,009 and 

829*5 persons to a square mile, respectively.^ 

In every country and clime, nature, physical nature, 
has borne away the laurels of man's devotion and 
adoration. This has been stamped upon the history 
of every nation. The Christian with his advan- 
tages of light and revelation looks upon it as super- 
stition, but what is it in reality ? All statue sculp- 
tured idolatry, all deification of nature,has a sublimity 

1 CeDBOB report of Madras Presidency for 187l| by W. H. Coraisb, f. b. c.s., 
ptgM 291 and 292. 
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about it. It is the mind, the intellect, the soul of 
man searching after the Great Architect of the 
Universe and embodying him, mistaking the crea- 
ture for the Creator. 

The religion of Budhism is anterior to Brahmin- 
ism. Budhism is monotheistic. We have visited 
the Caverns and rock temples of Karli, Ajanta, 
Nasik, EUora, Salsette, Elephanta and Mahbalipu- 
ram. There is a striking resemblance between 
the temple architecture of Egypt and India. To 
confine ourselves to the description of the caves of 
Elephanta alone, cut as they are, out of the solid 
rock. The rock is supported by 26 pillars and 16 
pilasters. The principal apartment is 130 feet 
square, There are several small chapels connected 
with the chief area. As one enters the cave the 
prevailing darkness, issuing as one does from broad 
day light, throws a dizziness on the spectator, and 
as his eye gets familiar with the gloom, a dread 
comes over him at the majestic statue, composed of 
three heads united in one bust. Thi^ colossal piece of 
sculpture represents the Hindu Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. To describe the sculptury of this 
hall and the apparent symbolic signification. 

The excavations of Elephanta! Probably the 
most ancient temple, raised by human ingenuity, 
in perpetuation of religious Truth. Ancient 
Temples — what are they ? whether records of Time, 
or archives of Knowledge, or Lodges enshrining 
sacred principles communicated to man during 
pristime purity, is conjectural. One enters thig 
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temple and is impressed with tlie belief that it is 
a superstructure of religion. The master-key 
for the interpretation of its sculp tury, is the doc- 
trines of primeval revelation. Embodying doctrine 
in tangible imagery. As you enter this temple of 
antiquity you meet with a figure, whose head-dress 
denotes him to be a representation of the - Supreme 
Being, to whose worship, the memory of whose quali- 
ties, attributes and dealings with man, this mys- 
terious temple, was constructed and dedicated. 
This initiatory fact is suggestive, as the same 
Being in six other sculptures, appears attired in 
similar tiara. A multiplicity of arms, of faces, of 
heads, is significant in Eastern allegory. Suggestive 
of power, of omnipresence, of omniscience. The 
Judaic prophecies corroborate this fact. The next 
figure facing this one, is a similar one, in a sitting 
posture. The former representing action, the latter 
existence. How strangely this tallies with the 
symbolism of Egypt, configurating the attributes of 
God, and the ' I am' of Holy Writ. 

You advance further into the temple, and there^ 
you meet with an altar. Symbolic of the only 
medium of communication — sacrifice — between fallen 
man and oftended God : having two pieces of 
sculpture to the right and the left, one representa-* 
tive of a being in a state of progressive motion, 
moving along without exertion with sword in hand 
— described as Jehovah by penmen of inspiration. 
The figure opposite to this is the same figure, but 
changed in attitude — seated on a wall, not perpendi- 
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cular, but on its face probably an hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation of the Universe/'' supported by elephant 
heads, suggestive of power. So far the worshipper 
has advanced, and is impressed with the awfulness 
of the presence he approaches. 

But to revert to the High altar. It is decorated; 
and represents a huge bust of three heads. Never 
was depicted in sculptury more vividly the doctrine 
of the Divine Trinity. The heads face East, West, 
and South. The southern face probably watching 
the Sun, in his meridian — the eastern face, in the 
spring of his life; the western face, his declining 
existence. The centre one detonates a flash of 
majestic dignity, that on the right is expressive 
of sufltering, it wears a chaplet on its brow en- 
twdned with a human skull and an infant; in its 
right hand it is strangling a snake. The one 
on the left wears about its face a cast of womanly 
loveliness, a conciliating, comforting demeanour. In 
its hand is a lotus flower, symbolic of imperishable 
life, with a fruit placed before it significant, perhaps, 
of the fruit of knowledge. The neophyte worship- 
per enters this temple by the south, is. plunged into 
momentary darkness, travels northward in search of 
knowledge, reaches the high altar — is initiated, dark- 
ness ceases before him, he is ushured into light, the 
light of saving knowledge. Figuratively, he is 
directed to travel to the east, by the three-headed 
figure, to search for knowledge and obtain wisdom, 

for the bust-face, pointing to the east is repre- 

•^^■-'^~^— •— v>^— ~-— vi— >— ^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— ___^_— ^^^— -^_i^_— .^— —— ^■— — — _— i>. 

* Hsenia Mundi. 
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sentative of the power tliat heals, and the face 
pointing to the west, betokens the power that com- 
forts — allegoric of the spring, and the sun-set of life. 

But strange the, next sculptury is a representa- 
tion of two human figures, a man and a woman, on 
the back-ground is the three-faced bust. The woman 
stands with head bending forward, with hands folded 
over her bosom, her demeanour significant of submis- 
sion and resignation. Tlie male figure stands lean- 
ing on the tip-toe of listening attention. How 
vividly this portrays the Mosaic account of the Fall. 

The next sculptury is a group of three figures, 
a man, a woman, and a child. The woman in the 
act of presenting the child to the man, the man 
placing his hand over the head of the child in token 
of acceptance, and over these two figures a serpent- 
head is looking on with an eye of envy and terror ; 
while over these again are seen a cloud of beings. 
Does not this tally with the Mosaic account of the 
Promise ? 

The next figure is that of a woman with four 

arms, standing, but throwing the whole of her weight 
to her right — the east. Her body in this attitude 
is distorted, as if her hope rested on the strength of 
her right arm, which rests upon the head of a bull — 
the token of Sacrifice. Another right arm of hers 
crushes a serpent, the same symbolism that is re- 
presented in the three-headed bust and the face, 
facing the east, A cymbol she holds in one of her 
left hands, a sign of triumph in Asiatic allegory ; 
with another left hand she is receiving gifts from a 
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group of people. Among that group is the figure 
of a queen, she has a sceptre on her shoulder, a 
slave following her, with a casket of jewelry. But 
the most strange feature of this womanly figure of 
sculptury is, that she is only left bosomed. 

And now we come to the last group of figures. A 
new piece of sculptury appears on the scene. One is 
represented as seated upon a gauddi, the face of the 
figure in its delineations is half god-Uke, half human. 
About him are standing numbers in submissive and 
slavish obedience. Behind this regal personage is 
seen the head of the bust, facing the westj represent- 
ing the comforter — in an act of prompting. The 
only sculptury in which this face and figure appear. 
May not this be a faint representation of the 
last Judgment. Thus far have we endeavoured to 
throw light upon the hidden, past, defective as it 
be — but Holy Writ hath said that ' God hath never 
left himself at any time without a witness.' 

To our subject then. The most prominent feature 
ofTanjoreis its river, the Cauvery, an expression 
which but feebly portrays its relation to the country 
through which it flows. This province may be said 
to be not so much as watered, but indeed as created 
by its river. Its soil is not only fertilized but de- 
posited by the river, its manure being the alluvium 
brought by the periodical freshes. Its waters are 
sweet and delicious, and even when most turbid 
might be easily filtered. It is indeed the centre and 
sole existence of its province. No wonder then that 
the river is deified and goes by the name of Cauvery 
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Ammah, a feminine term of endearment. The 
origin of this river, as related in a work or puranum, 
specially composed on her behalf, is as follows. The 
Cauvery purana first gives the history of the river. 
Its divine origin, its connection with Risbi 
Agastia, (the settler of the Vindiah mountain range, 
the great son of both Mitra and Varuna), and its 
course through the eastern country into the sea, in 
obedience to the council of Agastia, all conspire to 
give it a character of surpassing sanctity. The 
seizure of the Amirta, the produce of the ocean churn- 
ed by the Asuras, spread consternation and despair 
among the hosts of the gods. They invoked the 
great Vishnoo, the Lord of all. He had compassion 
on them. From him Mohini emanated, Lakshmie 
at the same time sending forth Lopamudra (a form 
of Parvati) charmed the Asuras by her transcendent 
beauty and restored the drink of immortality to the 
gods. After having delivered the gods, she retired 
to Brahmagiri — where the sources of the Cauvery 
now are, and was changed into a rocky cave. 
Lopamudra was given to Brahma, who brought her 
up as his daughter. Thus ends the first act, the 
fioene (true Purana fashion) being laid m the heavens. 
The second act passes to the eartL Cauvery Muni 
retires to Brahamagiri, there to give himself wholly 
to meditation on Brahma. He asks Brahma for 
children. Brahma — how could he refuse the prayer 
of his devout Rishi — gives him Lopamudra for a 
daughter. She in order to procure beatitude for her 
new father, resolves on becoming a river, pouring 
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out blessings on the earth, and all the merits arising 
from this course of devoted goodness, are to be 
appropriated to Cauvery Muni. For tliis purpose 
she resorts to one of the heiofhts of Brahmagfiri and 
invokes Brahma, to give her the piivilege, when 
turned into a river, of absolving all people bathing 
in the holy waters, from every sin they may have 
committed. Brahma of course grants this blessing 
to his daughter. Now another person appears upon 
the stage, who is to control the future course of 
Cauvery Muni's daughter. While Cauvery is still 
absorbed in her devotions, the great Rishi Agastia 
espies her, and forthwith asks her to become his 
wife. Though longing after the fulfilment of her 
vow, she consents to live with Agastia, under the 
conditions, however, that she shall be at liberty to 
forsake him, whenever she is left alone. One day 
Agastia went to bathe in the river Kanake, leaving 
Cauvery near his own holy tank, guarded by his 
disciples. Thus deserted by Agastia against his 
promise, she plunged into the holy tank and flowed 
forth from it a beautiful river. The disciples tried 
to stay her course, she went underground. At 
Bagandakshetra she appeared again, and flowed on 
towards Valambooree. When Agastia, on his return, 
saw what had happened, he ran after Cauverj^ beg- 
ged her pardon and entreated her to return and to 
remain with him. Unwilling to change her mind, 
yet loath to grieve Agastia, Cauvery divided her- 
self, one half, flowing off a river, the other half stay-i 
ing with the Bidhi. Agastia then explained to the 
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river half, which road to take to the eastern sea, 
enumerating all the holy places lying in the way of 
the new stream. Previous to this origin of the 
Cauvery river, a Brahmin Suyajna performed great 
devotions to Vishnoo at Dhatrepura, a spot near the 
fountain of the Cauvery. Vishnoo at length appeared 
to him. Suyajna asked the god to give him Muktie 
(beatitude, i. e., in the Hindoo sense, loss of con- 
sciousness, yea of self: individuality being the source 
of sin and misery) and to render him a benefactor 
of the world. Vishnoo gave him Sajyoti for a 
daughter, and told him " she will be a benefactress 
of the world and her merit shall be thine. Go to 
Agnihill, Kanake, a servant of Devendra lives there. 
Into her charge give Sujyoti and do thou attend 
to thy devotions." Suyajna fulfilled the command 
of Vishnoo, Sujyoti joined Kanake in her medita- 
tions. After a while Devendra came on a visit and 
asked Sujyoti to become his wife. She promised 
to obey, but secretly she opened her mind to 
Kanake, and told her what grief she felt at having 
to be Devendra's wife, instead of becoming a river. 
Both of them set off immediately as two streams, 
Kanake and Sujyoti. Devendra finding himself 
cheated, cursed Sujyoti and said let thy waters dis- 
appear. Whereupon Sujyoti begged his pardon, 
when Devendra pitying her, said, when Cauvery will 
appear you and Kanake may join her, and in her 
company go to the great sea. This word of Devandra 
was fulfilled when Cauvery flowed forth from the 
holy tank of Agastia. (There are only two streams, 

'6 
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let it be remembered, which joia at Bbagamandala. 
The Cauvery runs underground for some distance, 
which is accounted for in the purana by the inter- 
ference of Agastia's disciples.) Now follows a 
glowing description of all the holy country. In 
the eleventh chapter Sanake and the other Rishis 
ask Suthapuranika about the country in which the 
sources of the river Cauvery are. What names has 
it ? they inquire, and what is the origin of the 
name ? What are the frontiers of the country, its 
customs, its tribes ? To these questions Sutha- 
puranika replies by repeating the account given in 
times of old to the king Darmavarmah by the Kishi 
Dalbheya. The frontiers of the country are these, 
it lies to the west of Ramnadpuram; (thither the 
earth in the form of a cow went to implore Siva's 
help against the Rakshashas who destroyed her; 
her stony form is still to be seen there, says the 
bard. There Rama, to atone for his murder of the 
Brahma, descended, Ravanah consecrated in Siva's 
name the holy Linga) to the north of the renowned 
Parasoorama's Kshatra (holy land) three gaundoo 
(12 coss) to the east of the western sea ; to the 
south of Kanva Rishi's habitation. From east to 
west it measures sixyojana (24 coss), and from north 
to south three yojana or 12 coss."^^ 



* The source of this sacred stream is called Tala Kavdri or the head of 
the Kay^ri, the tiny rivulet trickling out between two hills called Brahma- 
giri and Agnigiri. It is received into a small reservoir, which is generally 
venerated, and visited by hosts of pilgrims. Further on, at Bhagamandalam, 
it meets another stream called the Kanke. There is only a petty temple at 
Tala E^yeri; which is an eleyatod wild tract three miles from ciyilisatiozi^ 
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The river Cauvery is the main water supply at 
Tanjore; and consequently an account of its irri- 
gational utility to the province will be interesting. 
The river Cauvery enters the district of Trichinopoly 
at its western boundary, its breadth being about, 1,200 

but at the October festival, crowds of devotees encamp on tbe spot, and 
perform their vows. At Bhagamandalam there is a large temple which 
enjoys an endowment of 6001. a year, and is reputed to be an ancient edifice. 
Inaccessible as is the country about Tala Kav^ri, there is a pass in the 
vicinity, called Tarikanna, which was formerly much in use, but is Said to 
be now impracticable. The Kdveri, with virgin modesty, steals its way 
silently nnder the cover of lofty overhanging banks and thick forest for the 
greater part of its course through Coorg, One may be encamped only a few 
yards from the stream, and yet be unaware of its proximity, owing to the 
dense growth of wood on its sides. When swollen by floods, however, it is 
very deep, and becomes impassable, cutting of all communication between 
the chief towns of Merkara and VIrarajpett. It is bridged at Fraserpett 
where it leaves Coorg, but no where else. As in the case of all the great 
Indian streams, mythology and poetry have combined to cast a sacred halo 
over this river, investing it with the rays of divinity and the charms of 
modesty ; and, in truth, when one reflects upon the priceless boon which 
its waters bestow en the parched up lands of the plains, it is no wonder that 
the grateful recipients of its bounty should weave a romaotio tale about its 
celestial origin. This Indian Undine, in silence and seclusion, performs 
her penitential homage in order to obtain the beatitude of her foster father, 
the sage Karera muni, while the stream into which she is transformed, after 
stealing almost nnperceived away from its birthplace, when it enters 
Mysore, assumes the majestic name of a goddess, and thundering over rocky 
channels, pursues an impetuous course till it dashes itself over the mag- 
nificent falls at Sevasamudram. The Lakshmantirtha, which rises in the 
Brahmagiri hills of South Coorg, is an affluent of the Kav^ri, and is also 
utilised as soon as it enters Mysore, several irrigation channels being taken 
from it in that provimce. la Coorg it flows through forests, and has steep 
banks, so that no direct benefit is derived from its waters, but the supply 
is constant. The other rivers of the province, namely, the Hatbi Hole or 
■tone river (mentioned in the despatches of the Duke of Wellington) are of 
Inferior note. The Hamarvati, which is a Mysore stream, traverses a portion 
of the Telosavira division, and after considerable impediments to the 
trafllo between Coorg and Manjarabad. — BovfmnQ*s Eastern Ejepenences, 
Ppu 230, 231, 233 and 234. 
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3''ards from bank to bank. About 12 miles west of the 
town of Trichinopoly, the river is intersected by the 
island, as it is termed, of Serungham ; and from this 
point the northern branch assumes the name of the 
Coleroon, the southern keeps that of the Cauvery^ 
The former branch flows on with Httle change till it 
enters the sea at Devikottah near Porto Novo, the 
latter, after entering the Tanjore province, is broken 
up into innumerable ramifications which spread over 
the whole alluvial delta, and render it a scene of 
unmatched fertility — where the Cauvery separation 
takes place at the west end of Serungham, a work 
of considerable magnitude and importance was 
erected some years ago, known as the ' Upper ani- 
cut.' This work, though situated within the Tri- 
chinopoly district, was designed for the benefit of 
Tanjore. The southern branch of the river, or the 
Cauvery flowing by the town of Trichinopoly, irri- 
gates almost the whole of the fertile province of 
Tanjore, while the northern branch, the Coleroon, 
is of comparatively little use for irrigation. For 
many years past it had been observed that the bed 
of the Coleroon was gradually deepening while th^t 
of the other branch was rising; and the effect of 
the change was constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irri- 
gation of Tanjore. From the very commencement 
of the British possession of the country this diffi- 
culty had been felt; and one of the ablest Engi- 
neers, Colonel Caldwell, predicted in 1803 that in 
the course of not many years the Cauvery would be 
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dry and Tanjore ruined. Various expedients were 
adopted from time to time to arrest the evil, but 
with only partial and temporary ejffects, and the 
consummation foretold by Colonel Caldwell seemed 
impending. At this juncture, Sir A. T. Cotton 
of the Engineers, proposed an anient across the 
head of the Coleroon ; such a work was accordingly 
constructed in 1836, and it has completely answered 
the important end in view. Not only was the 
downward progress of Tanjore arrested, but signal 
improvement has followed ; the irrigation was 
rendered both more abundant and less fluctuating, 
and both the Government revenue from the pro- 
vince and the proisperity of its inhabitants have 
attained a higher point than at any former time. 
Some years after the anient came into operation, 
its effect was found to be even too powerful ; the 
bed of the Cauvery river was being deepened, and 
it was feared that ultimately the quantity of water 
poured into Tanjore, would be too great. To avert 
this danger, an anient or dam on a level with the 
bed, was constructed in 1845 across the head of 
the Cauvery. This prevents the lowering of the 
bed, and by means of this and of the under sluices 
in the upper Coleroon anient, the river is now 
effectually under command. Although thus built 
solely for the advantage of Tanjore, the anient did 
incidentally benefit Triehinopoly also. The Laul- 
goody talook is watered by the Coleroon, and its 
principal channels being now taken off at the ani- 
ent, are better and more certainly supplied than 
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before. The Conaud (Tricliiiiopoly) talook again is 
watered by the Cauvery below the point of separa- 
tion, and thus shares in the benefit obtained by Tan- 
jore. The whole anient across the Coleroon, and 
excluding the sole or flooring across the Cauvery 
consists of three parts, being broken by two islands 
one 70, the other 50 yards wide. Tiie south part is 
282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north. 
122, total including the islands 874 yards, or exclu- 
sive of the intervening islands, the clear length of 
the anient itself is 754 yards. It is simply a plain 
brick wall six feet thick and seven feet high ; the 
crown being covered with cut stone, to resist the 
friction of the water and sand passing over it. It 
is founded on two rows of wells sunk nine feet below 
the bed of the river, and protected from the overfall 
by an apron or pavement of cut stones from 21 to 
40 feet broad, the outer edge of which rests as a 
foundation on a single row of wells, and further is 
secured as an exterior defence by a second apron 

from six to ten yards wide, formed of large masses 
of rough stone thrown in loosely without cement of 
any kind. A similar work of rough stone extends 
along the entire front or upper side to protect the 
foundation of the body of tlie anient. There are 
24 sluices distributed at unequal distances along the 
weir, the largest being seven by two feet, which are 
very effectual in keeping the bed of the river above 
the anient free from accumulations of sand and mud. 
The sluices are connected by a narrow bridge of 
brick consisting of 62 arches of 33 feet span and six 
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feet rise. The piers of this structure, built on the 
anicut; are six-and-a-half feet high and five fee* 
thick. The breadth across the soffit of the arches 
is eight feet three inches, and the roadway within 
the parapets six feet nine inches. The object of 
constructing the bridge having been principally to 
secure access to the sluices during floods, and there 
beinor no ffreat thorouofhfare across the river at this 
point, a greater breadth of roadway was unneces- 
sary. But the communication is very useful for foot- 
passengers and cattle. The cost of this work from 
its construction in 1836 to the year .1850, including 
repairs, was about 2,00,000 Rupees or £20,000, the 
extent of land influenced by its being about 600,000 
acres^ yielding a revenue of £300,000 annually, which 

is steadily increasing. The lower anient is built 
across the same river in the Trichinopoly district 60 
miles further eastward. This work, though stand- 
ing within the Trichinopoly district, was not de- 
signed for its benefit alone, but for that of Tanj.ore 
and South Arcot also, more particularly the latter. It 
was built like the upper anient in 1836, and under 
the advice of the same able Sir A. T. Cotton. 
The chief use of it is to supply the Veeranum tank 
in South Arcot, and to water the two southern 
talooks of that Collectorate, Chellambrum, and 
Munargoody. The grand anient, as it is termed, 
is a work constructed by a former Sovereign of Tan- 
}ore, a Cholan Prince. It is of the nature of a huge 
Calingula on the north bank of the Cauvery at a 
point about 10 miles east of Trichinopoly. At this 
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point the Cauvery had, in very ancient times, formed 
an escape for itself, through which a portion of its 
waters returned into the Coleroon, here considerably 
lower than the Cauvery. The closing of this out- 
let was necessary to the safety of Tanjore, when 
the irrigation of that province became general, and 
the grand anient was constructed for this purpose 
in very remote times. It was quite successful and 
is highly creditable to the ability of those who 
devised and executed a work of this nature with such 
very inferior appliances of science and constructive 
art as they possessed. It is of just such elevation 
as to retain the water to a height sufficient for water- 
ing Tanjore, while the surplus passes over it into the 
Coleroon. About 10 miles east of Trichinopoly the 
Coleroon and Cauvery re-unite, and at this point 
where they run so very closely parallel, is what is 
called the ^ grand anient/ This is not an anicut 
in the proper sense of the term, but a Calingula 
built on the bank of the Cauvery, as an im- 
mense weir to discharge over its top in high 
freshes the surplus water of the Cauvery, which 
runs in the higher level into the Coleroon. It is a 
very ancient work, and was the source of constant 
dispute between the former Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Nawabs of Trichinopoly, for whoever claimed charge 
of it, of course possessed the key of Tanjore in his 
hands. It is 360 yards long and 22 w^ide. It consists 
of a mass of rough stone in clay, of unknown depth, 
covered with a course of hewn stone and chunam 
(mortar). On its eastern end are 30 under-sluices 
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for. discharging the accumulated sand of the Cauvery 
into the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted by a 
brick bridge of 30 arches, each arch of 32 feet span 
and a roadway of 15 feet. Both the under-sluice3 
and the bridge have been added to the work by 
English Engineers; the latter was built in 1839. 
The use of the sluices is to relieve the bed of the 
Cauvery of accumulating sand, by means of the 
scour thus obtained. The bridge is on the road 
from Combaconum to Trichinopoly, and is highly 
useful — ^prior to its construction the road being often, 
impassable at this point for days and even weeks 
together. The weir itself, like many works of native 
construction, has a serpentine form, and the bridge 
following this presents a peculiar appearance^ 
About four miles to the east of this, at Covilady, is 
another weir, 100 yards long, crossed by a good 
bridge. A little to the westward of the grand 
anient, and opposite to it, the first great irrigating 
channel of the Cauvery takes off; it is called the 
Vennar. It is, in fact, rather a branch of the 
Cauvery than a channel, and irrigates about 300,000 
acres of land. There had always been great diffi- 
culty in securing to each branch its due proportion 
of water, the current setting sometimes on the head 
of the Cauvery and sometimes on the head of the 
Vennar, and alternately deepening either bed, so that 
when the freshes subsided, one channel would be 
found blocked up with the sand, while the other 
was very deep. From year to year temporary ex- 
pedients were adopted, but failed of any permanent 
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effect. It was at length proposed to build a low 
dam or rather a raised pavement across the head of 
both rivers, to keep them on an equal level. Tliis 
work was constructed in 1850 and 1851, and is 
altogether 623 yards in length, exclusive of the 
wings, which divide the two streams, and between 
which is a large sluice at the head of a great irri- 
gating channel. The total length from north to 
south is 2,100 feet. There is a narrow bridge on 
the dams, consisting of 48 arches of 30 feet span, 
with piers 10 feet high, and connecting the sluices 
which are lower in level by a foot than the rest of 
the work, and serve to regulate the currents; 
When it is desired to throw into either river a 
larger body of water than naturally flows towards 
its head, which can only be necessary, in a very low 
state for the main stream, a row of planks is fixed 
in iron hooks along the front of the dam in the other 
head ; the sluices of which are also shut until a 
sufficient supply is considered to have passed down 
to sustain the crops, when the same method is 
adopted with the other branch, and thus every part 
of the cultivated land in the province of Tanjoro 
may receive in turn a fuU share of the entire stream 
of the Cauvery. By these simple works the two 
rivers are completely brought under command. 
The dam is raised one foot above the natural bed of 
the river and is founded on wells, covered with 
brick masonry and cut stone, the foundations being 
protected in front and rear by aprons of rough stone. 
From this point the Cauvery pursues its way in a 
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North-east direction, till ten miles beyond the grand 
anicut it throws off a second branch, viz., ^ the Coda- 
murty.' The River when it flows on in a diminish- 
ed stream just south of the town of Triviar, about 
30 miles from the grand anicut, throws oflf a third* 
branch called the 'Arsillar;' twelve miles further 
on, it passes just north of the town of Combaconum, 
and two or three miles further throws off a fourth 
branch called the ^Veerabhola Cal/ The Cauvery 
then, after passing Mayaveram, a small streamlet, 
flows into the sea at Cauverypatam. 

Next to the river the attractions of this province 
are its temple Monuments or Pagodas. Take every 
nation that has existed, Tyre, Pheliicia, Babylon, 
Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, Rome, where are they ? 
their names as a nation and as a people have been 
clean swept away from the face of the earth ; but 
India has existed from the most ancient of days and 
still exists, — her people, her religion, the same ; her 
civil and social constitution the same, though divest- 
ed and despoiled of the purple of power ; and her 
rock-built temples and her plane-erected pagodas 
live and look as fresh as when first the architect 
brought them into existence. ' Surely they have 
a language as well as a story of their own.' The 
pagodas of the province of Tanjore have been the 
special creations of the more recent Cholan Kings, 
afterwards protected, embellished and multipled by 
the Naik Rajahs. The great pagoda of Tanjore? as 
well as its rock-carved bull, have challenofcd the 
admiration of many. The Cholan Prince Karacala 
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is supposed to liaye erected them as an act of 
penance, as he was a leper. Our time will not per- 
mit us to go into the fable ; sufficient, if we say, 
that this temple has a tower one hundred feet high, 
^capped by a block of granite which weighs 80 tons. 
The tower is called a shrine, and is distinct from 
what is known as a Gopuram or tower. Mr. James 
Fergusson, r. r, s., declared this temple to be the 
finest in India. At Nagore there is a fine minaret, 
about 90 feet high. At Negapatam there is a brick 
tower about 70 feet high. The province abounded 
with Choultries which, when the Mahratta Rajahs 
of Tanjore held the country, fed all castes, creeds 
and colours indiscriminately. 

The leading towns are Tanjore, Combaconum, 
3Iayaveram, Tranquebar and Munargoody. 

This place is 200 miles from Madras, and was the 

capital of His Highness the 
"^^ ^' Bajah. He had sole jurisdic- 

tion here, but not elsewhere in the district after the 
ceding of his territories. Besides a populous native 
town, there is a large fort in which is the Rajah's 
Palace. The large and small Forts were occupied 
by the Rajah, but to be invested by the British in 
time of war, both evidently were constructed under 
French Engineering and supervision. The walls 
were lofty and built of large stones, under the corners 
of the ramparts were cavaliers. Both were built on 
the same plan, with ditch and a well formed glacis. 
The large Fort has almost evaporated, under the 
paternal management of the British Municipality. 
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Pity this. Under the present improved mode and 
anciliaries of warfare, Forts are less objects of fear. 
It would appear to us, more literary to preserve them 
as monuments of the buried past, and if we strive by 
our rule to make the hearts of the people ours — 
need we fear fortifications, timidity surely is not the 
cause of their demolition ! When the orders earner 
and when the determination was known, that the 
Tanjore Fort was to be demolished — we know the 
feeling that prevailed. Much grief was sliown. 
Bewildering grief — because helpless : we also know 
of the glutting of the cupidity of under-strappers to 
delay, if possible, the work of devastation. Wonder 
that our rulers do not consult more the feelings of 
those whom they rule ! 

The small Fort is attached to the large one. This 
secured the temple of Tanjore — the finest specimen 
of the pyramidical temple in Hindustan. The black 
granite Bull, reclines incumbent, guarding the Dwa- 
jasthambum or Baleepeetum.^ The admiration to com- 
ing generations of the finished sculp tury of Tanjore. 

We have stood by the dawn of day on one of its 
cavaliers, the panorama is enthoiling— this sacred 
shrine forms the foreground, then appears the large 
Fort, spreading its wings, over the Palace and 
Temple of its Sovereign and people — then opens to 
the view, a green sea of fertility. Field upon field, 
with the interspaced beauty of dark garden groves, 
with the meanderinsr moon-lit course of the river 



• Prom Dtfoja— Ballying point, S<?wimbum— staff— flagstaff ; BaZc«— Sa- 
crifioe—i?M«u7»— stand. Both Sanakrit woxds. Here the God Indra presides. 
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Cauveiy, and far off glimpses of lofty mountains, 
minorliriiTf with the blue of the skies. 

Tanjore was the seat of learning in the south of 
India. It must be remembered, that here, the 
Almanacs were first drawn up, which makes the 
Christian Era 1800, to correspond with the year 
1722 of Salevahana and 4901 of the Kaleioog. 
The house occupied by the British Resident is two 
miles off. Many Guzerat merchants live here. 
This place is 175 miles from Madras, and next to 

Tanjore, is the largest town in 
the district. The town is about 
two miles in length and one in breadth, situated close 
to the Cauvery (over which is a handsome bridge) 
and the Arsillar. Here the Session Judge once 
resided and here were the Court House, Jails, and 
other public buildings. Combaconum is considered 
one of the most sacred towns in Southern India. 
It is also one of the wealthiest, not only through 
the large endowments of its temples, but 'because 
numbers of Government Officials of hio^h rank fix 
their residence here, after retiring on a pension. 
There are 12 largely endowed pagodas, and the 
Brahmins form an important item in the population. 
There is a constant influx both of traders and 
devotees; for the Cauvery is considered particularly 
holy at this point. The surrounding country is 
of the prevailing level and alluvial character of the 
province, it is wholly irrigated, and is under water 
from June till December. The taluk of Combaco- 
num contains nearly 500 villages. 
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This is a small neat town in the north-east corner 

of the district. The Cauvery 
Majaveram. 

(here a very narrow stream) 
passes through the town. The station of the Sub- 
Collector was once at this place, but now a Head 
Assistant is located here; it is 153 miles from Madras. 
This town which is situated on the sea shore, 
-, , was formerly a Danish settle- 

Tranquebar. "^ 

ment. It was ceded to the 
English on payment of a sum of money in 1845 ; 
and was the head quarters of the Collector, and 
where the records and treasury were kept. Nega- 
patam was formerly the head quarters. The Col- 
lector, however, generally resides at Vellum 
near Tanjore, during the prevalence of the north- 
east monsoon. The native name of Tranque- 
bar is Tharangumbody ; it is 158 miles from 
Madras. 

This is a place of importance among the natives, 

from the great number of 
unnargoo y. Brahmins and Pundarums re- 

siding there. The pagoda is a very large one, the 
east Gopuram being 150 feet high. Coloured cot- 
ton and silk cloths are manufactured here. 

It was our intention to give an account of the 
several forts and fortifications built by the Chola 
kings in several points and positions, of the Carna- 
tic, but, time will not permit us. Wo confine our- 
selves to the description of a solitary instance, viz., 
the fort of Ginge. The fort stands on a stupendous 
rock, and is impregnable by the ordinary modes of 
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attack. The natives of India, who esteem no forti- 
fications very strong, unless placed on high and 
difficult eminences, have always regarded Gitrge as 
the strongest town in the Carnatic. The mountain 
of Ginge has always been deemed extremely un- 
healthy ; and it is said, the French, who never kept 
more than 100 Europeans complete here, lost 1,200 
during the 10 years it was in their possession. 

This fortress Avas either built or improv^ On an 
old foundation of the Chola kings, by the son of 
Yizeya Runga Naik, the Governor of Tanjore, in 
1442. It was successively strengthened by the 
Mahomedans of Bejapoor, who possessed it from 
1669 to 1677 ; by the Mahrattas, who held it from 
1677, when it was taken by Sevajee during a sud- 
den irruption into the Carnatic, to 1698. At this 
period it was besieged and taken by Zulfikar EJiam 
the Imperial General, who appointed Rajpoot Gov- 
ernors, who affected independence, and assumed 
the rank of rajahs. In 1715 it was held by Saddefc 
Ooliah Khan; and in 1750 was taken by sur- 
prise during a night attack by the French, under 
M. DeBussay. After the capture of Pondicherry, 
it surrendered by capitulation to Captain Steven 
Smith, in April 1761. 

"With these hordes of Mohamedan and Mahratta 
armies, a large number of the people of the north- 
west, known among the natives as the country of 
Hindustan, and also of the Province of Pajputana, 
came and settled in the Deccan and the Carnatic. 
These people went under the appellation of Pam- 
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dasees which word literally means strangers. They 
are the natives of Northern India belonging to the 
caste of Rajput, Khatry, Kayath, Jat, Banya, and 
Brahmins. This last class were called Puncha Gow- 
dah or the Five Gowds, one of the two great divi- 
sions of Brahmins, the other division being known, 
as Puncha Dravida or the Dravidas. The people in 
question speak the Hindi or Hindustani language, 
known as Dakha in the Deccan, the written charac- 
ter being the Dava Nagary. With the exception 
of the Kayath and Banya the above castes are fond 
of being employed in the Military Service of Gov- 
ernment, Some of these have risen high in all the 
departments of the Uncovenanted Civil Service, 
The story of the Rajah of Chenji, or Ginji as 
English historians call it^^' is in the mouth of every 
villager. The memory of Rajah Jeya Sing, com- 
monly known as Deysing Rajah among the Tami- 
lians, and the interesting story of his beauteous and 
virtuous Queen are as household words. It is a 
romantic and spirit-stirring legend, the recitation of 
which kindles the flame of chivalry in the heart of 
every native soldier, just as the sound of the Scotch 
bag pipe recalls the memory of his highland home 
to a Scot in a foreign land. A class of bards, 
chiefly Telugus, earn their bread by reciting the 
story, accompanied with the strains of a kind of 
guitar, greatly admired by the lower orders of the 
natives. It would appear that the Rajah of Chenji 



• Talboy Wheeler in bis work— 'Madras in the olden times/ has given 
% description and partial history of the Fort of Gingi. 
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had in his confidence his cousin, the Rajah of Mel- 
chery, who commanded a Fort on a hill of the 
same name two miles from Chenji, and held a large 
number of villages in his possession, the capital of 
his small dominions being at the town of Desoor, 10 
miles from Chenji. After the fall of Chenji, on the 
death of the Rajah Jeya Sing by his own hand in 
a battle with Sadat UUah-Khan, Nabob of Ar<5ot, 
the Rajship of Chenji was overthrown, and' that of 
Melchery was greatly reduced, only about 10 villages 
being held by the last Rajah Tejnath Sing as his 
personal Jagheer, and on his demise a little more 
than 40 years back his estate was taken in trust by 
the British, during the Collectorate of Mr. CunlifFe 
to be ultimately restored to the proper claimant ; 
the Zillah of South Arcot, in which this petty Raj' 
is situated having come to the possession of the 
British in the year 1801, during the govemancy of 
Lord Clive. The claimants of this* Estate are said 
to live in or near the village of Hermadab not far 
from the capital of the Rajah of Jej^apoor ; and in 
point of fact, the Rajah of Melchery as well as 
the lamented Rajah of Chenji are but collateral 
branches of the celebrated Royal House of Jeyapoor, 
•the gadi or throne of which is now occupied by His 
Highness the Rajah Sivoy Ram Sing Bahadoor, 
G. C. S. I. The descendants of those who hold 
Inams under the Rajah of Melchery, even now 
place their trust in the justice and generosity of the 
British Government, and hope that some day or 
other they will come in possession of ^/heir Inam hold-i 
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ings. It is a matter of regret that no Englishman 
has ever written an authentic narrative of Chenji, 
though in Tamil and Telugu there are various ac- 
counts, both in prose and verse, facts being mixed 
with fable, as is peculiar to all purely native works. 

It has been stated that the native princes were, in 
general, inefficient rulers, and tools in the hands of 
their ministers and dependents ; but occasionally 
there sprung up a genius, such as the Maha Rajah 
of Jaising of Jeyapoor, who at once combined in 
his own person the virtues of an enlightened ruler 
and a learned politician, a patron of letters, and a 
promoter of science and arts. • This prince has hand-' 
ed down his name to posterity, and is even known 
to the learned of Europe for his inquiries and obser- 
vations into the Arabic science of astronomy. The' 
noble mind and the lofty aim of this Hindu prince 
are best illustrated in the plan and construction of 
the beautiful city of Jeyapoor, — a city, which, of 

all others in Northern and Central India, is the one 
built upon scientific principles. Rajah Jaislng's 
love of letters induced him to invite pandits from 
Bengal, Cashmere, Benares, the Dekkan, and other 
parts of India to his court, and to collect those 
ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
were almost lost to the country. The immense 
library he had thus collected, not only saved to the 
world tlie Sanskrita literary and scientific works, but 
latterly they rendered invaluable assistance to the 
exertions of Sir William Jones and Mr. Prinsep, in 
their efforts for the collection of a complete library 
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of Hindu works in the Asiatic Society's Museum at 
Calcutta. Many Sanskrita works of very ancient 
date on theological and metaphysical subjects^ which 
had become lost sight of for want of study and- 
reproduction since the time of Sanker-Acharjya, or 
to speak properly, since the decline of the Hindu 
monarchy of Konanj, were found in Rajah Jaising's 
library. Nor did the western sciences receive less 
attention from his liberal and inquiring mind. The 
mathematical science of the Arabs and their astro- 
nomy Avere then known in India, and they had 
received a fitting place in Jaising's mind. The 
observatories constructed at Delhi and Jeyapoor by 
this prince, at an immense cost and after much 
labour, have been admired by modern scientific men 
of Europe, and they are a triumph of labour for the 
investigation of scientific truth. The great dic- 
tionary or encyclopaedia of the Sanskrita, Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindu languages, containing a voca- 
bulary of miscellaneous subjects, called the Jaising 
Kalpadruma, had also been compiled at his court. 
As a Kshatrya and an ofishoot of the great Surjya- 
bansa, Kajah Jaising was the only prince who had 
performed the Ashamedlia Zagya after the reign of 
the Pandavas, — a Zagya for which the Hindu 
Shastras provide the highest merit, and which can 
be only undertaken by the miglitiest of kings. As 
a soldier and politician, the Rajah had always dis- 
tinguished himself both in the field and in the 
cabinet of Delhi. His name is still cherished with 
veneration and esteem by the people of Malwa, to 
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which province he was appointed viceroy by the 
emperor of Delhi. But such men as a Jaising and 
a Juswant Singh (one of the Jadhpur princes who 
had many of the virtues of Jaising) were not com- 
mon amongst the native rulers. It may be argued, 
perhaps, that the Government under which there 
were born such men as Birbul, Todermul, Mansingh, 
Abul Fazil; Abul Fyozee, and Jaising, must have 
been paternal, and enlightened. The question may 
be easily answered in the affirmative with reference 
to Akbar's reign, in which five out of the above 
named six personages flourished, and the worst 
enemies of the Moorul Government would even admit 
that monarch's reign to have been prosperous. But 
others, with high sounding titles, who sat on the 
Peacock-throne after him, not even the apologists 
of the Mahomedans, with a shadow of truth, cau 
support 
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CHAPTER II. 



** Fall many a mighty name 
Larks in ihy depths, unatter'd, unrever'd 

With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom cZi«appear'c?."— Bryant. 

In ancient times South India was divided into 
three dynasties, the Pandian/^ Cholen, and Saren. 
There is a minor division of them, according to the 
language spoken by the people in those parts, viz., 
the Telinga, Canada, and Tamila Dasem or country. 
We have to do with the Chola dynasty. It is im- 
possible to fix the exact date of the early rise of 
this kingdom as there are no records, but from 
remnants of legendary works, a register has been 
discovered of its existence though not of its origin. 
We can trace it to the Hindu Kaleeyugam and the 
Indian year S. S.t 136 (A.D. 214). Its existence 
as an independent kingdom is traced up to the 
Indian year S. S. 830 (A. D. 908) and we find it 
after this in the throes of dissolution up to S. S. 
1379, (A. D. 1457). Trichinopoly is supposed to 
have been the first seat of the Chola kingdom, and 
its founder, one Tayman Nail who is supposed to 

* The kingdom founded by Pand may be that on the coast of Malabar, the 
Fandi-Maudel of the Hindus, the Regia Pandiona of the geographers of the 
west and of which, probably, Tanjore is the modern capital. Tod's Bajas* 
than, Volume I., pa^e 41. 

t S. S. stands for Sacco-Saleyahuna, the year of Salirahan. 
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have been a native of Oude or some part of Upper 
Hindustan (hence probably the name of its rock); 
Wariur (TJreur) was his capital. From the 
legendary tales which relate to the antiquity of 
Madura, Conjeveram (Kanchi) has been shown to 
be the first seat of its Government, and very possi- 
bly the superior position of Trichinopoly, and the 
advajitages of its river, the Cauvery, caused the 
transference of the Government to the latter town. 
This of course must have been a work of time and 
the consequence of many hostilities with the Pan- 
dian kings, whose territories in early time, ex- 
tended north of the Cauvery even up to the 
Vellar. But that Wariur at one stage of its 
history was its capital may be presumed from 
the fact that one of its kings, named Kolottunga 
Cholen, had an illegitimate son who could not 
succceed him, to whom Conjeveram was assign- 
ed, with a district round about it, occupied by 
wild and fierce tribes, ruled by a Prince called 
Adonda and titled Thondaman Chakravarty, which 
division of the district was afterwards known as 
the Thondamundalum, a small Principality Avhose 
rulers when pressed upon by the Chola kings, 
removed their Government to Arcot. In Ptolemy's 
tables we meet with the expression Arcati Regio 
^rce. Lists have been preserved in the temple of 
Triputy, Chendragiri, and Peramatore of the Cholen 
kings giving us twenty-three of them. Those in 
Kondatore and Conjeveram give eighteen and are 
supplemented with dates, viz., A. D. 214 to 908, aiL 
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interval of 694 years. In the Vrideswara Mahat'- 
meah, a Sanscrit work, sixteen kings are enumerated, 
whose names are Kolottuiiga, Deva Cholen, Sasis- 
gara, Sivalinc/um, Vera Cliolen, Kerikala, Bhima 
Cholen, liajarajandreUy Veramarthandan, Kritlwr 
verdhana, Vljyay Kanaka, Sundaru, Kalakala, Ka- 
leana, Bhudra. These names, however, do not fill 
up the interval of 694 years. The enumeration 
of eighteen or twenty- three kings found in the local 
lists, deserves a preference. 

It is generally supposed that the Chola dynasty 
lost its identity by marriages into the Pandian, 
during a period of 570 years. Certainly mar- 
riages did take place between the reigning families 
of these dynasties, but there is as much to sup- 
port the hypothesis, that the fiercest hostilities 
existed, and bloody warfare was the frequent avoca- 
tion of these rival kings, of which we have ample 
indications from extant records. Thus we read of 
the Pandian Kolatungen killing a Cholen king, his 
name signifying destroyer of the Cholen race ; 
again of the Pandian, Savuntha Pushana, marrying 
the daughter of a Cholen king ; of Parakirama 
Cholen conquering the Pandian country. "We might 
cite more instances but these will suffice. 

We have no authentic record as to the date of 
the removal of the Cholen capital from Wariur. 
Strange and legendary reasons are assigned for it, 
such as the profanation of a Munis garden, by 
stealing from it some sevantha flowers, thus inducing 
him to pronounce a malediction on the city ; again, 
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of a shower of sand burying the town and destroying 
many of its inhabitants, which is more probable, as 
high winds and sand storms are common in Trichi- 
nopoly. The seat of Government from Trichi- 
nopoly was next removed to Combaconum. At 
Mayeveram, about 20 miles north, there are the re- 
mains of a palace and of a choultry corroborating 
this. The time xohen the capital was transferred 
to Tanjore, is not known ; it might probably 
have been antecedent to the march of Cottama 
Nadama Naicker, to restore Chendrasakara, which 
took place about S. S. 1460 (A. D. 1538,) 

We next notice in the Carnatic dynasty, diiferenced 
between the kings of Tanjore and Visuvanada 
Naicker, leading to the transfer of Trichinopoly from 
the former to the latter. By the end of the 17th 
century, the Pandian lords of Madura became too 
formidable to the Cholen kings of Tanjore and con- 
sequently Tanjore invoked the aid of the Mahrattas 
against his neighbours. Ekojee, the half brother of 
Sevajee, entered Tanjore, defeated his enemies and 
assumed the Government with the consent of the 
Chola Prince, as is established by the Mahratta 
records in manuscript at the royal archives of Tan- 
jore, Satara, and Kolapore. Thus commenced the 
Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore and ended the ancient 
Cholen line of Princes. 

Before we commence to give an account of the Mah- 
ratta dynasty of Tanjore, we would say a few words 
about the Naick Principality j founded on the decline 
of the Cholen and Pandian kingdoms, and facilitated 
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hj the irruption of Mahomedan conquerors. Vizia- 
nagarum was the seat of the Carnatic power, and 
Kristna Royer was at the head of its goverirment 
He ruled twenty-one years, from A.D. 1508 to 1530. 
The Madura rulers invoked his aid to assist them 
against Tanjore, and the great Royer sent his 
general Nagama Naicker to support Chendrasakara 
Pandian, who effected the desired conquest and kept 
the country to himself. This usurpation was not 
recognized by Kristna Royer, but on Nagama's 
death he permitted the installation of his son Visu- 
vanada Naick as king, and thus commenced the 
dynasty of the Madura Naicks. 

About this time the Mahomedan power was 
spreading its sway in Southern India. The first 
Mahomedan army that crossed the Kristna was led 
by Kafer or Malek Naib in A.D. 1311, who carried 
his conquests as far as Ramasewaram. In A.D* 
1374 Mojohed Sha overran the countries between 
Vizianagarum and Cape Comorin. These invasions 
swept down the Mysore dynasty. The Moslems did 
not remain in the south, and shortly after the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, the Pandian kingdom 
became tributary to the Vizianagarum Royer. 
Hence the rise of the Naick power in Southern India 
and the dependence of Tanjore on Naick influence. 

Following the history of these Princes, we first 
meet with the name of Krishtnapa Naick who 
obtained Tanjore as a royal gift from a roval 
hand. He is said to have laid the foundation 
e£ the Tanjore Fort, to have collected large reve* 
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nues, to have fought and won many battles, and 
to have carved for himself a kingdom; He is 
said in his 84th year to *have abdicated his 
crown in favor of his son Tvninapa Naick, who 
being a bigotted Hindu, spent his time in devotion, 
and adorning the temples. He repaired the temples 
at Virdachellum, Terunamalaj'', and Cocanum, at 
heavy costs. He abdicated his crown in favor of 
his son Atchutha NaicJc, who, like his father, was 
given up to enriching the temples and making the 
priesthood comfortable. His charities were as great 
as his orifts. He abdicated his crown in favor of his 
son Ragunatha Naick, who differed from his pre- 
decessors, in that, he took to languages, instead of 
temples. He was the Solomon of his age in wisdom, 
and the Absalom of his time in personal beauty. 
He is said to have married a beautiful lady, the 
daughter of the King of Madura. By her he had 
two sons named Rambudren and Vijiaragaven. The 
younger brother excelled the elder, and consequently 
the kingdom was given over to him, on account of 
his physical prowess and mental acquirements. His 
elder brother was fain to satisfy himself with what 
he got, viz., the territories of TerukattupuUy and 

Pandea Nellore. This Vijiaragaven Naick was the 
best and most useful of the Naick kings : he added, 
by conquest, territories to Tanjore, completed the 
Fort commenced by his ancestor Kistnapa Naick : 
he patronized priests, temples, and charities — he 
built the courtyard of the famous temples of Trivel- 
lore : he was wide awake, as to avoid being poisoned : 
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be lived for a long time, having many wives and 
begetting many children : and though escaping the 
cup of poison, he fell a victim to the steel of the 
assassin. As the story goes, Rambudren being 
envious of his younger brother's prosperity, con- 
spired jointly with the Mahratta Chief Shajee. 
and fought against his brother and thus fell the 
Naick dynasty, of Tanjore. We now come to the 
history of the rise and establishment of the Mah- 
ratta power in Tanjore. 

Before we close this chapter we shall give an 
account of the system of administration of a Native 
Government and the mode of working its diflferenfc 
departments.**^ To enter into the subject of the 
duties of the prince himself, who as absolute ruler 
of his state, occupies at once the place of both the 
highest functionary, as well as that of the Sovereiga 
The principal duties^ which occupy the time of a 
Hindu Prince in the early part of the day, are the 
daily performance of religious rites and ceremonies^ 
commencing with the gift of a cow to a Brahmin. 
He then visits the different temples in and adjacent 
to the palace, attends the. place where the Vedcts 
are recited by the Bral^mins, and then engages in 
his morning worship. Thus passes the time of a 
Hindu Rajah for upwards of three hours in the day, 
and when he has finished, the physicians are called 
into his presence. Amongst these, the personal 
physician invariably comes with one or two kinds of 
medicines which he' had been ordered to prepare the 



• Calcutta Eeview, 1867. 
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previous day; the other physicians in their turn 
present draughts, shurbuts, and other preparations 
in common use in the season, which are never used 
but sent to the medicine room for courtesy's sake^ 
there to dry or decompose in the phial in which 
they were brought. The European doctor who is 
attached to every Political Agency is also invaria- 
bly surgeon to the Prince at whose capital he resides. 
In this capacity the doctor is valued highly, and is 
applied for when there is any purely surgical case. 
As a physician he has no footing in India in native 
society, except in the presidency towns where there 
are communities of English-speaking natives; and 
in a native court it cannot be reasonably expected 
that the doctor will find a royal patient to drink a 
fever mixture prepared by a Mahomedan native 
dresser. European medicine for internal use is so 
much detested by natives of rank, that even in 
medico-surgical cases the doctor who performs the 
operation of the knife is not allowed to give his pills 
to the patient, and if he persists in doing so at any 
time, his medicine finds a place in the general medi- 
cine room, side by side, with the draught of the 
hakeem. 

In the midst of this, when the prince is engaged 
in receiving and consulting his physicians, it is not 
uncommon that a Chela or a Khawas comes in with 
folded hands, and informs him that the minister is 
waiting at the door for permission to enter. When 
the order issues for his admission he makes his ap- 
pearance before his master, is made to sit with the 
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physicians, and to join in their conversation till the 
signal from a personal attendant of the prince in- 
forms him, that tlie latter is ready to hear what he 
wishes to represent to him. But ifc being the rule 
with native governments, and perhaps with all 

goveniments presided over by one absolute ruler^ 
that at the time of the transaction of State busi- 
ness all outsiders should depart, the physicians, who 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversation 
before the Prince, are unceremoniously signalled to 
make their exit. The Prince and the minister now 
being alone, the business (whatever it is) is trans- 
acted as quietly as a domestic matter between ft 
yielding husband and a prudent house-wife. The 
business done, the minister makes his exit, and the 
time comes for an audience with the court Pundits 
and astrologers, who, one by one, make their entry 
with Sanskrita verses and couplets of their own com?* 
position in their hands, and occasionally with copies 
of Purana and XJpanishadhas. 

No sooner are these erudite but uncourtly per- 
sons seated, than each of them, eager to display his 
own learning and genius, struggles to take the lead 
in the conversation, and to convince his royal auditor 
that pandit A has better knowledge of Nayan than 
pandit Z, or that astrologer B's calculation of the 
last solar eclipse was correct while astrologer X's 
was wrong. And it is not uncommon among these 
honest but ambitious persons, that they are easily 
enraged when their opinions are contradicted in any 
nice question of Hindu jurisprudence of philosophy. 
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To support their own arguments they would talk for 
hours together with a tone and vehemence only next 
to quarrelling. These pandits being Brahmins, 
have a kind of license of speech before Hindu 
princes, which is not enjoyed even by ministers and 
members of royal families. The pandits being dis- 
missed, the breakfast is called in, and with it the 
man whose business it is to taste all thinofs before 
the prince sits down to his meal. This custom of 
having all eatables and drinkables tasted beforehand 

is immemorial in India, and is a caution against 
poisoning which is not of rare occurrence in native 
States. With the breakfast ends the business of 
the morning, and then comes the time for a short 
rest. In the afternoon, between three and four 
o'clock, when the prince rises from his couch, the 
time is generally devoted to sundry small matters, 
such as the taking of medicines, giving orders about 
horses, elepliants, and carriages. Should any foreign 
merchant happen to arrive with curious articles for 
sale, such as jewels, valuable diamonds, horses or 
elephants, he is admitted into the presence of the 
prince at this time of the day, and his articles are 
examined and in many cases purchased also. Then 
comes the time for evening prayer and the visiting 
of the temples, which is generally accomplished 
within an hour after nightfall. 

The greater part of the State business is trans- 
acted during the night. At this time all the minis- 
ters and principal officers make their entry into the 
place one by one; and are allotted seats in f^ 
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separate building; but no sooner does the prince 
make his appearance in the private hall of audience, 
than the ministers are called in at once, and are 
made to sit near his person according to their 
respective rank, the prime minister occupying the 
first seat among the State dignitaries. Then the 
judges are called in, the revenue officers, the foiizdar, 
the commanding officers of regiments, the vakeels 
of different departments, the officer having charge 
of the intelligence department, the officer in charge 

of the treasury, the officers of the public works 
department, and many others too numerous to detail, 
who, in their respective turn, solicit orders for the 
business of their several departments, and these 
having been given, they one by one make their exit. 
If any foreigner happens to come for an interview 
with the prince, either with the object of opening a 
commercial agency at his capital, taking land in 
lease, or requesting employment in the State, he is 
introduced to him at this time of the night, and 
receives attention to his request, or not, according to 
the nature of the question advanced. When the 
business with the outsiders has been transacted, then 
commences the private counsel with the ministers 
on important financial and administrative matterSi 
which generally takes an hour, but in special cases 
occupies much time, and even lasts till a late hour 
in the night. The conferring of Khiluts, which is 
customary in native courts on the occasion of con* 
ferring appointments, is also done at this time. All 
business having thus been transacted, the musiciarul 
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and dancing women are called in, who divert the 
company for a short while. The ministers then take 
their leave, and the prince goes to supper. After 
supper the Kissawala or the narrator of tales is 
brought in, and made to sit outside the Purda of 
the bed-chamber, and the prince lying on his sofa 
bears the idle talk of this man, who, as is wont with 
his class, is often blind, eloquent of speech, witty, 
humorous, and having in his memory the tales of 
the " Arabian Nights,'' and similar stories from the 
Gulbakawli, Bahardanish, and Budramoonir. 

The above is a short account of the daily duties 
of a Hindu prince; but Ave should not omit here 
the mention of some others which, though not of 
daily occurrence, are nevertheless constant, such as 
meeting the Political Resident at his Court, which 
generally takes place once or twice a week, and 
sometimes oftener, and the review of troops, of all 
arms and descriptions. The meeting with the poli- 
tical agent is strictly private, and in it the ministers 
have no share. In this the British representative 
gives his advice and opinion to the prince on ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Next to the prince, and over the head of all, is 
the ofl&ce of the prime minister. This officer, as a 
rule, is a high caste Brahman or Kshettrya, born of 
a wealthy and influential family, and invariably a 
relation of a high functionary, and a landholder. 
He must combine the virtues of a politician, a diplo- 
matist, and a financier, and must be possessed of an 

amount of aptitude and penetration equal to his 

7 
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calling. He must be popular, religious, and liberal, 
must respect all ancient customs and institutions 
Avhetlier of the State or of the people. He is 
required to be of mild temper and sober habits, 
accessible to all, and patient in every thing. An 
outward show and pomp in his house, carriage, and 
retinue, are also among the principal requirements 
of the prime minister of a native Court. In Hin- 
dustan his designation of office is Moosahih* which 
means constant attendant of his sovereign. It is 
not easy to find a man with all the above qualities 
in every prime minister, but more or less these 
functionaries combine in them some of the virtues 
stated above. As an instance of liberality it has 
been said of the late RawalshcAV Singh, prime minis- 
ter of Jeyapoor, that he gave a reward of Rs. J. 00 
to a man for dyeing a pugri to his liking, and which 
was really the labour of four annas. His dhoby, his 
tailor, and other menial servants were all provided 
with horses and bahlas for their conveyance, and had 
grants of land yielding a good annual income. 

The functions of a prime minister of a native 
court are manifold. Though there is a separate 

* Local customs have given various appellations to this officer. At Oodi- 
poor he is called Clianjgurh ; at Judpoor, Furdhan ; at Jeipoor, (where they 
have engrafted the term used at the Court of Delhi) Moosaliih ; at Kotah, 
"Kelladar and Bewan or regent. He becomes a most important personage, as 
dispenser of the favours of the sovereign. Through him chioflj all requests 
are preferred, this being the surest channel to success. His influence, ne- 
cessarily, gives him unbounded authority over the military classes, with un- 
limited power over the inferior officers of the state. With a powerful body 
of retainers always at his command it is surprising we have not more fre- 
quently our ' Mayors of Burgundy and Dagoharts/ our ' Martels and PepinSj 
in Bajasthan, 
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financier in every State under the designation of 
Dewan, the former is always held responsible for 
the proper arrangement of the finances. He has 
the chief control over the judicial and the revenue 
departments of the State, and is always appeal- 
ed to when the decisions of the lower courts are 
not satisfactory to the suitors. In political cbr- 
respondence with the British Government or 'its 
local representatives, the prime minister is in 
some cases the aufclior, and, in others, the dictator 
of all such despatches. In the usual amicable 
correspondence, which is also kept up with the 
friends and relations of his prince, the prime minis- 
ter is often the medium, and sometimes the dictator 
of these epistolary correspondences. When he is 
an old and faithful servant, he is invariably the 
referee in all disputes and differences between the 
prince and his wives, and between the latter alone. 
In former times the prime minister had always the 
chief command of the army invested in him; but 
the modem usage is, that any military arrangement 
made by the commander-in-chief (who is called the 
Bukshee Foujor Moosahib Fouj) shall not be final, 
until it receive the sanction of the prince through 
the ofiice, and under the seal and signature of the 
prime minister, who is thus virtually the controller 
of the deeds and actions of the head of the army, 
though the actual command is taken away from his 
hand. The judges, the magistrates, the revenue 
collectors, the oflSicers of the customs departinent, of 
the educational department, of the public works de 
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partment, &c., are all under the immediate orders 
of the prime minister who, with his coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over all the depart- 
ments of the State. 

Next to the office of the prime minister is that of 
the Dewan, or minister of finances, whose duty it is 
to make the annual settlement of land revenue, give 
villages in lease, and through the Nazims advance 
money to the cultivators as tuccavi for the purchase 
of bullocks and the digging of wells. The arrange- 
ment of the customs revenue, of the salt revenue* 
the sayer, the ferry collection, the taxes upon quar- 
ries and minesy the collections from the mint, &c., 
are under the disposal of the Dewan, who is also 
appealed to from the decisions of the Nazims in 
revenue cases. The duties of this functionary are 
as onerous and responsible as those of the prime 
minister; and his office is by no means less im- 
portant than that of the latter. 

The judicial department of a native government, 
although a model of our law courts, is still an 
anomaly. There being no proper system for judi- 
cial training, the judges are recruited from the 
different departments of the public service, without 
discrimination as to their previous training or 
employment. The judicial department of a native 
State, as the exponent of the system of Hindu ad-» 
ministration, must, of course, be expected to be 
officered by men who have studied the Hindu law 
and jurisprudence, but in this instance the quasi' 
legitimate claim of the pundits is often ignored, and 
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the service is opened to men of all shades of life, 
from clerks to military and revenue officers, and 
sometimes to private individuals having no other 
claims to the office of a judge than that they are 
jagirdars, respectable bankers, or favourite physi- 
cians of the prince. It must also be borne in mind, 
at the same time, that the law courts of a native 
State still go under the disguise of an institution, 
the guiding principles of which are the institutes 
of Manu and the works of other Hindu legislators, 
while the officers who preside over them are as 

innocent of Mitakshara or Yagyabalka, as they 
are ignorant of the simplest acts of the legislative 
council of Calcutta. It has been a moot question 
for a long time with the British Government, 
whether it has any authority to interfere with the 
judicial administration of a native government, 
whea such administration falls short of the require- 
ments of the present time. The philanthropic 
public who take an interest in the welfare of the 
natives of India, do now and then ventilate this 
subject in the newspapers and periodicals of the day, 
but the treaty-obligations cannot be ignored for 
the sake of justice, which being a political question, 
is, as a matter of course, more important than its 
subordinate — the judicial. But the fact of a defi- 
ciencv in the latter branch of the administration 
may, it is apprehended, prove injurious to the body 
politic, and destroy that political balance which our 
statesmen so studiously try to preserve. It may 
be argued in support of the neutral policy of our 
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Government, that a certain stipulation in each treaty 
with the native princes and chiefs, has created a 
barrier to the march of the Catholic laws of the 
British legislators beyond the frontiers of our dis- 
tricts. We do not mean to advocate here the ex- 
tension of the British laws to the territories of the 
feudatory princes, to the disparagement of the 
solemn promises as contained in large sheets of 
parchment, bearing the seals of such illustrious 
personages as Lords Lake and Cornwallis. We 
contend rather for the adoption of a middle course 
between the two extremes, viz., the letting alone of 
the judicial administration of a native government, 
or forcibly introducing the English laws. The 
middle course we propose would be a slight pressure 
from the paramount power towards the organization 
of a purely judicial service with training in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws. The Brahmins 
learned in Shmriti, who acquit themselves well in 
public examination, might be selected for Judges in 
Hindu States, whilst Mussalman Moulvis equally 
tested in Mahomedan laws, might be appointed to 
similar posts in Mahomedan States. Now the 
question arises, whether the British Government is 
at liberty under the existing treaties to exercise such 
a pressure upon its allies, however wholesome and 
disinterested it may be. Any reader of the Poli- 
tical. History of India or of the international laws 
of Great Britain will answer the question in the 
negative, and no doubt, primd facie, the proposition 
would look like an intrusion rather than a friendly 
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suggestion on the part of the paramount power: 
J3ut every rule has its exception, and the traditional 
custom of India proves it to be properly suscepti- 
ble, beyond the least shadow of a doubt, to such 
external pressure from the sovereign power, which 
protects the minor governments, and is their 
guardian and acknowledged superior by treaty 
rights. Moreover, when we see a slight laxity and 
deviation from the original policy (although with 
the consent of the feudatories) in the matter of the 
suppression of Suttee, Thuggy and Dacoity, and the 
general administration of the criminal justice of a 
native State, the unusual scrupulousness in the Case 
of the civil justice is hardly compatible with the 
British name and its enlightened government. The 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws, both civil and criminal, 
in their original crude state, cannot be said to be so 
liberal as the present laws of the European countries, 
but their administration by trained lawyers with 
aid of the commentaries, precedents, and decisions, 
of ancient Hindu and Mahomedan Judges, would 
be preferable to the hodge-podge of all laws or no 
laws at all. 

The criminal law of the Hindus, excepting that 
portion which provides mutilation and other punish- 
ments of torture for heinous crimes may be well 
applied to Hindu States in suppression of the Ma- 
homedan laws that now obtain in them ; whilst in 
the civil branch, the laws of inheritance, of evidence, 
of mortgage, of conveyance of rights and proper- 
ties, thd?:(relation between master and servant, be- 
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tween husband and wife, and between sovereign and 
subjects, are as liberal as those of any legislature of. 
the modern times, and may all be well applied to 
the present stage of society under a native govern- 
ment. We will now try to see how these tribunals 
stand practically as courts of justice. Apart from 
their merit as law courts, and the mistake to be found 
in the theory of their existence, they are, in general, 
good Punchayets or arbitrary tribunals, presided over 
by two or more judges whose business it is to decide 
every case according to the established usages and 
customs ; and in points of dispute, where the legal 
question preponderates over usage, the court pundits 
are applied to for Veheastha, and they in a body 
give their opinions, quoting the passages of the 
Shastras applicable to the case. The suitors and 
their agents (the latter though not lawyers, yet go 
by the name of vakeels in Rajputana), and some- 
times their relatives and dependents are allowed the 
right of pleading in support of their claims, and are 
carefully heard and contradicted after the fashion of 
trained judges and lawyers of our courts. In some 
States, where the expense of the judicial tribunal 
has lately increased with the increase in the number 
of judges, the law stamp has been introduced as a 
means of defraying the expenses of this branch of 
the public service, and to reduce the number of un- 
necessary suits that annually accumulate on the file. 
The criminal justice of a native State is dispensed 
by a Foujdar and his deputies. The office of the 
Foujdar is a reserve for Thakurs of influential and 
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respectable families ; and when in special cases this 
post of dignity and emolument is given to an out- 
sider, his family and social position are looked to 
more than his merit as a judicial officer. Although 
the position of Foujdar of a native State corres- 
ponds with that of our district magistrates, the 
former enjoys more authority as a judicial officer, 
inasmuch as he is invested both with the powers of 
a Magistrate and a Session Judge. There being no 
demarcation observed between a committing officer 
and the officer invested wiih the powers of the 
session, the same Foujdar who tries minor cases 
would also try cases of capital offence, and pass 
sentence upon them ; and his sentence can be con- 
finned or reversed only by the court of ministers 
under the presidency of the prince, for whose 
approval sentences on capital offences are forwarded. 
Appeal also lies from the decision of the Foujdar to 
the ministerial court, and to the ruler of a State him- 
self ; ihe chief civil couz-t, having no control or juris- 
diction over the Foujdaree court. The law and 
procedure which guide the business of this court 
have, from a long time, been Mahomedan. The 
Hindu criminal law, as contained in the Institutes of 
Manu, has been superseded by Mahomedan laws, 
perhaps ever since the Mahomedan conquest of 
India ; but before these States came in contact with 
the British Indian Government, certain of the old 
Hindu customs used to be observed, those especially 
which awarded light punishment to Brahmins con- 
victed of murder or culpable homicide. According 

8 
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to Manu a Brahmia convicted of manslaughter 
should be punished ^vith the shaving of his head, 
deprivation of his property, and the turning him 
out from his land of residence ; but he should not 
be put to death. In cases of adultery among 
females, the same law provides a system of punish- 
ment which would be regarded as too severe at the 
present time. It is therein enacted, that a woman 
convicted of adultery should be shaved of her head, 
deprived of her nose, and being mounted on a 
donkey, turned out of the community where she 
lived. These anomalous proceedings could not be 
preserved and tolerated under a Christian Govern- 
ment, holding the supreme sway of the country ; 
and hence the British Government was obliged to 
recommend the discontinuance of these and other 
similar practices in native States. The result has 
been that the criminal courts in the Bajputana 
States, being divested of some of their Hindu pro- 
cedures, without accepting in their place the penal 
laws of the British Government, have become purely 
Mahomedan courts, in many places, too, presided 
over by Mahomedan magistrates . 

The management of the police, being a con- 
comitant of the office of Foujdar, the same func- 
tionary controls this department also. The police 
of Bajputana, though not organized on the principle 
of our new detective and protective police, is still 
useful and efficient under proper management ; and 
in some respects excels the constabulary of the 
British territories. In tracins: thieves the Mina 
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policeman has a peculiar aptitude or almost instinct, 
which is not approached by the Hindustani and 
Punjabi police, with all their improved system o£ 
drill and training. Mr. Montstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Tod have one and, 
all deservedly commended the system of tracing 
thieves by the Minas, who, as a class of police-men 
if adequately paid and properly managed, would 
excel all others of this branch of the service. The 
Mina will trace a thief, when he proceeds to his 
work con amove, through rock, sand, or water, and 
under the greatest disadvantages of rain and wind. 
Once show him the spot where a burglary, highway 
robbery, or cattle-lifting has taken place, and he will 
trace the perpetrator of the deed by his foot-prints 
to a distance of one hundred miles and sometimes 
more. Nor is the Mina less useful in other respects : 
as a watchman, a single individual of his caste, 
when appointed to a village, will not suflfer theft or 
robbery to be committed within his boundary. But 
when not in the service of any Government or State, 
the same Mina is the worst thief and obstinate 
cattle lifter. In the principalities of Jeyapoor and 
Ulwar, the Minas are hereditary watchmen, guards 
of forts, arsenals, and treasuries, and they keep their 
trust very faithfully. ^"^ 

The general management of Police of a native 
State is on the whole satisfactory. 

• In Southern India there is a similar class of people, called CuUen which 
word signifies thief. His Excellency the Eajah of Poodoocotta ia a Callea 
bf Urth and descent. 
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The revenue administration of a native State is 
something peculiar to itself, and is an institution 
which has few parallels 'in modern times. The 
greater portion of land in eaeh state being alienated 
in jagirs and religious grants, the revenue derived 
from the Khalsa, or that portion of land which is 
under the direct assessment of the State, is the pro- 
perty of Government, and meets all its expenditura 
The jagirs are of several kinds, amongst which that 
given for military service is the principal, and is one 
not resumable by the State, as long as the service 
originally agreed upon is faithfully performed. 
When the Rajputana principalities were first found- 
ed, and the country taken possession of from the 
Minas, Bhils, and other aboriginal people who occu- 
pied it, the conquest was, as tradition goes, effected 
by military adventurers of the Rajput tribe, with 
leaders at their head from amongst the scions of the 
ruling families of Ayodhya and Kanouj. A land 
thus conquered by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiers of their own blood and kin, admitted a 
permanent right to the occupation of its soil on 
certain conditions from the beginning, supported by 
the laws and customs of the country. As a conse- 
quence of necessity for constant military aid from 
them for the preservation of the conquered land, the 
feudal lords received their grants of villages in Jagir, 
in consideration of the duties which they engaged 
to perform on an emergency, and the number of 
horses they supplied for the constant service of the 
State. Another kind of jagir was the grant made 
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formerly as provision in land for the support and 
maintenance of the junior members of a Royal 
family who have no claim to the throne (which is 
always secured for the eldest son), but who being 
born of Royal blood had to be provided with means 
suitable to keep their dignity and position. This 
latter jagir is also granted on the same principle as 
the former, and held on the same condition as those 
of the feudal lords : — the supply of effective cavahy 
horses and sowars for constant duty being compul- 
sory, and a main condition of the grant. On the 
demise of these jagirdars, leaving natural heirs of 
their own body, the son succeeds to the estate of 
his father, and his titles and honors, with the sanc- 
tion of his government ; but in the event of a failure 
of direct heirs, and when the land-holder dies in- 
testate, the adoption of an heir cannot be made 
without consulting the native government, and with- 
out procuring its sanction to that effect previously. 
In a few and isolated cases, the adoption is made 
without the knowledge and consent of the Durbar ; 
but it is not recognized, nor are the honors and titles 
allowed, so long as the sanction of the Durbar has 
not been procured. 

The other kind of jagir is the assignment of land 
made for State service. Under this head are in- 
cluded thejagirs of the highest functionaries, as well 
as of the commonest putwary of a village. These 
jagirs are often hereditary but sometimes for life 
only, and they are resumable by the State at any 
time. The fourth kind of grant is that made for 
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religious, educational, and charitable purposes! 
These do not lapse to the State on any account, but 
constitute a sort of endowment, and in this way has 
been alienated the greater portion of the land of a 
Hindu State. In the event of mismanagement of 
these endowments, the lands are temporarily re- 
sumed and officers appointed to superintend and 
bring their revenues into a proper state, keeping the 
accounts quite separate from the State Financial 
accounts. The main source of revenue of a native 
State, as has been before mentioned, is the Govern- 
ment share upon the produce of the Khalsa land. 
The ryot of Raj pu tana, who is a tenant-at-will, and 
not a permanent tenant like his brethren of Bengal, 
cultivates his land under a lease from the neigh- 
bouring Nazim or revenue Collector. He is also 
sometimes a subordinate tenant to a zemindar who 
takes in contract a purgunnah or a certain number 
of villages for a certain period, generally not ex- 
ceeding three years. The ryot, although a tenant- 
at-will, acquires a right to the soil when it has been 
cultivated by him and his ancestors for a long period, 
and is not liable to ejectment so long as he continues 
the same cultivation under the terms granted in his 
lease. The assessment of taxes upon the cultivator 
is generally made twice a year, in the seasons of the 
two crops of Rubbee and Rhoriff^ and according to 
the value of the produce. The Nazim sends out 
Ameens to the villages under his jurisdiction, to 
estimate the crop of each cultivator when it is ripe 
in the field ; and after this has been made upon 
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every acre of the cultivated land, the share of the 
state is demanded. If the ryot is affluent, he pays 
it in money, if not, in produce, which is sold by the 
officers under the Nazim, and the amount remitted 
to the local treasury. The system of payment in 
kind is not a favourite system with the cultivator, 
nor is it profitable to the Nazim, who being respon- 
sible for the disposal of the grain, and realization of 
its price, tries to avoid this mode of payment ; but 
the circumstances of the ryot sometimes compel the 
revenue officers to accept it. 

The army of a native State is composed of the 
three principal arms of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, and is generally officered by Mahomedan and 
Rajput officers under the general command of a 
commander-in-chief, who is designated Bukshi of 
the Fouj. The artillery is recruited from the Ma- 
homedan population of the State, and the infantry 
from both Hindu and Mahomedans, while the 
cavalry branch of the army is mostly filled by Raj- 
put horsemen, partly supplied by the jagirdars, and 
partly consisting o^ men engaged on regular pay. 
Besides the above three arms of the modern system 
of warfare, there lare irregular foot soldiers in some 

States who carry with them sword, shield, and knife, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the name 
of Nag as. These forces are drilled and equipped, 
though inadequately, yet after the European fashion, 
and are constantly reviewed by the commander-in- 
chief, and occasionally by the prince himself. As 
to the efficiency of the army of a native State for 
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active militaiy service, the question can be better 

decided by professional men, but to ourselves, as 
superficial thinkers on the subject, it seems plain 
that the force maintained by a native prince is a 
match for the turbulent people he has to govern, 
though regarding it in the European sense of the 
term, it is essentially deficient. 

The expenditure under the head of public works 
of a Hindu government, is a large item which the 
financiers have to meet from the State revenue. 
The lump sum, which is annually debited against 
this department of the State, is not expended on 
reproductive public works, but on such works as the 
construction of a Dharmashala, the sinking of wells 
in the vicinity of large towns, and the building of 
Bisraths in public bathing places on the Ganges and 
the Jumna. The excavation of tanks, the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, of roads, and of passes, and the 
erection of pillars and columns in the sacred shrines 
of Badrinarain, Kedarnath, Jwalamuki, Kashi, Gya, 
Mathura, and Brindabun, are the favourite works of 
public utility with the native princes ; while roads 
and canals in their own territories do not meet with 
the attention they deserve. It is a long established 
custom in India to construct public works in sacred 
places for the benefit of the pilgrims ; and these 
have no doubt their merit from the Hindu point of 
view, when the question is reflected purely in th^ 
light of their religion. But it may be questioned 
whether the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
responsible agent for the comfort and happiness of 
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his subjects, ought to be allowed to fritter away the' 
public revenue on philanthropic or religious works, 
the merit of which, according to his own religious 
teaching, accrues but to himself In a social point 
of view, the subject has an equal share in the State 
revenue with the ruler himself, and after all the 
items of the State expenditure are paid, the balance 
ought to be appropriated to measures, which would 
promote his comfort and well being. This can only 
be secured by promoting his social and intellectual 
advancement, by establishing educational institu- 
tions, and giving free and liberal instruction to the 
unlettered ; — by constructing good roads for the 
lame, the blind, the infirm traveller, for the poor man 
who carries a load on his head, for the distressed 
widow who carries half a dozen children with her^ 
and for the wretched cart-driver who drives a pair 
of famished bullocks, wearied and fatigued by the 
constant strain to overcome the obstructions of rock 
and sand, of depressions and prominences of the 
road, which hinder the progress of his vehicle. 
Regarded financially, roads, bridges, and canals are 
the pioneers of trade and commerce^ and consequently 
the forerunners of wealth and civilization. 

The department of public instruction under a 
native government is another subject, which is 
worthy of notice here. It is a notorious fact that 
Hindu rulers are invariably supporters of education, 
and are often unusually attached to men of learn- 
ing and genius who reside at their courts. An 
astronomer, a logician, or a bard meets .with that 
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reception from a Hindu prince, which in other 
countries would be awarded to ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries. The Peishwas of Puna, and the 
Rajahs of Joyapoor, Jodlipur, and Udyapur ever 
took a delight in the influx of learned Brahmins, 
who formerly used to crowd to their courts from the 
diflferent parts of India; and the extensive grants 
in land, which have been assigned to some pandits 
for their provision, prove beyond a doubt that the 
Hindu princes truly appreciated the merits of edu- 
cation. It used to be a custom in Kajputana that 
a Brahmin, when he finished his education, was 
presented to his ruler by the court pandits; and 
after being publicly examined before the assembly 
of learned men and State officers, a title, approach- 
ing the meaning of the University degrees of 
Europe, was conferred upon him, and a pension 
granted for his maintenance. The educational grants 
in native States are generally given in jagirs, and in 
few and rare cases, the schoolmaster's bill is paid 
from the treasury. The general education of the 
people at present being simply instruction in the 
Hindu language, a Brahmin in each village has a 
Patshala of his own, which is supported partly by 
the State grant, and partly by fees received from the 
pupils and attended by boys of the Brahmin, Raj- 
put, Veysha, and Sudra castes, and sometimes by 
the village Mahomedan boys as well. The educa- 
tion imparted in this institution is the reading and 
writing of Hindu, with arithmetic and letter writing. 
But in cities and towns throughout Rajputana, the 
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better class of Brahmins study Sanskrita, and the 
Kshatryas and sometimes the Veyshas also ; whilst 
the Kyeths and Mahomedans, as in other parts of 
India, acquire an education in the Urdu and Per- 
sian languages. These educational institutions, 
whether Sanskrita or Hindu, Urdu or Persian, are 
supported by the State. The pandit maintains his 
bidyalya from the income of the land, which has 
been assigned to himself or his ancestors ; and the 
Moulvi obtains the means of his livelihood from a 
similar source as the Brahmin, besides the fees he 
collects from his pupils. In some States, schools and 
colleges have also been established for the study of 
the English language, and these institutions are 
largely attended by the sons of the nobility and 
gentry, who have commenced to appreciate the 
benefits of an English education. 

It will be a material defect in the execution of 
the object of this paper, if we were to omit to men- 
tion the political relation of the British Govern- 
ment with the native States, and the functions of 
the British representatives who reside at the court 
of Native princes. But before entering into the 
details of this subject, it must be stated in justice to 
the political officers, that the outside public who oc- 
casionally talk and write upon the subject, greatly 
underrate the duties and responsibilities of our poli- 
tical agents, which, if impartially judged and care- 
fully enquired into on the spot, would be found as 
onerous and delicate as those of any office in India. 
And, perhaps, no branch of the public service re- 
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quires the exercise of so much tact, or entails so 
great a trial of temper and j udgment, as the situation 
of a political officer in a native State, The British 
Government, as paramount power in India and 
amongst its protected allies of Rajputana, deemed it 
necessary, on the first conclusion of treaties with the 
native powers, to appoint a British officer in each 
State as the medium of communication between the 
Supreme Government and its feudatories; as the 
friend and disinterested adviser of the latter, and a 
check against the intrigues and machinations of the 
courtiers and nobles by whom they are surrounded. 
It has been said above that the duties of a political 
officer are both onerous and delicate ; that they are 
not easy is proved by the failure of many men of 
undoubted ability who have been engaged on politi- 
cal missions. May we state what, in our opinion, 
has constituted the cause of such failure ? 

May not the reason be, that a British political 
officer in his mission to an Asiatic court is guided 
by his Christian impulses of right and wrong ; his 
cherished notions and convictions of the law of 
nations, the rights of sovereigns and princes, and 
the duties and responsibilities of a plenipotentiary 
as taught in the European school of politics;— 
whilst the intrigues of the Asiatic courtiers, the one- 
sided policy of its rulers, and the nonfulfilment of 
their pledges and promises, set at naught all the 
tact and ingenuity of the British politicals ? The 
Indian public, meanwhile, always impatient for a 
speedy and successful termination of a foreign policy, 
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weighs the acts of a diplomatist iti the scale of hope, 
which ever longs for success, and is never accustomed 
to receive in its balance the reverse of its wishes, 
however impracticable the final issue of it may be. 
The position of a public functionary in a diplomatic 
ciapacity in India is more delicate than it is in 
Europe. His situation becomes doubly difficult 
when his deeds and actions become the subject of 
public criticism. These remarks do not apply to the 
Rajputana politicals, who, as British agents deputed 
to inland protected States, guide the helm of their 
respective ships in a calm and untroubled sea, un- 
accustomed to the waves and storms which hazarded 
the political vessel of a Macnaghten or a Malcolm. 
But peaceful as the mission of a Rajputana political 
is, it is not devoid of the interest which attaches 
itself to similar functions in other countries of the 
world, nor does it demand the less exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment, than is necessary in the 
remote allied States, and never do the actions of 
these officers escape public comment, when they 
commit the least error in the discharge of their 
duties. But it may be inquired, what are the main 
duties of our political agents, and how far have they 
succeeded in the performance of them ? We would 
reply that a political agent has manifold duties to 
perform. He is the president of the court of vakeels, 
established for the purpose of deciding cases of inter- 
jurisdictional disputes : he is the channel of communi- 
cation between the British Government and the 
native prince, and the adviser of the latter in the 
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administration of his State : he is also the referee in 
all differences between the chief and his nobles and 
courtiers. In his capacity of president of the court 
of vakeek, he has to decide a large number of cases 
annually, and this alone is enough to occupy the 
time of an active and intelligent officer. Although 
aided by his coadjutors, the native vakeels of the 
different States, the political agent is the soul and 
substance of this court ; without his constant super- 
vision it would become corrupt and stagnant like 
other institutions in the hands of the natives. As 
the medium of communication between the native 
government and the Viceroy and his local represen- 
tative, the agent of the Governor-General, the 
political agent has to conduct a large amount of cor- 
respondence daily both in English and Vernacular. 
In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, he has 
to pay one or more State visits to him in a week, 
besides the weekly or fortnightly inspection of the 
Jail and the Educational Institutions. His house is 
a regular thoroughfare from early morning to four 
o'clock in the evening, and men of all sections of 
native society, and of all shades of life, resort to him 
for advice and assistance in their respective affairs. 
It has almost grown to be a fashion among the 
gentry of Rajputana to keep up a constant inter- 
course with the British representative ; and for this 
reason, many Thakurs, and others, resort to the house 
of the political agent, even for matters of no great 
moment. The prince himself encroaches much upon 
the time of the political agent^ by constantly send- 
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ing for him, and asking his opinion and advice in 
almost every measure which he undertakes for the 
administration of his State. This increased con- 
fidence of the people and their chief in the advice 
of the British agent, reveals to us a state of things 
which could at the outset scarcely have been hoped 
for : which even the originators of the policy of 
appointing political officers in native States, did not, 
perhaps, fully anticipate at the time. It is highly 
giutifying to see that a Rajput prince, whose ances- 
tors studiously avoided the advent of the Mahome- 
dan dignitaries and princes of the blood of the 
house of Delhi into their territories, even on the 
occasion of hunting excursions, does, of his free will 
and accord, invite the agent of the Governor-Gene- 
ral to his court; and when that officer's time is 
occupied with other more important business, that 
the prince himself should travel miles from his own 
territory for an interview with him, and candidly 
ask his advice on State matters. It can be easily 
inferred from the above how it tends to the ad- 
vantage of the Hindu princes, and the credit of the 
British name and the British Government that such 
appointments should be well filled. We have often 
heard many old and thoughtful Rajputs remark, that 
the integrity and the sense of responsibility of the 
British officers are the grounds of the stability of 
the British Empire in the East, and the source of 
the prosperity and advancement of the nation. The 
political agent renders an invaluable service to a 
native state when the prince is a minor, and the 
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administration of the Government is conducted by 
a regency council under his directions. In this 
instance many an officer has given English educa- 
tion to the minor princes, established English 
schools in their States, and greatly reformed their 
judicial and revenue administrative system, a service 
which has been duly appreciated by the princes 
themselves, when they have arrived at the age of 
discretion, and taken in their own hands the reins 
of Government. 

The general administration of a native govern- 
ment, for the last thirty years, has assumed a sober 
and enlightened tone, theoretically, not far behind 
that of an ordinary civilized modern State, Wl)%- 
ther we look at its revenue system, or its judicial 
courts, its police, or its army, we find everywhere 
traces of system and order based upon the laws and 
customs of the country, and evincing a good ad- 
ministration. Whether we -look to the flourishing 
shop of the bunnia, the well cultivated field of the 
ryot, or the beautifully planted garden of the mali, 
our eye meets everywhere marks of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. In cities and towns, 
in the midst of squares, and bazaars, the banker sits 
with the same ease and contentment of mind with 
his iron chest loaded with gold and silver coins and 
his writing box containing cheques, notes, drafts, 
and hundies, as he would do in the British cities of 
Delhi and Agra. The confectioner has the same 
flourishing and attractive shop as his brethren of 
Benares and Allahabad, and the artizan produces 
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the same fancy articles as the members of his craft 
in other parts of the country. The carpenter works 
with his chisel with the same independence of spirit, 
as his race throughout India ; and the blacksmith 
beats his anvil, and sings his ballad, in a mood of 
mind equally expressive of happiness and content- 
ment. In a word, security of life and property in 
a native State is not less than it is in the British 
districts ; and forced labour is to the full as restricted 
in the one as in the other. The feudal lords in the 
districts, and the officers and ministers in the seat 
of Government, who, in former times, often lived 

at variance with their prince, now execute his orders 
and mandates with a care and punctuality indica- 
tive of a thorough spirit of discipline. The money 
lender, who in olden times used to oppress, torture, 
enslave, and sell his insolvent debtor, has been 
taught to realize his money by the legitimate means 
of the Civil Court. The criminal, who, sixty years 
ago, if convicted of a crime, would have lost some 
of his limbs, now obtains food and clothing within 
the precincts of a Jail, as well as medicine and 
medical attendance when the state of his health 
requires it. The administration of a Hindu prince 
has likewise its other phase, which in some respects 
is so mild and humane that it excels all the theory 
of humanity of a Christian Government. The poor 
and the infirm, the lame and the blind, obtain full 
subsistence from the State alms-houses, and the 
widows and orphans of respectable but destitute 
families are provided with the means of living from 

10 
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tlie public treasury. The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with so unceremoniously as under the British laws, 
nor is he at once ousted from his field as in the 
British provinces under the permanent settlement. 
It may be asked, perhaps, how this change for the 
better administration of a native State has come on 
so suddenly and within so short a period. The 
question may be at once answered by a few com- 
prehensive sentences ; first, by the able supervision 
of our political officers; secondly, by the example 
of the liberal administration of the British districts 
which environ the protected States on all sides; 
thirdly, by the gradual infusion of a better morale 
into the minds of our Hindu princes themselves, 
partly by English education, and partly by inter- 
course with British officers and other foreigners ; 
and lastly, by the fostering care of that paternal 
Government, which for India's good, holds the para- 
mount sway of the empire from the Khyber Pass to 
Adam's Bridge. The present generation is some- 
what inclined to the idea of constant change and 
radical reform. " Whiht admitting the principle of 
effecting progressive hut gradual improvements in the 
system of native administration — for progress to be 
permanent must he gradual, — we conscientiously 
believe that it is of all things most necessary that the 
existing relation of the native States ivith the para- 
mount power shoidd continue^ as it is, without inter- 
ruption ; for it is by virtue of the connexion as it now 
exists, that the Hindu princes will appreciate more 
and more the social, moral, and political benefits which 
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they denve by an alliance with the representative in 
Ada of European civilization^ and that they tvill he 
kept in constant remembrance of the duties and 
responsibilities with ivhich it has pleased the Great 
Dispenser of events to entrust them J' 



TANJOEE, ITS MAHEATTA CONQUEST AND 

CONQUEEOES. 



CHAPTER III. 



*' From the Banas of Cheitore sprang the lianas of Oudepoor, 
universally admitted to be the oldest family in Hiudoostan ; 
and from thdm^ according to the legend quoted, it is pre- 
tended that the founder of the Mahratta nation, as hitherto 
hnoivn to tiSy dreto his lineage'* — Grant Duff.* 

Of the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore we have no 
autlientic records. It lasted about 176 years. The 
Princes of this line trace their origin to Shahjee the 
Great. The Mahrattas first established themselves 
as a loading power at Satara and Kolapore on the 
"Western Coast, and subsequently at Tiinjore on the 
Eastern Coast. It will be seen that a close connec- 
tion was kept up by these Principalities by marriages 
of the two royal houses. The Princes of Tanjore 
marrying the daughters of the Chiefs of Satara 
and Kolapore. 

The hardy warriors of the western mountains, 
when they settled down on the quiet plains of the 
south, had no enemies to contend against. The 
country they obtained, through easy treachery, they 
had a wealthy people to rule over and a rich pro- 
vince to support them, and in process of time they 
sunk into listlessness and luxury. 

To go back to their history a little.^ The first 
Mahratta chief of note was Shahjee the Great, who 
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had founded a kingdom on the Western Coast of 
Hindustan, and extending Lis tprritorial jurisdic- 
tion, entered the Carnatic in A. D. 1637. He was 
married to Jeejee Bye, the daughter of Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao, by whom he had two sons, Sumbhajee 
and Sevajee. 

The principal Mahratta chief in the service of the 
Ahmednuggur State wasJ^dowRao, Deshmookh of 
Sindkheir, supposed with much probability to have 
been a descendant of the Rajah of Deagurh. No 
Mahratta family was so powerful as the Jadows. 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, in the end of the sixteenth 
century, held a Jagheer, uuder the Nizam Shahee 
government, for the support of ten thousand 
horse. 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta family, 
sumamed Bhonslay, which first rose into notice 
under the Ahmednuggur government. They are said 
to have held several Patels^hips ; but their principal 
residence was at the village of Verole, near Dowlut- 
abad. Babjee Bhonslay had two sons, the elder 
named Mallojee, and the younger Wittoojee. 
Mallojee was early married to Deepa Bye, the sister 
of Wungojee, or Jugpal Rao Naick Nimbalkur, 
Deshmookh of Phultun. At the age of twenty-five, 
in the year A.D. 1577, by the interest of Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao, he was entertained in the service of 
Mortiza Nizam Sha, with a small party of horse, of 
which he was the proprietor. He had no children 
for many years, which is considered a great misfor- 
tune among Hindus. He was a rigid votary of tho 
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deity Malidco, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, 
of Tooljapoor, was the Koolswamy of his family; 
but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 
an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or peeVy 
named Shah Shureef, residing at Ahmednuggur, was 
engaged to offer up prayers to this desirable end; 
and Mallojee's wife having shortly after given birth 
to a son, in gratitude to the peer's supposed beno- 
diction, the child was named after him, Shah, with 
tlio Mahratta adjunct of respect, jee; and in the 
ensuing year, a second son was in like manner named 
Shureefjce. Shahjee was born in A.D. 1594. 

Mallojee Bhonslay was an active Silladar, and had 
acquitted himself so well in various duties intrusted 
to him, that he began to attain distinction. He had 
by some means made an addition to his small body 
of horse, and was always much noticed by his first 
patron Jadow Rao. His elder son Shahjee was a 
remarkably fine boy ; and on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Hoolee festival in the year A.D. 1599, 
when Shahjee was five years old, he accompanied 
his father to the house of Jadow Eao. It is usual 
for all castes of Hindus to meet on that occasion, at 
the residence of some principal person, on the fifth 
day of the festival ; and when there is any footing 
of intimacy, the children often accompany their 
fathers to the place of assembly. Shahjee, on this 
occasion, was noticed by Jadow Rao, who good 
nrituredly called the boy towards him, and seated him 
bolide his daughter named Jeejec, a pretty child of 
three or four years old. The children began to play 
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together, when Jadow Rao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter, * well, girl, wilt 
thou take this boy as thy husband?' and turning 
round to the company, observed in the same strain, 
' they are a fine pair.' The children, at this time, 
happening to throw some of the red colour at each 
other, which is a common amusement on this festival, 
the circumstance occasioned a great deal of laughter 
in the assembly. This mirth, however, was dis- 
turbed by Mallojee Bhonslay's rising up and saying, 
* take notice, friends, Jadow has this day become a 
contracting party with me in marriage;' to which 
some of those present assented ; but Jadow seemed 
astonished, and was mute. 

Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere joke, 
Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojee to a dinner, 
but ho declined the invitation, unless Jadow would 
formally recognize Shahjee as his son-in-law. This 
Jadow Rao peremptorily refused ; and his wife, 
being a proud woman of high spirit, was very in- 
dignant at his having, even in jest, matched her 
daughter with such a person as the son of Mallojee 
Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, however, to have been 
crafty and persevering, little scrupulous about the 
means employed, so that his end could be obtained. 
^ He retired to his village, where it is pretended that 
the goddess Bhawanee, having appeared to him dis- 
covered a large treasure ; at all events he and his 
brother Wittoojee became possessed of money in 
some secret manner, which in that troubled period 
of the Nizam Shahec government, during the first 
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years of the seventeenth century, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as to the fact of possess- 
ing the money, was a soucar or banker of Chumar- 
goondee, named Sashao Naick Poonday, in whose 
hands the cash was deposited. But, according to 
Mahratta legend, the discovery of this treasure was 
merely a means which the goddess afforded to eflTect 
what slie had, on first appearing, declared to Mallo- 
jeo; namely, tliat Hhere shall be one of thy family 
who shall become a king : he shall be endowed with 
the qualities and attributes of Sambh ; he shall re- 
establish and preserve justice in Mahrashtra, and 
remove all that molest Brahmins, and violate the 
temples of the gods; his reign shall form an epoch, 
and his posterity shall mount the throne for twenty- 
seven generations.' 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase of 
horses, and in the popular works of digging tanks^ 
building wells, and endowing various temples; but 
he was not diverted from his favourite scheme of 
being connected with the family of Jadow Rao. 
Jugpal Naick Nimbalkur of Phultun, the brother of 
Deepa Bye, Mallojee's wife, warmly interested him- 
self to promote the proposed marriage of his nephew. 
Wealth too, at a falling court, like that of Ahnied- 
nuggur, could procure anything; and as Jadow Bao's 
objection was now confined merely to Mallojee's 
rank, this was soon obviated, by his being raised to 
the command of five thousand horse, with the title 
of Mallojee Rajah Bhonslay. The forts of Sew- 
neree and Chakun, with their dependent districts^ 
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wero likewise placed in Uis chargj3; atid the *Pei> 
gmma<9 of Popna and Sopa inad^ over to liiui in 
Jagh^er. Thus eyery obsta^lo being removQd, 
Jadow* Rao had nQ longer aii e^cusq for not per- 
forming what he was urged to by his sover^ign^ 
^ChQ marriage of Shahjee to Je^jee Bye wq.s cele- 
brated with gr^at pompi wd was honoured by th^ 
presence of the Sultan. 

By Tooka Byo Mohitay,^ his second wife, Shalyee 
had one sop, Venk^gee, Suiabhajee, the ^Ider &on 
of the firi^t piarriagi^; was his father's favourite, and 
aoQojppamed him, from early iufai^qy, ip all his ex^ 
cmrsion^ and was killed iathe Carnatip, but thQ 
yopnger sod, S^vajee, remained with his mother; 

3^ajee was born in ih^ Fort of Qewneree, in the 
paonthpfMay A> D. 1627; and during tho turbuli^jit 
period in whi<}h his childhood was passed, he had fvQ^ 
quently ^SQ0.ped, by his mothers vigilance, fromfalli 
^pg intq tb^ hands of their Mahcmi^da^ enemies. It 
is not known where he was concealed when hi* 
mother wa^ made prisoner ; but it is probable her 
release was obtained on the plea of her h^sband'p 
n^^lect, and the disgrace, which many of Ui^ riela- 
jtionSy both Jadows and Bhonslays in the Mogul 
service^ would conceive attached to themselves. 

After the death of Shalyee, his kingdom was 
divided into two parts ; those on the Western coast, 
liilling to the share of Sevajee, went by the name 
of the kingdoms of Satara and Kolapore, and those 

a 

• Aabtlier MahraUa Chieftain family, rising then fast into.importance. The 
Bhon»lay8 and Mohitays were unjted together by intcrmaniagee. 
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on the Eastern coast falling to the lot of Venka* 
jee went by the name of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
In course of time these kingdoms separated and 
became distinct principalities,* being ruled by the 
sons and grandsons of Shahjee. 

We are informed that the dissensions between 
Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapore, and her 
nephew,led to a division of interests; and Sumbhajee, 
the half brother of her son Raja Bam, having 
secured the fort of Panalla near Kolapore, kept 
possession of the southern tracts, in spite of Sahoojee; 
till at length his title to a separate kingdom, as the 
descendant of Sevajee's younger son, was admitted, 
and a partition treaty was drawn up on the 2ffth 
April 1731, which is in possession of His Highness 
the Rajah of Satara. This treaty, it will be seen, 
marks nearly an equal division of the Mahratta 
dominions at that time ; leaving the rivers Varna 
and Kistna as the defined boundary of the two 
kingdoms of Kolapore and Satara.* 

Thus were the Mahratta Principalities split into 
three kingdoms, viz., Satara, Kolapore and Tanjore.* 

It must be remembered that Venkajee was always 
employed with his father Shahjee in the Carnatic^ 
and accompanied him on his visit to Sevajee 
among the ghauts in A. D. 1662; after which he 
seems to have returned to the Carnatic, where he 
was when Sevajee overran it in A. D. 1677. In this 

1 Early History of Satara. — Briggs. 

2 Bhonslays of Satara. — Frere. 

3 Genealogical Tabic of the Mahratta Kings of Satara, Kolapore xnd 
Janjore, 
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expedition one of Sevajee's professed objects was 
tp claim his share of his father's property from 
his half brother Venkajee. The latter was at 
first prepared to resist by force, but ultimately 
visited his brother. He, however, denied the right 
of the latter to any share in their property in the 
Carnatic. Sevajee at one time contemplated con- 
fining him, till he gave up half the Jagheers and 
personal property, but ultimately abandoned the idea, 
as inconsistent with his own character as a brother 
and a prince, and allowed Venkajee to return to Tati- 
jore. He, however, overran and laid under contri- 
bution all the Jagheers which his father had held in 
Mysore. At this time Sevajee grounded his claims 
to half his father's property in the Carnatic, on the 
assertion it was not mere territory but his inherit- 
ance (wutam), which he was in honour bound not to 
abandon. 

In A. D. 1678, after Sevajee had returned north- 
wards, Venkajee attacked the troops his brother 
had left in the Carnatic, and was repulsed with great 
loss. On hearing of this, Sevajee wrote him a long 
and veiy sensible letter, pointing out the folly of 
discord and the necessity of union, and offering peace 
on condition of Venkajee's giving up to him the whole 
of their father's possession in the Camatie. Ulti- 
mately an arrangement was made, whereby Venka- 
jee agreed to pay down a considerable sum, and divide 
their father's jewels and share the revenue of his 
Carnatic territory. Sevajee then allowed him to re- 
tain Tanjore, and gave him back the Mysore Jagheers. 
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Just previous to his death, in A. D. 1680^ 
Sevajee had exacted from the Bejapore Govemmeat^ 
as the price of his alliance, the . cession of all claims 
of sovereignty over the Carnatic and Taiyore cl^t 
tricts. This dreaded supremacy thus fetcquii^ed by 
his brother, so mortified Venkajee that he neglect^ 
his affairs and gave himself up to melancboly, which 
drew from Sevajee a letter^' full of energy and good 
sense, one of the last he ever dictated. On Sevajee's 
death Venkajee Avithdrew all share of tribute from 
iis nephew Sumbhajee, and in A. D. 1687 an expedi> 
tion was planned by the latter to enforce his claims^, 
but it seems to have bfeen unsuccessful. 

From this time there does not appear to havi 
het^n much connection kept up between the ^Stat^ 
of Tanjore and Satara. Th^ territory of th4 
fortner is stated to have been laid undet cdtii 
tribution by the Emperor's army in A. D. 1696, froia 
which it may be inferred that Venk^jee^i son* 
th^n on the Tanjore Musnud, was co-operating 
with his S^tai-a countrymen against Aurungzebe. 
From the death of Tookggee, Venkajee's son, then oil 
the Taiyore Musnud, the real power of the Stato 
appears to have been vested in a Mahomedah 
officer who commanded the Fort of Tanjore up to 
Ak D. 1741; but of the subsequent history of 
Tanjore, little is to be gleaned from the Satan 
records, or published histories of the Mahratta 
State. 



* Copy of this letter is preserved by Duflf in big * Maliratta Histqry,' 
Vol. I^ p. 213. 
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: Following up the Tanjore manuscripts, Venhajee 
:^Vas tlie first who sat on the throne of Tanjore, and 
was succoeded by his son Yehajeein A. D. 1676, Avho 
reigned eight years and died in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. He had three sons; Shajee, Ser* 
bojee and Tookojee. . Befpre his death, Yekojee be* 
queathed his kingdqm to his eldest son Sbajee ; to 
his second. son he left the kingdom of Sokottee, a 
district two miles south of Combaconum ; and to his 
thitd son, he presented the towu of Mahadevaput- 
tanura^ forty miles south of Tanjore, 
: In A. D. 1684, SliajiiG began to reign. He is 
said to have improved the palace, erepted a beau- 
tiful throne-room, built the <5houltries at the four 
gates of the Fort, chuttrums for the accommoda- 
tion of tho {)oor and hospitals tor the sick, and 
sent out for physicians so far as Hyderabad and 
Arabia.. He also established civil and criminal courts 
of justice; and having no issue, he bequeathed 
his kingdom to his brother Serbojee. 

Ser&o; 66 reigned in A.D. 1711, and turned his atten- 
tion to improve the revenues of the country. He was 
a warrior and fought some battles. He married into 
thd Mahratta families of .Satara, viz., the Chiefs of 
Gatcay, Sirkay, and Mohitay. And, having no 
issue, he was succeeded by his brother Tookojee, who 
reigned from A.D. 1729 to 1736. Tookojee was a 
great linguist. There is a story current, that a fakeer 
of Arabia presented this prince with two swords, 
called Ncygini and Pathmany, possessing miraculous 
influences. The swords are now preserved in the 
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Madras Museum. On his death, his son Aycojce 
liajah, who was commonly called BabaSaib, suoceed- 
edhim and reigned from A.D. 1736 to 1737, on whose 
demise his son Prethap Sim or Prethap Sing being a 
minor, his mother Seejan Bye acted as regent for the 
next three years, from A. D. 1737 to 1740. She is 
described as a charitable woman. During the inter- 
regnum, the Nabob of Arcot exercised great in- 
fluence over Tanjore, much to the inconvenience of 
the reigning queen. A distant relation of the latd 
Rajah, taking advantage of the state of aflfairs, in* 
trigued with the prime minister and dethroned 
Seejan Bye. The usurper was Shahjee or Shahojee- 
commonly called Kattoo Rajah. He reigned fipom 
A. D. 1740 to 1741. He was stabbed by the Maho- 
medan minister of the Nabob of Arcot, for an insult 
offered him ; who placed upon the throne Prethap 
Sing. He reigned from A. D. 1741 to 1765. But the 
minister Syd Side had the full management of the 
Government, and his tyrannies brought about his un- 
timely death. He was murdered, and was buried 
on the northern bank of the Vadavar, where a large 
Muntapum still marks the spot of his interment^ 
and is called Syd Ghori. Prince Prethap Sing 
devoted his time and talents to the improvement of 
his kingdom. He established eighteen Zemin- 
daries, and is said to have repaired the temples 
at Combaconum and Chellambrum. He built palaces 
at Combaconum, Trivellore, Madura, Ramasweram 
and Trenamalai. Ho is said to have had a whole- 
some dread of Feringhees, looking upon them as 
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notoriously bad characters ; and imposed a payment 
of five fanams on any European who entered his 
territory. He established a toll gate^'^ for this 
purpose, which money was collected as a guaran- 
tee for peaceful behaviour, and was paid back 
to the giver on his returning the ticket, on 
leaving his territory. Prince Prethap Sing had 
two sons, the name of the first was Tooljajee 
Bajah, and the name of. the second Amarasimma 
Bajah, or Ameer Sing. In A. D. 17^5, Pre- 
thap Sing Rajah died, and was succeeded by his 
son Tooljajee Bajah, who reigned np to A, D. 1788, 
and was succeeded by his brother Amarasimma^ 
whose succession being illegal, he was deposed by 
the British Government in A. D. 1798* To him 
succeeded Serfqjee, the adopted son of Tooljajee 
Kajab. Be was one of the best of the Mahratta 
rulers of Tanjore. He reigned thirty-five years> 
and was succeeded by his son Maha Pajah Sevajee, 
who reigned A. D. 1833 to 1855. With him the 
independence of the Tanjore Mahratta dynasty was 
forced to terminate in A. D. 1857, by the ruthless 
hand of Annexation. 



* Tho dilapidated walls of this toll-gate istill remain. 



PEOTECTION AND PATRONAGE OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER IV. 



''I bave seon many crottmed lieads^ bat not one, whose ^qpor^meftl 
was more princelif,** Bishop Heber.^ ■ ' -j 

The name of Robert de Nobilibus* will be last- 
ingly associated with the first spread of Chrifih' 
tianity in Southern India. It must be adtnitted, 
however, that he, his associates, and successors- 
aimed at high game. They forgot, apparently, that 
the beginnings of Christ^s manifestations of saving: 
grace, were directed to the poor. With preachings 
and persuasion, these teachers adopted a questions 
able policy. They sought for converts among the 
heaven-born of India; they addressed themselves to 
the Priesthood-— the Brahmins. To quote a gxaphie 
Writer^ — 'They had studied, and they understood 
the native languages ; they made themselves familioc 
with, and were ready to adopt the habits and cus^ 
toms of the natives. They called themselves 
Western Brahmins, and in the disguise of Brahmins^ 
they mixed themselves with the people; taUdng 
their language, following their customs, and coun- 
tenancing their superstitions. Clothed in the 
Sacerdotal yellow cloth, with the mark of sandal 
wood on their foreheads, their long hair streaming 

1 Last days of Bisliop Ileber, by Archdeacon Robinson. 

2 Known in India as Thathuva Bdthagur, fifi^euQun'sSSfTf^^^'f Teacher 
of truth. 

3 India as it ought to be, by Major W. Hough. 
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down their backs, tlieir copper vessels in their hands, 
tlieir wooden-sandals on their feet, these new Brah- 
mins found acceptance among the people, and wero 
welcomed by the Princes of Southern India. They 
performed their ablutions with scrupulous regularity 
they ate no animal food, they drank no intoxicating 
liquors, but found in the simple fare of vegetables 
and milk, at once a disguise and a protection against 
their doubtful course of action. The Christian had 
appeared among the highest castes of India eating 
and drinking, gluttonous and wine bibbers, and they 
had paid the penalty of an addiction to these 
feverish stimulants under the burning copper skies 
of the east/ 

Their success among the Brahmins was very 
small, and these Missionaries soon began to see tho 
necessity of seeking converts, from among the lower 
ordei-s. They went among the villagers, condescend- 
ed to Pariahs, and achieved great triumphs over the 
humblest classes of the people. But in time these 
Hew Brahmins were discovered to be only Ferin- 
ghees in disguise, and the natives consequently re-» 

jected with contempt their ministrations. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the Danes were first established at Tran- 
qucbar, and commenced the work of evangelization 
themselves, in India, about the opening of the 
eighteenth century. Bartholomew Ziegcnbalg and 
Hcniy Plutscho arrived at Tranquebar in the year 
A. D. 1706, under the patronage of Frederick IV. 
of Denmark, These missionaries' efforts wero also 

12 
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jmtronlz^d by England/ even by its royalty. * It 
is the glory of those Danish missionaries that they 
were the first to attempt the conversion of the 
natives of India by means of the translation of the 
scriptures and the education of youths/ In pur. 
suance of this object they founded schools. The 
French and English wars presented many obstacles 
and difficulties in their way. 

This brings u# down to the time of Christian 
Frederick Swartz. In the annals of Tanjore his* 
tory, the name of Swartz the missionary, and Surfo- 
jee the prince, are closely entwined ; so that the bio- 
graphy of the one might in all respects be considered 
the biography of the other ; and if we were to trace 
up the life and acts of Surfojee as a ward, a private 
individual, and a prince, we would only, in other 
words, be giving a picture of the influences of Chris- 
tianity in her revered missionary, over a royal per- 
sonage ; and its workings developed, in words as well 
as actions, in an individual thoroughly imbued with 
its principles. In the life of the venerable niis- 
gionary Swartz, we find it recorded, that the Bajah 
Tooljajee held him in such estimation, as to listen to 
his advice in all matters^ as a son tvoiUd to the counsel 
of his father ; that he granted the Christians suppoii^ 
protection^ and privileges; and that when by datnestio 
misfortunes^ it became necessary for 1dm to adopt an 
heir to the throne^ the Bajuh pointing to his ncidy 
udopted son, addressed the Christian Missionary irk 
these following remarkable toords — ' This is not my son, 

1 Ykle Appendix A, 
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but yours; into your Jiands I deliver him ;* and further, 
'/ appoint you guardian to the child, I intend to 
give him over to your care, or literally * to put his 
hands into yoursJ^^ 

Mr. Swartz at the time refused to undertake 
so responsible a duty/ and suggested that hia 
uncle Ameer Sing, who had been appointed Re- 
gent, should be nominated guardian to the infant 
heir. But subsequently, the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment which the widows of the late Rajah and his 
adopted successor experienced from the Regent, 
induced the British Government, by the advice of 
Mr. McLeod, the Commissioner, to appoint Mr. 
Swartz guardian to the young Prince Surfojee, 
whereby the child was secure of the protection of 
the Government, which he so very greatly needed. 
In addition to this maladministration of the affairs 
of the Rajah Tooljajee, the jealousy and animosity 
of Ameer Sing towards the widows of his late 
brother, as well as towards the heir to the throne in 
Surfojee, continued unabated ; and matters had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that the British Government 
were constrained at last to interfere. The historian 
of the time informs us, that in consequence of the 
death of his son-in-law, the husband of his only 
child. Ameer Sing in his unbounded sorrow, and 
disappointment in his hope of obtaining any off- 
spring to succeed him on the throne, ascribed his 



* Sarfojee was adopted on the 22Qd January 1787, when Sir Archibald 
Campbell was Governor of Madras. 
1 The MissionarT's first reply was ' Hay thia child become a child of God * 
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loss to witchcraft, and charged the widows of tift 
Jate Eajah, his brother, with having compassed their 
wicked design by moans of a magician. He further 
charged them with conspiring against his own life, 
and after condemning the Pujari, or magician, to be 
hanged for the alleged witchcraft, he caused a pro- 
clamation to be publicly read under the windows of 
the Bye Sahib's residence, accusing them of insti- 
gating the wretched man to this astrocious ciime. 
But all this Avhile, the Regent liimself was guilty of 
the villainous trick of causing a quantity of chillies 
and other such stuff to be burnt under the windows 
pf Surfojee's apartments, whereby he and all. his 
attendants were nearly suffocated to death. Other 
instances of persecution and annoyance are described 
in the subjoined letter from the prince to his guard- 
ian Swartz, in which the circumstances are mention- 
ed with such simplicity and artlessness, as to leave no 
room for doubting their truth. * I will not/ he 
writes, ' again explain the various vexations which I 
have hitherto suffered from Ameer Sing,Maha Rajah, , 
beci^use you know them, and have mentioned them 
to Government. Though the Government has often 
tidmonished Ameer Sing to behave friendly to me, 
he has disregarded all expostulations. That I still 
live, I owe to the kindness of Governments I will only 
mention one of the last grievances caused by Ameer 
Sing. Sultan Bye Sahib behaved to me as a 
mother, from my infancy. Upon her recent death 
I wished to honor her by performing the funeral 
rites ; but as the Governor and Council determined 
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As he insisted upon it, he should have performed it^ 
but instead of this he sent a hired man, and he him- 
self went out of the Fort as soon as the corpse was 
carried away, which disrespect grieved me very 
much. He continues to torment us. My teadiera 
he prevents from coming to me. . My servants he 
confines, so that hardly any one will stay with me ; 
when a merchant comes to sell cloth to me, the 
merchant and his cloth are detained. I could men- 
tion many things more; but why should I trouble 
you with all my grievances. I entreat you to send 
this my letter to the Ilonorable Board and to 
beseech them either to call me to Madras, which I 
heartily wish, or to put a guard of Europeans near 
.the gate to protect me and my two mothers, or 
to give me a room out of the Fort, in your garden-, 
I entreat you to lay my grief before your Honorable 
Board, Now they can help me, and I trust that tJiey 
mil protect vie.* 

This letter shows at once the implicit confidence 
which the young prince placed in the professions of 
friendship and in the principles of honor, probity 
and justice which had hitherto characterized thq 
•British Government in tliis land. The venerable 
missionary to whom the above letter was addressed 
* corroborates the statement of Surfojee, and expressed 
his fears regarding the issue of the treatment which 
the young prince had undergone, and was under- 
going from Ameer Sing, and he consequently urged 
strongly on the Madras Government, the immediate 
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necessity, of adopting prompt measures for the 
remedy of the evils complained of by the young 
prince, and for securing to him safety, comfort, and 
health. The entire faith and trust which the prince 
and his family had, in the honor of the British Gov- 
ernment, and the sure hope they felt, that the 
rulers of this country would hold inviolate the pro- 
mise they had made, and would unhesitatingly redeem 
the pledges they had given, of protecting the late 
Rajah's family, and securing intact all their privileges; 
will appear manifest from the fact, that the Bye 
Sahibs adopted a plan of escape, sought for by the 
adopted heir himself, and which was so contrary in 
many respects, to the moral and social habits of Hinda 
females. A detachment of the Company's troops, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Swartz, accom* 
plished the removal of Surfojee, and the widows from 
the palace of the late Rajah without occasioning the 
least disturbance. The young prince and his rela* 
tives soon afterwards left Tanjore, and accompanied 
by their faithful friend and protector, reached the 
presidency. Every effort for their detention had 
been made by Ameer Sing, but happily without suc- 
cess. That prince dreaded an exposure of his pro- 
ceedings against these ladies, and the adopted heir 

to the throne. He rightly judged that, once at the 
presidency town, and the seat of Government, they 

would not lose the opportunity of declaring their 
grievances, and seeking revenge against the wrong- 
doer. And so we find that the widows of the late 
Kajah, and Mr, Swartz as guardian, to the young 
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prince, addressed the Governor-General, Lord Oorn- 
wallis, on the subject of their wrongs. 

After an unaccountable delay of four years, the 
matter was brought to a conclusion. It would ap- 
pear, that when in A. D. 1793 the validity of 
Surfojee's succession to the musnud was called in 
question by Ameer Sing, Sir Archibald Campbell 
paid Tanjore a visit, and convened a meeting of 
twelve Pundits, who declared the adoption of the 
prince to be invalid. The matter was therefore 
decided in favour of Ameer Sing. In referring to 
this matter in his subsequent letter to the Marquis 
Cornwallis, Swartz after giving some sketch of the 
history of Surfojee, from the period of his adoption, 
to that of his removal to Madras, thus proceeds/ 
* As I knew nothing of their Shastras, and the whole 
business was done so quickly, I was silent, for which 
I blame myself, for these Pundits ought to Jiave given 
a proof from the Shastras to vindicate the justice of 
their opinion, but nothing of this kind was done. 
When I afterwards read the translation of the Hindu 
laws which were published in Bengal, I was aston- 
ished, when I found that those Pundits had acted 
a base part* Your Lordship wished to have authen- 
tic proofs of their having been bribed, five of them, 
who formerly had no office, are taken into the Rajah's 
service, others have fields which they would immedi- 
ately lose, if they confessed. One of them is here, 
who declared that hope and fear influenced liim, that 
he was conscious of Imving done ivrong ; but he said, 

J McmoiiiB of C. F, Swartz, by Hugh Tearson. 
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*as the present Rajah, before he was proclaimed, was 
alix^ady in the possession of the country and treasure, 
every one had hopes and fears. You had no reason 
to expect a just decision from us under these circum- 
stances. His money has made him King; but if 
you desire us to confess publicly, you must protect 
us publicly.' ' This is in some degree confirmed,* 
proceeds S wartz, ^by a declaration which the present 
Rajah made in the presence of Mr. DeSouza, a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, Sir Archibald Campbell's dubash, 
Shevaram, and myself, at the time when Mr. Petrio 
was sent to Tanjore to oblige the Rajah to pay his* 
arrears. The Rajah then said, ^^If they presB me 
too much I will reveal all and raise a storm over all ' 
England. For they have all got money from me^ 
except Mr. Sivartz^ 'Whether those who were 
then present would choose to confirm this declara^ 
tion I know not, but I can confirm it in the most 
solemn and awful manner,' adds Mr. S wartz. 

'The present Rajah has made three objections to 
Surfojee's adoption which some Pundits, at the 
desire of the late Rajah's family have answered, I 
beg leave to send all those answers taken from the 
Shastra. As the present Rajah has requested that 
no stranger might be admitted to his palace and 
Government, that your Lordship may be convinced 
that Surfojee is no stanger, but has a right to the 
Government of the country, not only on account of 
his having been adopted, but even on account of 
his birth, I beg leave to send your Lordship hia 
pedigree. Whether these my reflections, which I 
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have made with a conscientious regard to truth, will 
throw some light upon the whole matter, I leave to 
your Lordship's better judgment. Having been too 
silent, when the twelve Pundits gave their opinion, I 
have written this letter to ease my mind, and, if 
possible, to benefit my unfortunate pupil. A line 
from your Lordship on this subject shall be my 
comfort. In your Lordship's determination I shall 
cheerfully acquiesce.' 

The letter, from which we extract the above, 
was sent along with another from the widows 
of Tooljajee, in which, all details respecting the 
adoption of the young prince were fully given, 
and the adoption itself, pronounced by these ladies, 
to have been regular and formal, legal and valid. 
They also disposed of two objections brought for- 
ward by Ameer Sing, namely, the age of the 
young prince, and the fact of his being the only son. 
They asserted that the Pundits, who gave their 
decision in favor of Ameer Sing, were induced 
to do so from corrupt influence. To prove this 
assertion, they proposed, that a reference should 
be made to those Pundits, who had been ori- 
ginally referred to by Tooljajee, when he first 
declared his intention, of adopting the present 
heir. Those Pundits, it would appear, had not 
been consulted by Sir Archibald Campbell, when 
he investigated the matter. The ladies also 
suggested, that the Pundits who had repudiated 
the adoption, should be required to state their 
grounds of objection, and prove their allegations 

13 
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from the Shastras. This mode of proceeding, 
they very justly remarked, would make it clear at 
once, whether it was gross ignorance which misled 
them, and so caused others to be deceived by evil 
influences, which cramped their mind, and warped 
their judgment. 

The ladies further importuned the Governor- 
General, not to leave India without deciding the 
matter of the young prince's claims as they ap- 
prehended that Ameer Sing would, though at 
the time without an heir himself, adopt an infant, 
and so place further obstacles to the prince's acces- 
sion to the throne. But although the claim of the 
young prince w^as brought immediately to the notice> 
and under the consideration of Government, the 
necessary delay, in those days, in the transmission of 
documents from one Presidency to another, did not 
permit of any settlement, or adjudication taking 
place, during the administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
That nobleman had resigned the reins of Govern- 
ment and had been succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth. 

Complaints, however, continued still to be made 
against the misrule of Ameer Sing, and the British 
Government felt themselves bound to interfere in 
the affairs of Tanjore. 

In a minute written by the distinguished ruler 
just mentioned, after paying a deserved tribute 
to the high and honorable character of the 
Venerable Missionary Swartz, he proceeds to 
observe as follows, regarding the right of the 
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Company originally to interfere with respect to 
the succession to Tanjore. ^That the same right 
called upon them, under existing circumstances, to 
review the whole subject, and that if it should ap- 
pear that the decision of Goverilment had been pro- 
cured by imposition and intrigue, by which the 
legal heir had been deprived of his right, a decla- 
ration to that effect, followed by his substitution, 
would be more honorable to British justice, and 
more calculated to promote our political character 
and interests ; than to suffer the continuance of a 
usurpation obtained at our hands, by sinister and 
undue means. It would manifest to the world, that 
the principle of British justice, is ever true to itself, 
and that, if those entrusted with its administration 
should be betrayed into error, (an event not impos- 
sible even from the integrity of their own minds) 
when truth shall have made its way, the hour of 
retribution must come, and the honor of the British 
name be completely vindicated. Such a declaration 
would be in strict conformity with the principles 
avowed at the time of Ameer Sing's succession, it 
would be a proof, not only of our justice, but of our 
liberality, and by converting a temporary success,into 
a perpetual disgrace, would afford an awful lesson to 
those who may be disposed to tamper with the 
integrity of our countrymen.' 

Actuated by such noble and worthy principles, 
the British Government made a full, fair, and im- 
partial investigation, into the subject of succes- 
fiion, and with this view, they called upon the 
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late Resident, to state all that he knew or believed 
relative to* the right of Ameer Sing to the mus- 
nud. This information tbey intended should be 
supplementary, to what had already been laid 
before them, in the documents forwarded by Mn 
Swartz, and the widows of the late Rajah. From 
the Resident's reply it appeared, that soon after the 
decision in favor of Ameer Sing, opinions and 
surmises beginning to be very prevalent in Tan- 
jore, as to the legality of his title, he was induced 
to make various enquiries upon the subject. He. 
found from answers to questions sent privately,, 
to natives well versed in tlie Hindu laws, that the 
supposed defects in the adoption of Surfojee, were of 
i.o validity, and incapable of being substantiated by. 
authorities from the Shastras ; while, on the other 
])and, many quotations, purporting to be from those 
sacred books, were produced, which clearly evinced 
the legality of all the forms of adoption. These 
passages were furnished by some of the Pundits 
consulted by the late Rajah, respecting that cere-» 
mony, as well as by other learned men ; and though 
the Resident could not verify their genuineness, the 
presumption was strongly in their favor, from the 
danger of detection, should he at any time bring. 
them publicly forward. 

Upon tliese grounds, he felt convinced in his^own 
mind, of the validity of the adoption, and this convic- 
tion was strengthened, by tlie circumstances of the 
various rewards, bestowed by Ameer Sing upoa 
the PunditS; who had given their opinions in favor of 
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his title. He further remarked, that these opinions 
were unaccompanied by any authorities from the 
Shastras; that some of these Pundits were incom- 
petent to assert any thing of their own knowledge 
upon the subject ; and that one of them had actually 
confeissed, and persisted to the hour of his death, 
in acknowledging, that his answers had been given 
under undue influence. All this was corroborated by 
the treatmer^t of Surfojee, while confined in the 
palace, and which the Resident felt it his duty, to re- 
present to Government, in order, as he emphatically 
expressed it, ^ to save the boy.' Of the severity of 
tliis treatment, he mentioned one remarkable proof. 
About three months after the death of Tooljajee, he 
and Mr. Swartz were sitting with the Rajah, wait- 
ing for Surfojee, who had been desired to attend there. 
AVhen he made his appearance, * the child,' says Mr. 
Macleod, ^was so dreadfidly altered ^that though we sav) 
him in his approach down the length of an open colon- 
adcy toe did not know himy till he came within three or 
Jour yards of us ; he had become emaciated and deject- 
ed to the greatest degree. He was rediiced to this de- 
2^lorahle state, by a series of acts ivhich sufficiently 
evinced^ that the intention of those who directed them^ 
was to remove the boy^ whose right they considered the 
only obstacle to the RajaKs quiet possession of the 
throne.^ 'It was at this crisis,' he adds, Hhat 
Government interposed/ 

We have now traced an outline of the antagonistic 
claims of Surfojee and Ameer Sing, to the throne of 
Tanjore. *To the English Government/ says an 
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impartial and judicious writer, ' the decision of this 
question, was a matter of comparative indifference, 
inasmuch as the determination of it, in favor of either 
party, could not materially affect its interest or 
influence in the country. It was, therefore, with 
perfect integrity and impartiality, that this impor- 
tant investigation was undertaken, and the result 
of it was found to have been regulated, by the 
clearest and most convincing evidence.' 

These details may not all be interesting to the 
general reader; but it must be remembered, that 
this was a subject which deeply involved the reputa- 
tion of the British Government, with respect to a 
native prince, dependant in a great measure upon 
its protection for the establishment of his rights. 

It would be natural to expect, from the foregoing 
narrative, that Surfojee, on his accession to the 
throne, would pay to the Venerable Guardian, the 
deference of a son, to his father ; and would con- 
sult him in all matters, of whatever description 
they might be. Such, we rejoice to state, was 
indeed the case. And Surfojee, not merely in 
his ivords, but in very deed showed his respect- 
ful aftection, and fervent gratitude, to the honored 
Missionary, at all times and in all seasons. And 
w^hen, in the course of nature, the aged Saint was 
^gathered to his fathers,' and preparations were 
being made to convey his remains to that ' bourne 
whence no traveller returneth,' the funeral was de- 
layed a little, beyond the appointed time, as Surfojee 
Rajah wished once more to look at him. The afflic- 
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tion which he suffered, at the loss of the best of his 
friends, was very affecting, ' He shed a flood of tears 
over his body and covered it with a gold cloth.* Those 
alone can understand the self-denial of this royal 
personage, and appreciate this nolle deed, who have 
lived and moved amongst the Hindus, and have seen 
the dire effects of the demon of caste. To he in the 
vicinity of the dead is pollution; to remain in the 
house cohere a corpse lies, is the essence of pollution; hut 
to how down and touch the dead is the intensity of 
pollution and defilement; yet did this prince, moved 
by gratitude and love, brave the indignation, (secret 
and concealed indeed but strong notwithstanding) 
which the majority of his subjects, servants, and 
dependants, must have felt when they beheld the 
humiliating spectacle of their sovereign, and their 
ruler, shedding tears over the corpse of the despised 
Christian, and covering it with a precious and 
valuable cloth. 

It was not until the death of this venerahle Mission^ 
ary, that his exertions on behalf of the Prince Surf ojee 
were crowned with success. In the month of June 
1798, this important intelligence reached India, and 
Ameer Sing was formally deposed, and the young 
Prince raised to the throne. ' On the 28th June, 
write the Tranquebar Missionaries, the adopted 
son of the late Rajah of Tanjore was proclaimed 
king. This prince is under the greatest obligations 
to the late venerated Swartz, as well as to his fellow- 
labourers in the English Mission ; and we cannot 
but cherish the pleasing hope, that he will be sensi- 
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ble of the services thus rendered to liim, and that the 
Missionary caitse, as ivell as the whole country, will 
derive lasting advantages from thischangeJ 

It will be as gratifying to the reader to know, as 
it is to us to record the fact, that the feelings enter- 
tained by the prince towards his late benefactor, were 
thoroughly genuine ; and that it was no mere evanes- 
cent ebullition of feeling, which he displayed at the 
death of his kind friend and father. ^ The memory 
of the just is blessed, and blossoms in the dust' was 
no vain expression, no empty sentiment. The liv- 
ing paid a just and honorable tribute to the righteous 
dead, and brought credit upon himself, by his noble 
and worthy conduct. His friend, though dead, yet 
spoke; and the wise prince, remembering the sound 
advice and solemn admonition of his departed 
councillor, administered the aftairs of his Government, 
Avith a fair and impartial hand, and thereby evinced 
his appreciation of those precepts, so faithfully incul- 
cated ; and which, having taken deep root, were now 
bearing fair and precious fruit. 

Probably, the persecution which he had endured 
in the domestic sphere, the hardships he had suf- 
fered under the tyranny of his uncle, the priva- 
tions he experienced, while under the guardianship 
of one of his own kith and kin, had in a great 
measure influenced him to bear and forbear with 
others; to sympathize with the afflicted and dis- 
tressed, and to heal the wounds of those, who, 
like him, had been wounded, in the house of their 
friends. But his sympathy with Christians, andiho 
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ready help he afforded them, showed that' there was 
a strange and impetuous under current, of a nobler 
and subHmer feeling, than that which is awaken- 
ed, by the mere sight of suffering humanity^ 
When he saw a Christian in want and affliction 
doubtless, the form of his much loved preceptor 
rose up before him, and pleaded the cause of 
the unfortunate creature before him. Probably 
too, he heard over again as it were, the godly 
precepts and sacred doctrine of the holy man, and 
his soft and dulcet tone, rehearsing to him, the 
story of One who, in the far off land of the despised and 
persecuted Jew, once trod this sinful earth ; went 
about doing good, and pleased not himself; thereby 
setting a noble example of self-denial, to Princes and 
Potentates, whom the Most High has commissioned 
to be, the Almoners and Dispensers of his bounty; for 
freely they have received, and therefore freely they 
must give. Wonderfully prepared therefore by his 
previous training, under that saintly personage, and 
having personally undergone the inconveniences of 
hunger, and discomforts of privation, he felt not only 
for, but with those, whom misfortune had overtaken, 
or want was finishing. There was an influence for 
good in all the teaching of the Apostolic Swartz ; 
and the young prince, while under the tutelage and 
guidance of that good man, drank in deep of the 
waters of wisdom, which fertilized the heart of the 
prince, and produced such fruit as showed, that the 
impressions made by his precepts were deep, and the 

resalts permanent. 

u 
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A treaty having been concluded with the new 
liajah in the following year, in consequence of which 
the forts of Tanjore were evacuated by the British 
troops, the English service was discontinued in the 
Fort Church, but the Rajah permitted tbe Mission- 
aries to perform the Tamil Service there, and j^romzsed 
to 2^'^'otect them from all molestation. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, no sooner had the British 
garrison been withdrawn, and the Fort replaced un- 
der the sole and absolute authority of the Rajah, 
when a report prevailed, that it was the intention 
of Surfojee to take down the Christian Church 
Avhich had been erected by Swartz ; .and rebuild it on 
the Esplanade. The \\ hole of the small Fort of Tan- 
jore, being holy ground, devoted originally to the pur- 
l)ose of pagoda worship ; together with the extreme 
anxiety displayed by the Rajah, to efface by extraor- 
dinary purifications, all the effects and traces of the 
pollution, which had been inflicted on the pagoda, 
for twenty years, by its contact with a European 
garrison, gave a degree of probability to the report 
that it induced the Resident, Mr. Torren, to take an 
opportunity of speaking to the Rajah on the subject. 
' I was present as interpreter,' observes Colonel 
Blackburne (in whose expressive and elegant lan- 
guage has been found the following anecdote equally 
honorable to the Rajah and the pious Missionary) 
the interview between the Rjah, and the Resident, 
when the latter, in course of general and familiar con- 
versation, alluded with as much delicacy as possible, to 
the supposed intention of His Highness to remove the 
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Church. The effect on the Rajah was very strik- 
ing. He became agitated, his colour heightened ; 
he half rose from his seat, and his first words in 
answer to the Resident loerc, indignant reproach 
to that gentleman, for paying any attention ivhatever 
to a calumny, tvhich could be credited by none, but 
those ivho were alike ignorant of his disposition and 
principles, and of, the early events of his life. Ho 
eulogized in glowing terms the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Swartz, spoke of his various obligationa 
to the venerable Padree and concluded w a 
loud, and somewhat passionate, tone as follows : — 
"/So far from pulling down any Church built by 
Mr. Swartz, I would, if his successors wanted a 
Church in the Fort, and could not find a convenient 
spot to build it on, give them a place in my own palace 
for this purpose,'^ ^ Although thirty years have pass- 
ed away since this conversation/ adds the Resident, 
* I retain a very lively remembrance of the force of 
the Rajah's expression, and of the energy of his look 
and manner, when he spurned the report as a 
calumny injurious to his honor as a prince, and to 
his undecaying feelings of grateful and affec- 
tionate attachment to his preceptor, benefactor and 
friend/ 

Not lonor after the death of Mr. Swartz, the 
Kajah requested the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge to send out for a monument of mar- 
ble, to perpetuate the memory of the late Reverend 
Father Swartz, and this to manifest the great esteem 
he had for the character of that great and good 
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man, and the gratitude lie owed him, liis father, hi3 
friend, the protector and guardian of his youth. 
Eegarding this matter Mr. Gericke, the Missionary, 
"writes, ^ No son can have a greater regard for his 
father than this good Hindu had for Mr. Swartz, 
and' still has for his memorjfj 

After the usual preamble, the inscription on the 
monument proceeds to state Miis (Mr. Swartz) 
natural vivacity won the affection, as his unspotted 
probity and purity of life, alike commanded the 
reverence of the Christian, Maliomedan, and Hindu, 
for sovereign princes, Hindu and Maliomedan, select- 
ed this humble pastor as the medium of political 
negotiation with the British Government ;' and the 
very marble ^vhich records his virtues, was raised 
by the liberal affection and esteem of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, Maha Kajah Surfojee. 

The group in white marble, of which this beautiful 
monument is composed, represents in basso-relievo, 
the death bed of the departing saint, Gericke stand- 
ing behind him, two native attendants and three 
children of his school around his bed, and the Hindu 
Prince at his side, grasping the hand and receiving 

the blessing of his dying friend. For some time the 
Tlajah, unwilling to lose sight of an object which 
recalled a sight so dear to him, retained this monu- 
ment in his palace, in the principal saloon of which, 
amidst the portraits of his ancestors, he had also 
placed that of Mr. Swartz. It was at length remov- 
ed to the Church in the inner Fort, the Western end 
of which it now adorns, where it is hoped it may long 
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remain 'a striking and gratifying memorial of 
Cliristian excellence and of Hindu gratitude and 
affection.' These feelings are also evinced in the fol- 
lowing original lines of rl)yme, written by the prince 
liiuiself, and w^hicli, though they will not perhaps 
bear severe criticism, still show the feelings of 
genuine esteem and veneration, which glowed in the 
breast of the Rajah towards his late friend. These 
lines are as follow, and are inscribed on a granite 
stone which covers the grave of Swartz in front of 
the altar, in the Chapel of the Mission garden. 

** Firm wast thon, bumble and wise, 

*' Honest, pure, fiee from disguise ; 

" Fatlier of orphans, the widows* snpport, 

" Comfort; in sorrow of every sort 

** To the beniglitcd dispenser of lighf., 

" Doing and pointing to that which is right, 

*' Blessing to princes, to people, to me ; 

'* May I, my father, be worthy of thee 

" Wisheth and prayeth thy Sur/ojee.^* 

But this generous prince, free from bigotry, show- 
ed still more unequivocally his love for the late Mr. 
Swartz, for having erected a very extensive and cost- 
ly building, about sixteen miles from Tanjore, for 
the support of the Brahmins and of the poor of every 
description, together with an institution for the main- 
tenance and education of Hindu children of different 
castes in various oriental and in the English lan- 
guages ; * his tender regards,' says Mr. Kohlhoff, 
' for the memory of the late Reverend Mr. Swartz, in- 
duced him also to establish, in the adjacent village of 
Kunandigoodi, which is inhabited by a considerable 
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number of Christians, a charitable institution for the 
education and support of fifty poor Christian children ; 
thirty poor Christians are also maintained and 
clothed at the same munificent institution, and at 
a choultry near the Fort of Tanjore, fifty poor, lame, 
and blind, and other real objects of charity, all be- 
longing to the Mission, are entirely supported by 
his bounteous hand. He has Ukeivise r/iven orders 
that his Christian servants, civil and military , should 
not be denied by their officers liberty to attend Divine 
service on Sundays and festival days, and that they 
should be excused from all other duty on such occa- 
sions.' 

Archdeacon Robinson who visited Tanjore in 1826, 
speaking of this charitable Institution, writes :* * One 
of ray most interesting excursions was to Motamave- 
ram, a village about thirteen miles from Tanjore, the 
chuttrum, or hospitable establishment of the Rajah, 
and which he particularly requested me to visit in 
order to examine his English schools. There is an 
excellent house, comfortably furnished, with an estab- 
lishment of servants, and a table handsomely supplied 
at the Rajah's expense for the reception of European 
travellers ; our party was sumptuously entertained, 
after a morning very pleasantly employed in visiting 
different schools and charitable foundations, which 
do so much honor to the munificence of tlie Rajah. 

At day-break, I went two miles further to Kun- 
andigoodi, a pretty retired village, where there 

* Bishop Heber's Joiirnal, Vol. 1, p. 401, and Last Days of Bishop Heber, 
p. 200. 
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is a Christian congregation of upwards of two 
hundred persons, seventy of whom assembled in 
the Chapel, where Mr. Kohlhoff read prayers and 
preached. He was kind enough to interpret for me, 
when I addressed them, as he did in every congre- 
gation we visited. The Rajah entirely siq^ports the 
Christian school there as a branch of the chuttrum^ 
from which it is kept separate to avoid pollution tb 
the Brahmins. There p.re fifty children clothed, fed, 
and taught. The Catechist's and School Master's 
houses adjoin the Chapel, which is a plain thatched 
building, in a beautiful compound, surrounded with 
bamboo and other trees, and on the other side of the 
Chapel, we marked out the ground for the residence 
of the native Priest, who is to be placed here accord- 
ing to the Bishop's desire. I saw no scene of humble 
labour more enviable thanthis sequestered village/ 

Surely facts like these speak their own tale. They 
show us in clear and unmistakeable terms, that the 
leaven of the Missionaries' teaching and preaching, 
was silently, but surely working. That it was 
leavening though not the whole lump, as viras most 
desirable, still so great a portion that the results were 
beneficial to man, and were creditable alike, to teach- 
er and pupil, to the master and his disciple. The 
prayer of this Hindu prince that he might prove 
worthy of his natural guardian and spiritual father 
and guide, was in effect accomplished, though not per- 
fectly nor completely. It was clear, however, that his 
acts were not the mere impulses of natural instinct, 
nor the suggestions of a generous and warm heart 
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only; but that they bore the distinctive marks of a 
higher and nobler principle of action, and beti'ayed an 
inward struggle between the natural and infused 
principle, the desire to do good while, evil tvcts ever pre- 
sent. The living example of truth and probity, the 
embodiment of self-denial and integrity, the freedom 
.from moral pollution, while the atmosphere all 
around was tainted with a demoralizmg and dejjrad- 
ing poison ; the single-mindedness and sincerity of 

will and purpose, which were vividly pourtrayed in 
his instructor, wrought effectually, the mind of the 
pupil for good. Like one of old, he was * almost, 
but not altogether,' such as his master and friend. 
While he would not openly profess the doctrines 
of his friend, he could not resist the power and force 
of those principles which compelled him to acknow- 
ledge their vitality, and superiority, which carried 
him along, like an impetuous current, to perforin 
deeds which, to some, must have seemed contrary to 
his real views, or, at least, inconsistent with them ; 
but the vigour and reality of the principles of pure 
religion and undefiled, were exemplified in the case 
of this prince. 

Those who have undertaken the ^reat work of 
preaching in this and other lands, may well learn a 
lesson from these records. Instead of groaning and 
sighing, that no results follow upon their exertions, 
let them but live, and act as did the venerable Swartz 
and they will find that the influence of their self-denial, 
their humility, their cordiality, their sincerity, will 
have a more practical effect, than the most learned 
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disquisition, the most erudite effusion, delivered with 

all the pomposity and eloquence of a Tertullus, 
and surrounded by all the external paraphernalia 
and creature comforts of a luxurious eastern 
residence. 

Some surprise has been expressed, at seeing the 
reticence of Mr. Swartz, on the subject of religion, 
when so many and uninterrupted opportunities ap- 
peared to have presented themselves. It is not to 
be doubted, that the good Missionary did take ad- 
vantage of them, and endeavoured to improve them. 
We are told by his biographer, that, at the request 
of Rajah Tooljajee, Mr. Swartz learned the Mah- 
ratta language, and, for the benefit primarily of 
Tooljajee, translated into that language a dialogue 
between a Christian and a Heathen, which he had 
written in Tamil. One cause, hoivever, which prohabhj 
'militated against the adoption of that religion, ivhich 
the faithful Sivartz sometimes brought before His High- 
ness, was the determination of the Madras Government 
to assist the Nabob of Arcot, in the object which he had 
long in view, of dethroning the Rajah under the pre- 
tence, of non-payment of the tribute due to him from 
Tanjcre, and possessing himself of his dominions. 
' The army marched from Trichinopoly for this pur- 
pose on the 3rd of August A. D, 1774, and on 
the 6th, encamped within a short distance from 
Tanjore. The poor Rajah remonstrated against 
this unjust invasion, but in vain. The approaches 
were made, and breaching batteries opened on 
the 16th September. On the 19th a practicable 

15 
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breach was reported ; and the next day at noon, 
while the garrison had retired for a little refresh- 
ment and repose, the English troops advanced to 
the assault, and entered Tanjore with scarcely any 
resistance or loss. The Rajah and liis family were 
taken prisoners in the Fort and the Nabob took 
possession of his Treasure and Kingdom. 

It is true that in April A. D. 1776 the restoration 
ofTooljajee, by order of the Court of Directors, took 
■place ; hut the breach hetiveen the Rajah and the 
Madras Government seems never to have been closed^ 
the wound inflicted hythe latter on the honor and dig' 
nity of the former y appears never to have been healed. 
Certain it is, that the conduct of the Madras Gov- 
c^rnment had an unhappy influence upon the mind 
of tlie Rajah. For the late Mr. Hudleston, in the 
sketch of the character of Swartz found among his 
papers, asserts; — * That the Rajah Tooljajee was con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian religion, and was 
ahoiil publicly to avow it, but that he was so deeply 
offended and disgusted, by the injustice ivith ivhich he 
had been treated, by the Madras Government that he 
abandoned his intention. 

The locus loquendi of Tanjore abounds with 
anecdotes of the many acts of kindness shown by 
Surfojee,both to the Missionary, as well as to his peo- 
ple. Our time will not permit us to narrate each 
and all. 

In June 1802 Surfojee was at Tranquebar, and 
honored the senior of the Danish Missionaries with 
a visit. 
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' A few days ago/ writes the Reverend Mr. 
John, ^' the present king of Tanjore, who is now 
about twenty-five years old, paid us a visit at Tran- 
quebar, accompanied by a numerous suite. I stood 
with my family near my house door, in order to see 
him pass. He was on horseback, and when he saw 
me, he dismounted, embraced me three times, and 
conversed with me in the street for several minutes. 
He promised to pay me a visit, which he did, and 
afterwards requested me to meet him in his tent, 
where he received me in the most friendly manner, 
and conversed with me for nearly two hours alone. 
We spoke in English, chiefly about his dear Father 
Swartz, as he called him. He expressly stated, that 
he held him in constant remembrance : and that his 
instructions and admonitions were often present to 
his mind. He added, that he was not unmindful of 
what I had so frequently told him at our interviews 
in Madras. He also expressed his unfeigned respect 
for Mr. Gericke and Mr. KohlhofF, as well as ' for 
my fellow-labourers in this city, one of whom, Mr. 
Cajmmerer, he had already seen. * I highly esteem 
them,' he said, 'because I find them men of the 
same mind and character as Mr. Swartz ; and such 
men, I hope, will always be sent as Missionaries to 
India/' 

Tlie Reverend Dr. Claudius BuchananWisited Tan- 
jore eight years after the death of the venerable 
Swartz, and this is the testimony he has left behind 
him of his opinion, and impression of Surfojee. ' I 

1 Christiau Researclios in Asia. 
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visited the Rajah of Tanjore, in company -with 
Major Blackburne. "When the first ceremonial waa 
over, the Rajah conducted us to the grand saloon, 
Avhich was adorned by the portraits of his ancestors ; 
and immediatehj led me up to the i)ortrait of Mr, 
tSwartz. lie then discoursed f&r a considerable time 
concerning * that good man whom he ever revered as 
his father and guardian. The Rajah speaks and 
writes English very intelligibly. I smiled to see 
Swartz' picture among these Hindu kings, and 
thought within myself, that there are many ivJbO wotdd 
tjdnh such a combination scarcelij possible . • . I then 
addressed the Rajah, and thanked him in the name 
of the Church of England, for his kindness to the late 
Mr. Swartz, and to his successor's, and particularly, 
for his recent acts of benevolence to the Christians re- 
siding within his provinces. The Missionaries had first 
informed me that the Rajah had erected ^ a College 
for Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians ;' in whidi 
provision was made for the instruction of fifty Chris- 
tian children. His Highness is very desirous that I 
should visit this College, which is only about sixteen 
miles from the Capital. Having heard of the fame 
of the ancient Sanscrit^ and Mahratta Library of the 
kings of Tanjore, I requested His Highness would 
present a catalogue of its volumes to the College oi 
Fort "William, which he Avas pleased to do. It is 
voluminous, and written in the Mahratta character ; 
for that is the proper language of the Tanjore Court. 

1 Mr. Bumell of the M. C. S. is now employed by Govcnmuent in trana* 

Utins the MSS. 
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• In the evening I dined with the Resident, and 
the Rajah sent his band of Music, consisting of 
eig-ht or more Venas, with other instruments. The 
Vena or Been, is the ancient instrument, which 
Sir William Jones has described in his interesting 
descant, on the musical science of the Hindus, 
in the Asiatic Researches, and the sight of 
which, he sajs, he found it so difficult to obtain 
in Northern India. The band played the Eng- 
lish air of ^ God Save the King,' set to Mah- 
ratta words, and applied to the Maha Rajah or 

* Great King of Tanjore.' Before I left the capital 
of Tanjore, the Rajah was pleased to honor me with 
a second audience. On this occasion he presented to 
me a portrait of himself, a very striking likeness, 
painted by a Hindu artist at the Tanjore court. . . . 
The Missionary Doctor John accompanied me to 
the palace. He received him with much kindness, 
and presented to him a piece of gold cloth/ 

Ten years after Dr. Buchanan, Bishop Middleton 
visited Tanjore. ' His Highness dwelt,' observes 
the biographer of that eminent prelate, ^ with evi- 
dent delight on the blessings which the heavenly 
lessons and virtues of Swartz had shed upon him 
and his people, and concluded by professing the 
warmest respect for those excellent men, Mr. Kohl- 
hoff.and his fellow- workers, who had succeeded to 
the labours of their venerable predecessors.' The 
Rajah afterwards selected a portrait of Swartz as 
the most acceptable memorial he could offer to the 
English Bishop. 
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Twenty-eiglit years after the death of the venera- 
able Swartz, a good and great man visited Tanjore. 
He was an Ambassador of God, and a Christian 
Bishop, one of the first that was appointed as Me- 
tropolitan to this country. He came to Tanjore, evi- 
dently prejudiced against tlic good Swartz, for he tells 
us so. But how soon was that prejudice completely 
effaced ? Who does not love the name of Heber ! 
He was no ordinary man. He was no enthusiast. 
While on earth he had heaven in him. What was 
his impression of the prince Surfojee when he visited 
Tanjore ? He must have heard much of him, and it 
was his way to treasure up all that he heard and saw 
of good, in his heart, till that heart could hold it 
no longer, and then it burst forth with the burning 
thoughts it could not contain. Did the good Bishop 
consider Surfojee a true disciple of the Apostolic 
Swartz ? Mr. Robinson who was Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Heber, and accompanied him, tells us, that 
on the arrival of the Bishop in Tanjore, he first visited 
Swartz's Chapel, where the grave of the Apostolic 
man, has an inscription on its stone, being the com- 
position of Rajah Surfojee. He tells us that Bishop 
Heber was particularly pleased with the * natural 
simj)licity of expression in the last lines.' 

While in Tanjore the Bishop paid a visit of cere- 
mony to the Rajah. To quote Archdeacon Robinson : 
^ We were received in full durbar in tbegreat Mahratta 
Hall, where the Rajahs are enthroned. The scene 
was imposing, and from the numher of Ghristian 
Clergymen in the court of a Hindu Prince some' 
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what singular. The address and manner of His 
Highness were in a remarkable degree dignified and 
pleasing. The Bishop sat on his right, the Resident 

next to his son on the left, and the rest of the party 
on each side in order. He talked much of his dear 
father Sicartz and three times told the Bishop he 
hoped his lordship ivoiild resemble him and stand in his 
room. Perhaps few things from the mouth of an 
eastern prince, with whom compliment to the living 
is generally exaggerated, could show more strongly, 
the sincerity of his affection, for the friend he had 
lost. He was his pupil from the time he ivas twelve 
years old, till he ivas twentij'foicr, and succeeded to 
the musnud the year after Sicartz died. ' And John 
KohlhofT said he, ' is a good man, a very good man, 
we are old school fellows/ The Bishop thanked him 
for his uniform kindness to his poor Christian sub- 
jects and their teachers; Ae {the Prince) said it was hut 
his duty, and he trusted all his subjects knew that he tvas 
their friend and protector. He thanked his Lord- 
ship for his goodness in preaching to them in Tamil, 
^alluding to his having pronounced the blessing and 
administered confirmation in that language), and re- 
gretted it was not possible for him to attend. * I 
understood afterwards' adds Mr. Robinson, * from 
the Resident, that he certainly would have done so 
had the visits been exchanged before.' He added 
that ' the next time he visited Tanjore he hoped ho 
would be able to preach in Mahratta also. Hearing 
from tlie Bishop that I came from Poonah, he asked 
)ne if I understood Maliratta, and talked with in- 
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terest about that country of his ancestors and especial* 
hj of the events of the late war. Much of the conver- 
sation naturally turned on the pilgrimage, which he , 
had lately made to Benares, and the Bishop's north- 
ern journey supplied him with many topics, which 
were equally familiar to both. Upon his Lordship's 
admirinor the hall in which we were sittingf, he show- 
ed considerable information on the subject of archi- 
tecture, and the comparative excellencies and pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu and Mussulman styles. At 
parting, he requested the Bishop to come again, 
privately to see his library, museum, and printing 
press. On the whole, much as we had heard of this 
celebrated person, we found our anticipations had 
not been raised too high. Much doubtless of the 
interest excited before we saw him, sprung from the 
hallowing and endearing associations with the name 
of Swartz, which in Heathen India, or the nations 
of Christendom must ever be, 

Magnum venerable nomen. 

But his manners and conversation have manij 
charms of themselves unconnected with these cir* 
cumstances, and the Bishop said, as we returned 
from the palace, ' I have seen many croioned heads 
hut not one whose deportment was more princely* 

After the visit of ceremony, so strong was the good 
impression made onthe mind of Bishop Heberregard- 
ing the Rajah of Tanjore, and his imbibement of 
Christianity that, according to Apostolic injunction, 
he composed the following prayer, which he desired to 
be translated into Tamil and henceforth used in 
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all the Churches of the province.^ ^ Lord God' 
Almighty, giver of all good things, we beseech Thee, 
to receive into thy bountiful protection, Thy servant. 
His Highness Malm Bajah Surfojee^ his family and 
descendants. Bemember him^ Lord, for good, for the 
kindness which he hath shown to Thy Church. Grant 
him in health and wealth long to live, preserve him 
from all evil and danger, grant that his son and sons 
son may inherit honour, peace, and happiness,^ and 
grant above all to him, and to them, that peace 
which the world cannot give — a knowledge of Thy 
truth here, and everlasting happiness hereafter, 
through thy son Jesus Christ our Saviour. . .Amen.' 
The Bishop also makes mention of the prince when 
interceding with the Almighty in private ^ Lord 
Jesus Christ who, at this time, didst burst the prison 
house of the grave and open to all that believe in 
thy name the gate of a glorious resurrection, let the 
light of Thy truth, I beseech Thee, shine on all that 
dwell in darkness. Have mercy on th ose heathen 
who have shown kindness to Thy Church, more 
especially on the Bajah of this city. Grant him an 
abundant blessing on his remaining wealth and means 
of usefulness. Bernard him in this world for the good 
deeds of his youth, and let his soul above all, Lord, 
be precious in thy sight, that the advantages ivhich he 
has enjoyed may not increase his condemnation, 
but that he may be not only almost but altogether a 
Christian, and believe in Thee, to thy glor}*', O bless- 
ed Lord, and his and our everlasting happiness. 

1 Vido Appendix B. 

16 
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Bless likewise, Lord, all the potentates and former 
rulers, all the subjects, and people of this land, that 
the loss of earthly dominion may be repaid by a 
lieavenly heritage, and that they may have cause to 
rejoice in that disj)ensation of Thy providence which 
hath made strangers to be Lords over them/^"^ 

^ His Highness the Malia Rajah Surfojee/ adds 
Mr. Robinson, ' returned the Bishop's visit in royal 
state. He rode on a very noble elephant, with a 
common hunting howdah, covered with tiger skins. 
Other elephants that attended him had silver how^ 
dahs with more costly trappings. His two grand- 
sons, very fine little boys, came with him and seemed 
great favorites at the Residency. His Lordship 
begged the Raj ah to allow his son,^ a young man of 
eighteen, who had been proclaimed heir to the crown, 
to accompany him in his journey through the pro^ 
vinces> promising to instruct him in English as they 
travelled. He replied that he should accept the invita- 
tion with great gratitude, but with far greater, if h& 
would allow him also to accompany him in his return 
to Bengal, and spend some years, under his Lordship's 
superintendence. The Bishop gladly assented to the 
proposition, and offered him, either apartments in the 
palace, or to procure a house for him in the neigh« 
bourhood of Calcutta. The Rajah said he would con- 
»sult the Ranee, who was so fond of this her only son 
that he could determine nothing without her consent.' 

1 Tide Appendix C, 
* ' Tlie effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man, availetb much/ says, Holy 
Vrit, JameS; v. 16, 
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This visit, of course, elicited the request from Ihe 
Rajah, of a private visit of the Bishop to his place. 
'The Rajah,' says Mr. Robinson, ' received us in his 
Hbrary, a noble room with three rows of pillars, and 
handsomely furnished in the English style. On one 
side there are portraits of the Mahratta dynasty from 
Shajee and Sevajee, ten book cases containing a 
very fair collection of French, English, German,' 
Greek, and Latin books, and two others of Mahratta 
and Sanscrit manuscripts. In the adjoining room 
is an air pump, an electrifying machine, an ivory 
skeleton, astronomical instruments, and several other 
cases of books, many of which are on the sub^ 
jecfc of Medicine, which was for some years his 
favorite study. He showed us his valuable collec- 
tion of coins, paintings of flowers and natural his- 
tory, with each of which he seemed to have consider- 
able acquaintance, particularly, with the medicinal 
virtues of the plants in his hortus siccus.' 

' When we took our leave, his minister showed us 
a noble statue of the Rajah by Flaxman, which 
stands in the great hall, which was used by the 
ancient Hindu Court, before the conquest of the 
Mahrattas. The pedestal is a remarkably large and 
fine slab of black granite 18 feet by 16^. His 
stables contain several fine English horses, but that 
of which he is most justly proud, as the rarest 
curiosity of an Indian Court, is an English printing 
press worked by native Christians, in which they 
struck off a sentence in Mahratta in the Bishop's 
presence in honour of hi^ visit/ 
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f The plan proposed by Bishop Heber to educate 
the young prince-regent of Tanjore, was abandoned, 
on account of the Ranee of Tanjore being averse 
to it. 

Bishop Heber left Tanjore and went on his metro- 
politan tour towards Trichionopoly, and his domes- 
tic Chaplain writes ; — ^ We leave Tanjore with the 
sincerest regret, and the strongest interest in a spot 
so favored and so full of promise. The Bishop has 
more than once observed to me, that instead of the 
usual danger of exaggerated reports, and the expres- 
'fiion of too sanguine hopes, the fault here was, that 
enough had not been said, and repeats his conviction, 
that the strength of the Christian cause in India is 
in these Missions, and that it will be a grievous and 
•heavy sin if England and the agents of its bounty, 
do not nourish and protect the Churches here found- 
ed. He has seen the other parts of India and 
Ceylon, and he ha« rejoiced in the prospects opened, 
of the extensioii of Christ's Kingdom, in many distant 
places, and by many diflferent instruments, but he 
has seen nothing like the Missions of the South, for 
these are the fields most ripe for the harvest/ 

If there ever was a second Saint Paul on earth, 
it was Bishop Heber, and Tanjore was his Athens. 
Saint Paul was stirred in Spirit at the superstition 
of Athens, and Bishop Heber was moved in Spirit 
at the religious enthusiasm and fervour of Christiaa 
Tanjore. ^Gladly would I exchange years of com" 
mon life for one such day as this' was the fervent 
exclamation of the Bishop. 
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On his arrival at Trichinopoly the Bishop, writing 
to a friend of his, expresses himself thus of Sur- 
fojee of Tanjore.^ * I have been passing the 
last four days* in the society of a Hindu Prince, 
the Rajah of Tanjore, who quotes Fourcroy, 
Lauvisier, Linnaeus and Buffon fluently, has formed 
a more accurate judgment of the poetical merits of 
Shakespeare's theme than that so felicitously express- 
ed by Lord Byron, and has actually emitted English 
Poetry very superior indeed to Russian's epitaph on 
Shenstone, at the same time that he was much res- 
pected by the English Officers in his neighbour- 
hood as a real good judge of a horse, and a cool, 
bold and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth is, that 
he is an extraordinary man, loho having in early 
youth received such an education 05 old Swartz, the 
celebrated Missionary could give him, has ever since 
continued in the midst of many disadvantages, to 
presei^e his taste for, and extend his knowledge of, 

English Literature, while he has never neglected the 
active exercise and frank soldierly hearing which be- 
came the descendant of the old Mahratta conquerors, 
and by which only, in the present state of things, 
he has it in his power to gratify the prejudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity among them. 
Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he would have 
been a formidable ally or enemy; for he is, by the 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, frugal, bold, 
popular and insinuating. At present, with less 
power than an English nobleman, he holds his head 

1 Bishop Hcber's letter to R. Wilmot Horton, Esq.— Life of Bishop Heber, 
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high, and appears contented, and the print of 
Bonaparte, which hangs in his Kbrary, is so neutral- 
ized by that of Lord Hastings, in full costume, that 
it can do no harm to anybody. 

*To finish the portrait of Maha Eajah Surfojee, 
I should tell you that he is a strong built and 
very handsome middle-aged man, with eyes and 
mose like a fitie hawh and very bushy gray mus* 
laches, generally splendidly dressed, but with no 
effeminacy of ornament, and looking and talking 
more like a favorable specimen of a French General 
Officer, than any other object of comparison which 
occtcrs to me. His son Kajah Sevajee (so named 
after their great ancestor), is a pale sickly look- 
ing lad of seventeen, who also speaks English, but 
imperfectly, and on whose accounthis father lamented, 
with much apparent concern, the impossibility which 
he found of obtaining any tolerable instruction in 
Tanjore. I was moved at this, and oflfered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to Calcutta, 
where he might have apartments in my house, and 
be introduced into good English society ; at the 
same time, that I would superintend his studies, and 
procure for him the best masters which India affords. 
The father and son, in different ways, the one catch- 
ing at the idea with great eagerness, the other as if 
he were afraid to say all he wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Both, however, on 
consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mothers 
concurrence, and accordingly next day, I had a very 
civil message through the Resident, that the Banee 
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had already lost two sons, that the survivor was PL 
sickly boy, that she was sure he would not come 
back alive, and it would kill her to part with him, 
but that all the family joined in gratitude, &c. ; so 
poor Sevajee must chew beetle, and sit in the zena- 
na, and pursue the other amusements of the com- 
mon race of Hindu Princes, till he his gathered to 
those heroic forms, who, girded, with long swords, 
with hawks on their wrists, and garments like those 
of the King of Spades (whose portrait as I guess has 
been retained by this family), adorn the principal 
room in the palace. Surfojee, the father, has not 
trusted his own immortality to [record like these. 
He has put up a colossal marble statue of himself/ 
by Flaxman, in one of his halls of audience, and his 
figure is introduced on the monument, also by Flax- 
man, which he has raised in the Mission Church, to 
the memory of his tutor Swartz, as grasping^ 
the haiid of the dying saint and receiving his 
blessing.^ 

We also learn that, when the Bishop's Domestic 
Chaplain passed through Tanjore, after the lament- 
ed death of Bishop Heber, he paid a private visit 
to the Eajah, *who received me,' he says, *with 
great personal kindness and expressed his unfeigned 
sorrow at the dear Bishop's loss. He spoke with 
great admiration, of the union of so much kindness 
and condescension, with such extensive learning, and 
said, that he had special reason to mourn for his death 
which he felt to he a ^private loss ; for the very day on 
which he heard of the event, the Banee had almost 
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consented to allow his son to accomimny him to Col' 
cutta. He ivccs much affected tvhen I assured him 
that besides the public prayer which his Lordship 
had commanded to be put up for him in all the 
Churches of the Province, I had heard his private 
petition fervently offered for His Highness^ for his 
family and his son. I expressed my thankfulness to 
him, on belialf of his Christian subjects for all his acts 
of kindness to them^ and implored him not to forsake 
them now, that they had lost their father. He said 
he should consider it more than ever his duty, to take 
care of those whom the good Bishop loved, and 
assured me he would always be their friend. * What- 
ever John Kohlhoff ask for them shall be done. 
Hut where will they find such another Bisliop V It 
was at first Surfojee's intention to raise a monument 
to the memory of Bishop Heber at his own ex- 
pense, and he afterwards became a subscriber of 
one thousand Rupees, to the general fund opened 
for that purpose at Madras. 

While Bishop Heber was at Tanj ore. Prince Sur- 
fojee had promised him a likeness of the Reverend 
Mr. Swartz, copied by a native from the original in 
his possession. That promise was not forgotten. In 
1827 he sent it to Mrs. Heber, though her husband 
was long dead. Referring to this fact, one says; — 'To 
those who are acquainted with the native character, 
this will appear another striking trait in the disposi- 
tion of the prince; who would suffer neither absence 
nor death to efface fromhis mind the memory of thost 
v^hoTii he revered.' 
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We will draw a veil over the death-scene of 
this great man — over his funeral, over his loss, 
these are subjects, we have not the pen to 
describe ; but over them, we have the heart to 
weep. Prince Surfojee's death was the mourning 
of a nation. He died, and Tanjore was as ^ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not.' It was like the 
mourning that once had happened in the memorable 
land of Goshen, when a great man, a Patriarch, had 
passed away ! 

With Surfojee drooped the glory of Tanjore, and 
after him it departed. On his death his son Sevajee, 
of whom Bishop Heber in his letter to his friend, 
facetiously amused himself, ascended the Musnud of 
Tanjore. 

For the information, that we have gleaned, re- 
garding the patronage of Christittnity by these 
Mahratta Princes, we are indebted to the reports of 
Missionaries, who were, from time to time, appoint- 
ed to superintend the Missions of Tanjore. We 
record with regret, that while the earlier Mis- 
sionaries of this Station had been imbued with the 
Apostolic spirit, and had taken hold of the mantle 
of Father Swartz, the later ones had assumed the 
position of gentlemen Missionaries^ and deplorably 
neglected the spiritual welfare and interests of this 
Royal House. Mixing as they did, in social equi- 
librium with the local magnates of authority, they 
counted these personages as below their notice, and 
classed them with the common mass of people. Not- 

17 
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M'ithstanding, we have it on record, that the Christian 
memory of Father Swartz lay still unforgotten in 
the bosom of the son of Surfojee, even after he had 
been clothed with the purple of royalty. Let his own 
letter speak for himself. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the Memoirs of Swartz, he writes on the 
20th of August 1834; — 'I had the pleasure to 
receive, in due time, your letter of the 20th January, 
together with your valuable present of a Memoir, in 
two volumes, of the Rev. Father Swartz ; and most 
heartily thank you for the same.'* 

' Thouofh indeed a faithful and detailed narrative 
of the life of that Apostolic Missionary must prove 
highly interesting to the public at large ; yet I beg 
to assure you, that you could not have selected a 
person who would have received such a present from 
you with a greater avidity than I have done. My 
perusal of this work has awakened many most 
grateful recollections of incidents, which my respected 
father was in the habit of recitinof most enthusiasti- 
cally, as indubitable instances of the disinterested 
affection that the venerable Mr. Swartz had enter- 
tained, and on several occasions manifested towards 
him ; as well as of his pious and philanthropic exer- 
tions for the moral improvement of his fellow crea- 
tures, whether Natives or Europeans. His virtues 
and qualifications, either as a Clergyman or a Politi- 
cian, exercised at a time when there existed very 
little courage, must ever remain objects of emula- 
tion to rising generations. Captain Baker, Com- 

* Letter to Dr. Hugh Pearson, author of the Memoir of the Rev. F. C. Swaiti. 
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mandant of the Resident's escort at Tanjore was, at 
his own request, furnished by me with copies of a 
few letters of the Rev. Mr. Swartz to my father, in 
order to be sent to a friend of his, who, he men- 
tioned, was preparing his Memoir. As I think they 
were required for you, I regret that they had not 
reached you in time to be available ; but you have 
spared no labour to make your work as complete as 
could be wished for.' 

The present Princess of Tanjore is the second 
surviving daughter of the writer of the foregoing 
letter. Of her charities and acts of kindness to the 
Missions of Tanjore, we refer our readers to the se- 
veral Reports of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. It was but recently 
that the Princess, as well as Her Consort, Rajah 
Sukahram Sahib, subscribed handsomely towards 
the Girls' School, established by Lady Napier, for 
the higher classes of Hindu Girls, in the District 
and Collectorate of Tanjore.* 

* A correspondenfc sends us the following curious list of disbursements made 
by the Princess of Tanjore for charitable and other purposes from 1860 to 

1874:— 

Choultry maintained at East Street, Tanjore 

Charity for poor without distinction of caste or creed, for 

marriages, &c. 
Clothing for poor Europeans, East Indians and Native 

V/IXl USuImUO ■•• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Prayers offered for the restoration of life to the Prince of 
Wales, when seriously ill... 

Kepairing public tanks 

Donation to Civil Dispensary at Mannargoody 

Charity for pilgrims passing through Tanjore 

Bungalow for Library at Tanjore 



RS. A. 


p. 


15,070 14 





8,191 8 





4,022 8 
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4,100 

200 
1,362 

400 
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1,708 








100 








1,487 


6 


3 


4,771 









Aid and presents to girl-school established by Lady Napier 

atTanjore... 
Donation for girl-school at Combaconum ... 
Charity to Hindu Pundarums or Monks ... 
Donation for repairs of temples 
Presents to Hindu Pundits visiting Tanjore from other 

parts of India 5,225 7 8 

Rewards and presents to Sanscrit Pundits annually, on the 
festival day of the God Candasawmy or Subramaniem, 
as well as those who are successful competitors in ex- 
amination on the same day ... ... ... ... 27,598 7 7 

Sanscrit School established by the Princess in 1 873 ... 32,000 
Deposit Fund ... .. ... Rs. 30,000 

Cost of building ... ... ... „ 2,000 



Rs. 32,000 
Scholarships to poor students at the High School at Tan 

jore promoted from Palace Charity School until passing 

Matriculation 
Charity for water pandals ... 
Feeding poor Brahmins on Dwathasses ... 
Donation for Calcutta famine in 1874 
Gifts to songsters and Circus-players 
Donation for the Horse-races at Trichinopoly 
Maintenance for widows and orphans of good birth, who 

cannot do menial work ... ... ... ... ... 12,000 

Expenditure by the Princess, for wild birds and insects at 

the rate of 1 Rupee per day ... 5,110 

Donation to the new Civil Dispensary at Sreerungum ... 2,000 



620 








860 








1,504 








4,000 








8,673 


14 


5 


2,400 









Total Rs. 1,43,605 3 8 



^Madras Mail, dated 26th Novr. 1874.] 
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RISE OP THE BRITISH POWER AND ITS CON- 

SEQUENCES. 



CHAPTER V. 



** From factories to forts, from forts to fortifications, from foi tifi- 
cations to garrisons, from garrisons to armies, and from armies 
to conquests, the gradations were natural, and the result 
inevitable; ivhere ive could not find a danger^ we were deferinined 
tofitida quarreV ^-^FniLiP Francis.^ 

In the da3''s of the Emperor Aurungzibe, the 
Hindu Rajahs of Southern India were dispossessed 
of their territories by the Mahratta power, who 
transmitted the State to their posterity. During 
the early wars between the English and French, the 
power in Tanjore was held by Pretaph Sing. Tan- 

jore had never been actually incorporated with the 
Carnatic, but it had from time to time paid tribute 
when hard pressed by the Nabob. 

In 1762 when, in consequence of the war with the 
French, the finances of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
were at a low ebb, the Nabob claimed, wrongfully, 
large arrears of tribute ; and applied to the English 
for assistance to reduce the Rajah. Military aid was 
refused, but through the mediation of the Madras* 
Government, the Rajah agreed to pay to the Nabob 
twenty-two lakhs of Rupees as arrears ; and there- 
after, a fixed tribute of four lakhs annually. 

In 1771, the Rajah of Tanjore, Tooljajee, son of 
Pretaph Sing, prepared an expedition against the 

1 Speech on Indian Affairs, 1787. 

2 Vide Appendix D. 
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Poligar of Ramnad, a dependant of the Carnatic, to 
recover some districts which, he said, had been wrest^ 
ed from him in 1763. Mediation failed, and at the 
request of the Nabob a force was sent to punish the 
Rajah. During the hostilities, however, the son of 
the Nabob concluded a Treaty^ of Peace with the 
Rajah, without the knowledge or consent of the Eng- 
lish, by which the Rajah bound himself to pay eight 
lakhs of arrears of tribute and thirty-two and a half 
lakhs as the expenses of the expedition, and to fur- 
nish the Nabob with troops in time of war. The 
clandestine conclusion of this engagement, of course, 
was condemned by the Madras Government, and as 
the Rajah failed to perform its terms, the renewal of 
hostilities was threatened, unless the Rajah gave up 
the Fort of Vellum and the districts of Coiladdy 
and Elungux, A good excuse indeed. 

The Rajah of Tanjore again fell into arrears in 
1739, and was, of course, believed to be intriguing 
with Hyder Ally and the Mahrattas, for a sup- 
ply of troops. It was pretexed that his posi- 
tion in the country, to the defence of which he 
contributed nothing, was felt to be a source of 
constant danger, and it was therefore determined to 
take the opportunity, while enforcing the Nabob's 
claim, entirely to reduce him. Tanjore was taken 
on the 16th September 1773, and the Rajah and his 
family were made prisoners in the fort. The Court 
of Directors entirely disapproved of this expedition 
against Tanjore, and directed the restoration of the 

1 Vide Appendix £. 
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Eajah. In consequence of these orders, and notwitli- 
standinor the remonstrances of the N abob of the Car- 
natic, the Rajah was restored on 11th April 1776, 
and a Treaty^ was concluded with him by which he 
bound himself to do nothing contrary to the Com- 
pany's interest, to receive English troops for the 
protection of his country, to contribute four lakhs of 
Pagodas towards Military expenses, and to grant to 
the Company two hundred and seventy-seven 
villages. 

Tooljajee died in 1787 and was succeeded by his 
half-brother. Ameer Sing, with whom a new Treaty- 
was concluded on the same principles as that which 
was concluded in the same year with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, viz., that the Kajah should contribute 
towards the peace establishment two-fifths of his 
revenues with territorial security for punctual pay- 
ment ; that in time of war, the contribution should 
be doubled; that he should pay a further sum of 
three lakhs of Pagodas a year for the liquidation of 
his debts to the Nabob, and to his pjivate creditors ; 
and that he should pay to the British Government, 
the tribute ceded to them by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic. After the close of the war withTippoo Sultan, 
another Treaty^ was made with Ameer Sing on 
12th July 1792, almost on the same terms as the 
Treatv of the date concluded with the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. 

1 Vide Appendix F. 

2 Vide Appendix G. 

3 Vide Appendix II. 
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Before his death, Tooljajee had adopted Surfojee 
as his son, and committed him to the care of Ameer 
iSing. The adoption was disputed on three grounds; 
the imbecile state of Tooljajee s mind, age of the 
boy, and his being an only son — circumstances which 
were held to invalidate the adoption. Consequently 
the adoption was cancelled and Ameer Sing was 
recognized as successor to the State. Surfojee, how- 
ever, appealed; and as the best legal authorities were, 
on further inquiry/ found to be in favour of his 
claim. Ameer Sing was deposed and Surfojee 
acknowledged in his stead. On his accession, a Treaty 
was made with him by which he resigned the ad- 
ministration into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment and received a provision of one lakh of Pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues. A pension of 
25,000 Pagodas was granted to Ameer Sing. The 
deposed Pajali died in 1802. 

Political relations with Surfojee continued un- 
changed during his life-time. By the Treaty of 1799, 
no sovereign authority was left to him except in 
the Fort of Tanjore and its immediate vicinity, sub- 
ject to the control of the British Government. 
Surfojee died in 1832, and was succeeded by his 
only son Sevajee, on whose death in 1855 without 
male heirs, direct or collateral, the titular dignity 
was declared to be extinct in 1857. — English justice ! 

Besides the territory ceded under the Treaty of 
1799, and Devicottah, which was ceded by Pretaph 
Sinsr, there are several British Districts which ori- 

1 Vide Appendix I. 
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ginally formed part of the Tanjore State. Negapa- 
tam and Nagore which were taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Dutch in 1660 were annexed to the 
British dominions in 1781, Tranquebar which was 
purchased by the Danes was ceded by them to the* 
British in 1845. The French Settlement of Karikal 
was purchased from Tanjore in 1739.* 



f Engagements^ Sunnuds, Treaties of India. 
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THE PRESENT PRINCESS OP TANJORE. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" We caniwt mido luJiat is done, but for that we are not acconnt^ 
able. We are acconutable, as a free-speaking and freely 
represented people, for all that niay hereafter he done in owt 
name ; and if, upon investigation wliicb, with honoar and in 
conscience, we are not at liberty to elnde — we are convinced, 
with Barke and Fox, with Cornwallis and Bentinck, with 
the elder Mill and liichard Gobdon, (hat a great dehi of re- 
^aratlon is due to India hy the coimtry, we are bowid to use 
every just and fair occasion to press for restitution to indivi- 
duals of such rights and benefits as can he restored tJiem^ com* 
j>atlhly with justice to others equally claiming our care, and for 
such restitution of local self-rule to the nations of the East as 
may not he incompatible lolth the preservation ofjpeace amongst 
ihem, and in the maintenance of that Suzerainty in the 
English Crown, which they, in common, never acknow- 
ledged as due to any other single authority/ — W. M. TtW- 

KENS, M. p.* 

The Kaj of Tanjore, when passing into the hands 
of the British Government might be technicaUy 
istyled, an appropriatioUy not an acquisition. It 
created no small sensation, not only among the 
people of Tanjore, but as Avell among the Hindu 
community of the Madras Presidency.^ This act of 
the Honourable East India Company might be well 
called a political atrocity. It was perpetrated in 
1855 (and carried into force in 1857) on the demiae 
of Sevajee, when Lord Dalhousie was Governor- 

1 Empire in Asia. 

2 Native Petition to the Imperial Pailiamcut. for tlio Restitution of Uml 
liaj of Taiijorp, dated 12 th April 1860, 
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General of India, and Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras. It is an indubitable fact, that, when we 
were struggling for an existence in Southern India, 
the Princes of Tanjore were paramount ; that in 
our contentions for superiority against the French, 
they assisted us with troops and resources ; that 
tliey were our unswerving and faithful allies ; that 
treaties and alliances were from time to time nego- 
tiated and ratified between them and us, on the 
footing of indej^endent Sovereigns ; that these trea- 
ties were expressly made on behalf of the contract- 
ing parties, * their heirs and successors ;' that their 
intent was for ' mutual defence' and for * cement- 
ing an everlasting friendship ;' that the princes of 
Tanjore not only tolerated but fostered and en- 
couraged the Christian religion which we profess ; 
and that they finally unhesitatingly acceded to the 
propositions of the British Government, and placed 
implicit confidence and firm reliance on their good 
faith. 

The Treaty of 1787 commences with the following 
preamble. ' The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, having taken into their serious con- 
sideration the great advantages which may be ob- 
tained by improving the blessings of peace now hap" 
pihj rC'established on the Coast of Covomandel in the 
CainiatiCj and the country of Tanjore, and consider- 
ing the present hour best suited for setting and 
arranging, hy a just and equitable treaty , a plan for 
the futicre defence and protection of the Cariiatic, the 
Tanjore country, and the Northern Circars, on a 
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solid and lasting foundation ; have communicated 
tliese their sentiments to His Excellency the Bajah 
of Tanjore, who, being fully impressed with the pro- 
priety and wisdom of such an arrangement, has for 
himself J his heirs and successors, adjusted and con- 
cluded a solid and permanent Treaty with the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, upon the principles 
and conditions, hereinafter mentioned; in conse- 
quence whereof, it is stipulated and agreed, that due 
provision shall be made for the military peace 
establishment ; and also that for discharging the 
expenses of war, in the event of war breaking out 
in the Tanjore country, or in the Carnatic, or any 
part of the Coast of Coromandel, certain contribu- 
tions or proportions of the revenue of the contract- 
ing parties shall be united into one common stock, to 
he applied for their mutual security and defence. 
And as it is necessary that the application of the 
said contributions, both for peace and war, should 
be reposed in the United Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, together with the direction of the war, 
the command of the army, magazines of stores, and 
provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle 
such Forts as by them shall be deemed necessary 
for the general security ; the said contracting parties 
do hereby solemnly engage and agree, for themselves 
and their successors, to aiid ivith each other, in man- 
ner following.' 

Article I. provides that ^ the friends and enemies 
of either shall be considered the friends and enemies 
of both/ 
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Article II. provides that ^ the exercise of power 
over the said districts and farms, by the virtue of 
the conditions mentioned in the IV. and V. Articles, 
ill case of failure in the payment of any kists, shall 
not extend or he construed to extend to deprive His 
Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore or his successors of 
tJie Civil Government thereof or the honour and 
dignity of his family ; hut the same shall he preserved 
to him and them inviolate, saving and excepting the 
powers in the Articles Nos. IV. and V. expressed 
and mentioned.' 

The Treaty of 1792-3 recites as' follows: — 'Where- 
as a certain engagement was entered into between 
the Honourable English East India Company and 
His Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, 
bearing date the 10th of April 1787, for the purpose 
of cementing an everlasting friendship ivith each 
other, and of contributing inutually towards the 
defence of the Carnatic and countries dependent 
thereon ; whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Company should maintain a military force, and that 
the said Rajah of Tanjore should pay annually a 
certain sum of money arising from the revenues of 
his country, and should furnish sufficient and satis- 
factory security under certain conditions, expressed 
in the said engagement for the regular payment of 
the sum stipulated to the said Company ; and where- 
as it apppears that the resources of the said country 
of Tanjore, are not competent to enable the said 
Rajah to perform the stipulation on the said engage- 
ment; and whereas it further appears that the 
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security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agreed la 
the abovemcntioned engagement to furnisli for the 
due payment of the stipulated sum to the said Com* 
pany is, in its nature, inadequate to the end intend- 
ed, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between tlie said Company and the said 
Rajah for the discharge of certain debts due by the 
said Rajah to private persons; it has been mutually 
agreed in consequence of the above written circum- 
stances, that the engagenneiit aforesaid shall hence- 
forth be considered by the contracting parties as 
anmtllcd and no longer of effect or in forcCj and in 
lieu thereof the Honorable Sir Cliarles Oakley, 
Baronet, President and Governor in Council of Fort 
Saint George, on behalf of the United Company of 
LEerchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
their heirs and sneressors on the one part, and His 
Excellency Ameer Sing, Rajali of Tanjore, in his 
own name and for hiniself, his heirs and successors^ 
on the other part, agree to the following Articles 
which shall be binding on the respective parties for 
the purpose contained therein, notwithstanding all, 
or any of the conditions stipulated in the engage- 
ment, dated 10th April 1787, to the contrary/ 

Article X. is similar to Article I. of tho Treaty 
of 1787. 

Article IX. provides that ' the said Rajah shall. 
receive regular information of all negotiations which. 
shall i-elate to declaring war or making peace, where-, 
in the said Company may engage and the interests 
of the Carnatic and its dependencies may be con-. 
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cerned, and the said Rajah shall be considered as an 
ally of the said Company in all Treaties, which shall 
in any respect affect the Camatic and countries 
depending thereon, or belonging to either of the 
contracting parties contiguous thereto ; and the said 
Rajah agreed that he will not enter into any nego- 
tiations or political correspondence with any Euro- 
pean or Native power, without the consent of the 
said Company/ 

The Treaty of 1799 provides by Article lltli, 
that ' such part of all former Treaties with the 
former Rajahs of Tanjore as are intended to estab- 
lish the friendship and alliance hetiveen the Honour- 
able Company and His Excellency the Rajah of 
Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confirmed; and 
the contracting parties mutually agree that the 
friends and enemies of either shall be considered to 
be the friends and enemies of both/ 

By Article IX. ,It is stipulated and agreed 
that the Rajah shall be treated on all occasions in his 
own territories, as well as in those of the Company, 
with all the attention, and respect, and honour 
tohich is due to a friend a7id ally of the British 
JS'ationJ 

In 1798-99, Surfojee entered into Treaty with 
the Honourable East India Company, and there- 
by he ceded his entire kingdom to the administra- 
tion of the British, with the exception of a few 
villages, which he reserved for the royal dignity 
of his State and family. He retained the Fort of 
Tanjore, ^vhcrein stood his palace. The Company 
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Averc his self-appointed tax-gatherers, under his sur- 
veillance, collecting the revenue, and paying it into 
the exchequers of the Raj ; portions of which revenue 
he reserved to himsplf and his successors. 

By the Treaty of 1797-98 and by the 7th Article 
it is provided, that ^ In lieu of the said stipulations 
in the 5th Article of the Treaty of 1792, it is hereby 
stii^ulated and agreed that His Excellency the Kajah 
shall in all cases receive annually one laUi of Star 
PagodaSy which shall be considered to be the first 
charge payable from the net Revenue of Tanjore, 
In addition to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pa- 
godas, His Excellency shall receive a proportion of 
one-fifth, to be calculated, on the remainder of the 
net revenue after deducting all charges of collection 
of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following Article.* 

And the XIII. Article is as follows : — ^ In order 
that His Excellency the Rajah may have full satis- 
faction in respect to the revenues of the Territory 
hereby subjected to the management of the Com- 
pany, His Excellency shall be at liberty to inspect 
tlie accounts of the Head Cutchery or Collector's 
Treasury from time to time, or to station a Vakeel 
(Pleader) or Accountant, at his own expense, for the 
purpose of taking and transmitting to His Excel- 
lenc}'', copies of any or of all the accounts which shall 
be recorded in the Head Cutchery or Treasury of 
the Collector/ 

Thus was the Kingdom and Government of Tan* 
jore managed till 1855, when the last Rajah, Sevar 
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jee, suddenly died" withoufc male issue, natural or 

• Whea Rajah Sovajeo diod Doctor Popo was the missionary in charge c£ 
Tanjoro. His description of the ftmeral procession and obsequies of tho 
late Kajah, would interest some of my readers, I insert it as a foot-note. ' 
" It was certainly one of the most solemnly thrilling spectacles I have 
ever seen, when the poor remains of the last Rajah of Tanjore, dressed with 
the utmost magnificence and loaded with jewels of rare value, were borno 
out, in a State palankeen, inlaid with ivory, through the long streets of hia 
royal city, the last remnant of the inheritance of his ancestors. A fortnight 
before I had attended Lord Harris when he visited the Rajah in full dur- 
bar. Then he was loaded with jewels and gold, and presented a spectacle 
of almost unparalled gorgeousncss, and even now as the light of tlie torches 
fell on the nodding head, one could almost imagine he still lived, and was 
gravely acknowledging the salutations of the crowds around him. The death- 
change seemed to ennoble him. A majesty, an air of quite power, seemed 
to pervade his features. Something eagle- like in the face called up the 
remembrance of the portraits of the first Mahratta chief, so mighty and so 
daring, who shook the throne of the Mogul into dust. Before the fune- 
ral procession, as chief mourner, walked the representative of the now 
ruling power, and after him, the European inhabitants of Tanjore. Vast 
multitudes lined the streets and crowded the fronts and tops of the houses, 
over which the light of many torches cast an unearthly glare. In the 
crowd there was a strange mingling of races, the Mahratta with brooding 
sorrow on his brow, the Tamilian with his accustomed apathy jostled by 
Englishmen, Mahomedans, Affgans, and other tribes whom the court had 
attracted to Tanjore. Wild discordant music sounded and ever and anon» 
as the sad procession moved slowly forward, the wail, such as is never 
beard in other lands, the loud wail of a nation mourning for the last of its 
royal race, filled the air. Whatever may have been their estimate in sonic 
respects of the poor Rajah while ho lived, tens of thousands of sincere 
moomers attended him to the funeral pyre that night. And then, wlien on 
a plain by the river-side, the royal garments were taken off one by one, and 
at last the body, wrapped in a simple muslin robe, was lifted on to' the pile 
of sandal wood, a long, loud mournery was raised, and the vast multitudo 
swayed to and fro as though with agony unutterable. Quickly the fuel was 
leaped up till the face too was hidden. Then tho nearest male relative, 
a hoy of twelve years of ago, was borne round the pile three times, and, at 
tho end of the last circuit, a pot of water being dashed to tho ground, a 
sign that as water poured on tlie ground, such 'm the life of man — tho i)ilo 
was lit by the youth and the flames rushed up throwing a livid glaro 
Over tho whole scene. Again the wailing sound but louder was heard, and 
*w wo thoughtfully wendt'd our way home it was long ere its distant 

10 
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adopted, but left behind him his mother, Her de- 
ceased Highness Avoo Bye Saiba, Her present High- 
ness Kamatchee Bye Saiba, his senior widow, Queen 
Dowager, two daughters, and a great number of col- 
lateral relatives. 

Before we narrate the several acts of the Honour- 
able East India Company towards the * heirs and 
successors' of their ' friend and ally,' the Kajah 
of Tanjore, let us take a glance at the subject-mat- 
ter of each of these Treaties connectedly. 

The first Treaty of Alliance was entered into in 
the year 1787, whereby it was declared: That the 
East India Company, and the Rajah of Tanjore, for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and con- 
cluded a solid and permanent Treaty with the Com- 
pany, and by which it was stipulated and agreed, that 
the friends and enemies of the one should be considered 
the friends and enemies of both ; and that certain 
contributions or proportions of the revenue of the 
contracting parties should be united into one common 
stock, to be applied for mutual security and de- 
fence ; and that the applications of the said contri- 
butions, both in peace and war, should be reposed in 
the said United Comjyany, the more effectually to se- 
cure the object of the Treaty. 

Five years afterwards, in the year 1792, it having 
been found that the resources of the country of 
Tanjore Avcre not competent to fulfil the conditions 

eeliucs (lied away ou our cars. The next morning a little shod of ezqai* 
Bite woikmausliip covers the heap of white ashes which was all that waa 
left of Sovnjcc, Mahrajah of Tanjore." Note to Ahhc DiiboVs on the people of 
India. liC2>i'inl hy Bool^sdlcr lli<j'jinhuiham,LdUcd l^j Dr. Vopcpago 214 
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tliat had been agreed upon, with respect to the 
amount of the contributions to be paid by the Eajab, 
another Treaty was arranged, binding the heirs and 
successors of both parties, as well as themselves, to 
contribute certain sums of money for mutual defence ; 
the Rajah paymg his share into the hands of the Com- 
pamjy through themselves as Collectors of the lohole re- 
venue of Tanjore. 

In 1799, a third Treaty was entered into with 
Surfojee, father of the late Sevajee, by which it was 
agreed by the contracting parties, that such parts 
of all the former Treaties, as were intended to estab- 
lish friendship and alliance arc, by the present one, 
strengthened and confined ; and that the friends and 
enemies of either shall be considered to be the 
friends and enemies of both ; and that the result of 
an inquiry, instituted by the authority of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, v/ith the previous vnntten 
consent of the Maha Rajah for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual state and condition of the country 
of Tanjore, having proved, that a regular and perma- 
nent administration of the revenues had become in- 
dispensably necessary, all former Treaties for secur- 
ing partial or temporary interference on the part of 
the Company should be annulled, and in lieu thereof 
a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and the administration of justice established, of 
which the Company were, as before, to have the 
entire management, setting aside a stipulated sum 
for the use and as^the property of the Rajah, who 
was to maintain and garrison his own hereditary 
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Fort of Tanjoro, and to be treated on all occasions 
within J lis own territories and those of the Com- 
pany, with all the respect, attention, and honour 
which is due to a friend and cdhj of the British 

k 

nation. 

All these three Treaties testify for themselves, that 
they are voluntary agreements between two con- 
tracting parties, equally recognizing each other's in- 
dependence, acting for their mutual advantage, as 
also, that these are of permanent endurance, and en- 
tailed in perpetuity upon their heirs and successors, 
and in fact the last Treaty was observed during a 
period of more than Jifty years, continuing in full 
operation at the demise of the Rajah Sevajee, which 
took place on the 29tli October 1855, on which 
event as he left no son, the Local Government pro- 
posed, that it should be declared that the Raj of 
Tanjore had become extinct, and that the East India 
Company had succeeded, as final heir to the entire 
property, public and private, of the deceased Seva- 
jee Rajah. temporal mores!! 

Let us review seriatim the manner in which this 
Royal house was treated. What was the be- 
haviour of the Honourable East India Company 
towards this Royal house, — We say, what was their 
conduct so far back as 1773 ? They captured the 
Fort of Tanjore, without the slightest cause or 
provocation, and dethroned its Rajah. This das- 
tardly act caused the removal of the then 
Governor of Madras. The Rajah was restored 
in 1776, the aggression having been declared by the 
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Court of Directors, ^ to have been founded vjyon pre- 
tences which ivere totcdly false.' Mill/ the historian, 
commenting on the proceedings of 1773, emphati- 
cally expresses himself thus ; ' Never, I suppose, was 
the resolution taken to make war upon a lawful 
sovereign with the view of ^ reducing him entirely,' 
that is, stripping him of his dominions, and either 
putting him and his family to death, or making them 
pensioners for life, upon a more accommodating 
principle. We have done the Rajah great injury. 
We have no intention to do him right. This con- 
stitutes a full and sufficient reason for going on to 
his destruction. Such is the doctrine ; the practical 
improvement is obvious. Dou you wish a good rea- 
son for effecting any body's destruction ? First do 
him an injury suflScientl}^ great, and then if you de- 
stroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification.' 

What was the conduct of the Honourable East 
India Company in 1788, on the death of Kajah 
Tooljajee ? Did they recognize his adojDtion of 
Surfojee ? Not till much time and money had 
been spent. On that occasion Lord Melville ex- 
pressed himself in these forcible words f — * If the 
unjust possession of the present Rajah, and the de- 
privation of the rightful heir had taken place in con- 
sequence of any of those violences and convulsions, 
by which the Native Governments in India are so apt 
to be distracted, I should have thought the obj ection 

1 Miirs History of India, Vol. II., Book V, Chapter IV. 

2 Letter, dated Walmer Castle, Uth September 1797. 
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insurmountable ; but it must be recollected that toe 
are in a rjreat degree tJie authors of this injustice. It 
Avas produced by our interference, obtained through 
the misrepresentations and corruptions of the person 
who is now reaping the benefit of it ; and the rightful 
heir Ms a great claim that ive should interfere to re- 
medy that injustice ivhich originated in our interfer- 
ence. If after such a lapse of time the native powers 
were to observe us interfering in order to carry into 
effect any forfeiture in our oion favour, it ivould afford 
just cause of re^oroach ; but in the present instance 
wo would appear in the fair light of honourably re- 
pairing that injury lohich ive our^selves Jiave been the 
innocent instrument of committing'^ And Torrens, 
a recent historian, an ardent and felicitous writer 
commenting^ on the acquisition of Tan j ore, writes ; — 
' Among the earliest allies of the English on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was the Bajah of TanjOre. In 1742, the 
reigning Prince had been deposed by domestic revo- 
lution, and Pretaph Sing obtained the throne. The 
authorities at Madras having no concern in the 
event, acknowledged the new Prince without hesita- 
tion. Their correspondence with him was continued 
without any interruption, and mutual expressions of 
fidelity and confidence were interchanged for more 
than seven years. At the end of this period Sahujee, 
the exiled Rajah, solicited their aid in effecting ^ 
counter-revolution. He offered, by way of recom- 
pense, if they should succeed, to grant them the Fort 



1 Letter dated Walmer Castle, lltb September 1797. 

2 Torrens' Empire in Asia, pp. 20, 21. 
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and Jagliire of Devicottali, and undertook to pay all 
expenses of the war. They accepted the offer. 

• 

Pretaph was'their ally ; they had recently sought his 
assistance against the French ; they had no pretence 
of provocation to urge against him : nevertheless 
' they despatched an army to dethrone him.'^ The 
expedition failed, but a second was resolved on. 
'They determined, however/ says their apologist 
Malcolm, ' that the capture of Devicottah, not the 
restoration of Sahujee should be their first object. '"^ 
The fort was accordingly invested and taken. And 
no sooner was this accomplished, than they entered 
into a negotiation with Pretaph Sing, — agreed to 
desist from all further hostilities — not only to aban- 
don him for whom they pretended to havQ hereto- 
fore fought, but engaged to secure his person and to 
receive a fixed sum for his maintenance, on condition 
of being suffered to remain undisputed masters of 
Devicottah and the circumjacent territor3\^ Tliis 
was the beginning of the conquest of Hindoostan.' 

What was the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany in 1855, on the demise of His Highness Rajah 
Sevajee ? Forbes was then Resident of Tanjore. 
He reported the matter to Government ; he enunci- 
ated his own views. He pointed* out to the Madras 
Government, that the Raj was not extinct by the 
death of the Rajah without male issue ; that many in- 
stances might be adduced of females having succccd- 

1 Mill's History of India, Book IV., Chapter 11. 

2 Memoir of Lord Olive, Vol. I., Chaj)ter 1. 

3 Mill's History of India, Book IV., Chapter II. 

4 Vide Appendix. 
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ed to musnuds, in the history of Hindu dynasties ; 
and he drew attention to the case of Saojan Bye, 
ivlio was the sixth Sovereign in this verp dynasty of 
Tanjorej and who succeeded her husband Baba 
Sahib, the fifth Sovereign, as his widow, on his 
death without male heir, with the universal appro- 
val of the Durbar and the people of the country. 

It is preposterous to suppose that a female is ex- 
chided on account of her sex in the succession of 
Hindu Sovereigns. 

The history of India affords numerous examples 
of female Hindu Sovereigns, who have succeeded 
their husbands dying without male issue. That the 
instances are not more numerous is safely attributa- 
ble to the universal prevalence of adoption. Even 
when a Sovereign died without adopting a son, it 
was generally the practice for the widow to adopt 
one and reign as regent during his minority. Indian 
historv is full of such events : but those in which 
the Avidow has succeeded in her own right, are suffi- 
ciently numerous to establish the law and custom. 
The historian Orme opens his admirable work with 
the story of the Queen of Trichinopoly, the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Tanjore, who, on the death of her 
husband, reigned in her own right, and defended her 
Fort against Chunda Saheb, by whom she was treach- 
erously imprisoned. Grant Duff makes mention 
of the Princess Tara Bye, Avho, on the death of 
her husband Raja Ram, the King of Satara, 
assumed the reins of Government durin<r the minor- 
ity of her son Sevajee, of which dynasty Tanjore is 
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a branch. Briggs narrates the story of Durgamattee, 
the Ranee of Gurra, ' celebrated for her beauty 
as for her good sense ;' how she opposed Asaf Khan 
with an army of 1,500 elephants and 8,000 horse 
and foot, and how she stabbed herself with a dagger 
snatched from the girdle of her Mahout, rather than 
fall into the hand of her enemy, when in the heat of 
battle she was pierced by an arrow in the eye. 
Travancore has seen jtwo female Sovereigns succeed 
each other, within the present century. A former 
Kajcih of Mysore refused to adopt, expressly that 
his favorite Ranee might succeed him in her own 
right. Forbes cites the instacuces of two Princesses 
succeeding their consorts to the guddee of Kolapore, 
viz., of Durga Bye Sahiba, widow of His Highness 
Rajah of Kolapore, and also of Juga Bye Sahiba — 
this also being a sister dynasty of Tanjore.^^' His- 
tory knows no nobler character than the illustrious 
Alhia Bye, of the great Mahratta family, of 
which the Rajahs of Tanjore are an oft-shoot. It is 
thus that Malcolm, the historian, speaks of her in his 
history of Central India : — ^ It is not common with 
the Hindus (unless in those provinces where they 
have learned the degrading usage from their Maho- 

* Evans Bell makes mention of Banka Bye, widow of Rughojee the second, 
the third Rajah of Nagpore, a lady of great talent and energy who had been 
Regent during her grandson's minority, and who had for upwards of fifty years 
exercised a dominant influence both in domestic and public affairs. This was 
t house of close affinity with Tanjore. In Southern India, on the throne 
of the Pandian House the celebrated Meenatohee succeeded her father, whom 
after posterity deified. The name also of Mangamah is popular. In the 
B&roucy of Ramnad the names of Mootoonatchiar Ammah, Mnngalaswaree 
Ammal and Sirakamy Ammal are not uncommon. 

20 
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medan conquerors) to confine females, to compel 
them to wear veils. The Mahratias of rank (even 
the Brahmins) have, with few exceptions, rejected 
the custom which is not prescribed by any of 
their religious institutions. Ahlia Bye, therefore, 
offended no prejudice, when she took upon herself the 
direct management of affairs, and sat every day for a 
considerable period in open Durbar, transacting 
business. Her first principle of Government appears 
to have been moderate assessment, and an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights of village officers 
and proprietors of lands. She heard every complaint 
in person, and although she continually referred 
causes to Courts of Equity and Arbitration, and to 
her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessi- 
ble ; and so strong was her sense of duty, on all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, 
that she is represented as not only patient but un- 
wearied in the investigation of the most insignificant 
causes, when appeals were made to her decision. 
Aware of the partiality which wa,s to be expected 
from information supplied by members and ad- 
herents of the Holkar family, regarding Ahlia Bye, 
facts were collected from other quarters to guard 
against impressions which the usual details of her 
administration were calculated to make. It was 
thought the picture had been overcharged with 
bright colours, to bring it more into contrast with the 
opposite system that has since prevailed in countries 
she formerly governed ; but although inquiries have 
been made among all rariks and classes, nothing has 
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been discovered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather 
blessings which are poured forth whenever her name 
is mentioned. The more, indeed, inquiry is pursued, 
the more admiration is excited ; but it appears above 
all extraordinary, how she had mental a.rid bodily 
powers to go through with the labors she imposed 
upon herself, and which from the age of thirty to 
that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the State were all 
given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep 
sense of religion appears to have strengthened her 
mind in the performance of her worldly duties. She 
used to say that she ' deemed herself answerable to 
God for every exercise of power ; and in the full 
spirit of a pious and benevolent mind was wont to 
exclaim, when urged by her ministers to acts of ex- 
treme severity, * Let us, mortals, beware how we 
destroy the works of the Almighty/ ' 

With all these historical facts staring them 
in the face, with a perfect knowledge that the 
law and the custom of the country maintained the 
succession among Mabratta royalty of a surviving 
widow or daughter, the Court of Directors, by their 
proceedings of the 16th April 1856, declared that 
the Kaj of Tanjore was extinct from want of a male 
lieir claimins: through a male. No allusion is made 
to the claims of the widow to succeed. The acts of 
the Madras Government on this occasion might be 
declared to be, to use the mildest expression, shame- 
fid. Forbes, who gratuitously constituted himself, 
when Resident of Tanjore, on the immediate demise 
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of Sevajee, the special advocate of the claims 
of the Princess of Tanjore, turns over and be- 
comes appointed special Government auctioneer for 
the Honourable East India Company. To quote 
the words of an eye witness. * Mr. Forbes'^ first act 
was to march off many of the Rajah's horses, ele- 
phants, carriages, &c., to Madras, where they were 
disposed of by public auction. He then caused to 
be seized every scrap of land, not only belonging 
to the Rajah and the ladies of the family at the 
time of the Rajah's death, but even every scrap 
which at any time had belonged to the Rajah, no 
matter who was its present occupant. He further 
caused the Collector to issue a Proclamation, stating 
that this seizure was only for the purpose of com- 
pelling claimants to come in, and satisfy him as to 
their titles, whereon it was promised that the lands 
should be restored. He thus turned those in pes- 
session — which is nine points of the law — out of 
their properties : he made those Plaintiflfe who 
should have been properly Defendants : he consti- 
tuted himself Judge in his own cause and that of his 
employers, notwithstanding there were their own 
ordinarj^ Courts open to them in the very district of 
Tanjore, in which they might have enforced any 
right, which they might conceive themselves to have, 
to any particular piece of property. Having thus 
seized all the landed property, the next step was to 
get hold of the personal. Accordingly Forbes took 
advantage of a Sepoy Regiment passing through 

^ J. B. Norton; late Advocate.Qeneral of Madras. 
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Tanjore — he had previously disarmed and disband- 
ed the Regiment of the Rajah — to make his swoop 
upon all the valuables in the Palace. He marched 
a company into the Palace itself: he then broke 
open the Rajah's seal which had been placed upon 
the doors of several apartments containing valuables ; 
he inspected every thing and took possession of all 
the jewels, the valuable cloths, the private armoury, 
the library, the furniture, by affixing his own seal to 
each door, and placing an armed sentry over it. It was 
thus he desecrated the sanctity of the Palace itself.' 

Forbes, the auctioneer, is followed up by Philips 
as salesman, of whom the above quoted eye-witness 
writes: 'Mr. Philips has had an auction of pots 
and pans and other articles within the precincts of 
the Palace itself He has sent up the valuable pri- 
vate armoury of the late Rajah to Madras for sale. 
On the ladies refusing to give him up the keys of 
their apartments, he has taken carpenters and black- 
smiths, with picklocks and false keys, and thus 
opened the doors, and taken away property, as I am 
informed, of the value of many thousand Rupees from 
these apartments. A more indecent indignity has 
never yet been perpetrated in the annals of Resi- 
dentship. It is a nice sort of job truly on which to 
employ one of the Sudder Judges; the highest 
Appellate Court in the land !'^ 

The next act of indignity that this Royal family 
was subjected to was, that Her Highness Camatchee 
Bye Sahiba, as the senior widow of the late Rajah, 

1 J. B. Norton, Advocate for the Widows of the Rojah of Tanjore. 
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had to sue the East India Company for her hus- 
band's private estate and get a decree in her favor in 
the Local Courts. Against this decision the East 
India Company appealed to the Privy Council, who 
reversed the decision of the High Court, then Su- 
preme Court. Sir Richard Bethel, the Attorney 
General, appeared for the Ranee ; Sir Hugh Caidua 
appeared for the Company. They held that Forbes' 
seizure was within the scope of his instructions and, 
as such, an act of State. But the judgment clearly 
points out the opinion entertained by that tribunal 
on the conduct of the Madras Government. These 
are Lord Kingsdown's words in his judgment. * It 
is extremely difficult to discover in these papers any 
ground of legal right, on the part of the East India 
Company or of the Crown of Great Britain, to the 
possession of this Raj, or any part of the property 
of the Rajah on his death ; and, indeed, the seizure 
was denounced by the Attorney General (who from 
circumstances explained to us at the hearing, appear*- 
ed as Counsel for the Respondents, and not in his 
official character for the Appellants) as a vwst violent 
and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was an inde- 
pendent Sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute 
a,nd bound by Treaties to a powerful neighbourhood, 
which left him, practically, little power of free action; 
but he did not hold his territory, such as it was, cm a 
fief of the British Crown or of the East India Company; 
nor does there appear to have been any pretence for 
claiming it y on the death of the Rajah without a son^ by 
any legal title either as an escheat or as a bo7ia vacantej 
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The following passages from the speech of the 
Attorney General, Sir Richard Bethel, are worthy 
of attention. It must be remembered, that though 
he was Counsel for the Ranee of Tanjore, he was 
also the highest law officer of the British Crown and 
the Government, and without good cause would not 
have committed himself to such language. * On the 
death of the last Rajah in 1855,' he says, * this most 
extraordinary act was done by the Company : I hope 
an act for which there are few similar precedents in 
the history of its proceedings in India. In page 47 it 
appears that the Court of Directors issued a Decree, 
conceived as your Lordships will observe, in a style 
to which I know no parallel nor any thing similar, 
saving the celebrated Decrees of the first Napoleon, 
in which he was in the habit of announcing that a 
kingdom had ceased to exists or that a royal family 
had ceased to reign.' 

And again : — ' By what principle, by what species 
of law, on what ground of reasoning are you to jus- 
tify the ergo of the East India Company ; that, be- 
cause the Rajahship had ceased to exist, ergo the 
East India Company are entitled to come in and 
take possession ; to appropriate to themselves every 
thing that belongs to the Rajahship of Tanjore. 
It is one of the most astonishing, one of the most 
frightful things in point of justice^ of reason, and of 
law, that I ever met with. Who made the East In- 
dia Company the Ultimus Hceres of the Rajah of Tan- 
jore ? Who gave them the right to enter in and take 
possession, because they pronounced that the dig- 
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nity, the Kingdom, the Sovereignty has come to an 
end ? There is not one particle of justice, or law, or 
of principle, that can be brought forward for a mo- 
ment to maintain this proposition ; but putting aside 
the natural indignation with which one contemplates 
this act of violence and force, which is only to be 
referred to the good old rule, the simple plan, 
^ That they should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can ;' if that is to be allowed 
as the ground of it, let it be allowed, and we shall 
know how to deal \vith it.' 

And again : — ^ I want therefore to know on what 
earthly ground it is put, that the East India Com- 
pany hence become entitled to this Sovereignty, to 
all the possessions, to all the territories, all the pro- 
perty : because my friend Mr. Forsyth has told us, 
that there is no distinction between Public and Pri- 
vate at all, but that it all falls into this universal 
drag-net of this all gras'ping Company y and accord- 
ingly the widows and daughters of the Rajah, how- 
ever numerous they might be, are to be left without 
one particle or one penny of provision.' 

And again : — ' If I grant, for a moment, that cer- 
tain portions of the prerogative are given to the East 
India Company, the question remains, whether the 
thing done has been done by virtue of that preroga- 
tive ? Now have your Lordships found anywhere, 
or can you point anywhere, to the particular words 
of any Charter, to the language of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, to any thing that can be pleaded, to justify a 
thing done by the East India Company of seizing 
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upon this estate of Tanjore ? I dwell upon that, 
and for this reason ; a Sovereign power has no ne- 
cessity to give a reason ; it is sufficient for the So- 
vereign power to say sic vole sic jttbio ; but one in- 
dividual or a number of individuals having no pre- 
tence to be regarded as a Sovereign power, but de- 
rivinor from their own lesfitiniate Sovereigfu certain 
powers and authorities, can only use their borrowed 
light, may only avail themselves of their delegated 
authority, for the justification of those things that 
come within the orbit and scope of that authority. 
If the argument, therefore, should avail the East In- 
dia Company, the East India Company should have 
said, we have got here given to us by the Crown 
authority and power, ^j)er fas aut nefas, to seize any 
thing within the geographical limits of India, If it 
is fully expounded, it comes to this frightful thing : 
they had authority to make war on the heathen and 
to plunder the heathen just as the}' thought proper ; 
and that for whatever they did in the exercise of 
this system of rapacity, they claimed the authority 
of the British Crown, and could say, we have the 
power to do this, and we have a right to do it, and do 
not complain of us ; complain of the English Crown 
that has authorised the commission of this deed. 
My Lords, is that language capable of being 
brought forward in a Court of Justice ; can this 
thing be proved to be an act of State, done b,y cer- 
tain persons who are subjects of the British Crown ; 
unless it can be shown to be an act of State of the 
British Crown itself; and if it is a thing that is ca- 

21 
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pable of being brought forward in that capacity, 
then show me your warrant from the British 
Crown. Show me the authority in any one of these 
Statutes or any one of these Charters, by which yoa 
have done this thing, viz., you have entered on the 
inheritance of another and displaced the widow and 
family of this deceased man. Produce a title for 
doing it ; by what warranty do you do it ? You say, 
it is an act of State, show me your warrant of the 
Crown to do it. My Lords, it cannot be done ; if 
that is the position in which the East India Com- 
pany stand, if they have taken possession, if they 
have actually entered into the inheritance there, and 
possessed themselves of the property and held it, 
and they are incapable of putting a finger on any 
Grant of the Crown, or any Statute that justifies 
them ; the pleading that it is an act of State, is 
nothing else, but a moehery of the name of the Su- 
preme power of the State V 

And he concluded : — ' I lamented again and again 
when we passed these Statutes ; and it was not my 
fault that we had not a clause clearly giving your 
Lordship's authority beyond all question, to put an 
end to these things which are the opprohria of the 
British name — these acts of spoliation and injustice* 
And then, they attempt to set up the Company who 
do it, as not being amenable to any law or power of 
giving justice to the defeated^ the plundered^ and the 
rohhed! 

Rajah Sevajee, with his demise left behind 
him his senior widow. Her Highness Kamatchee 
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Bye Sahiba, and two daughters. These children 
were born to his first wife who pre-deceased him. 
His first daughter was Her deceased Highness 
Rajasa Boje Ammanee Rajury Bye, who during 
the life time of her father was given in marriage to 
Rajah Sacaram Row Sahib Mohitay, Ameer Row, 
a Prince of the royal family of Kolapore. She 
died without issue. The second daughter of the 
Rajah of Tanjore was Her Highness Vejaya Mohana 
Mooctumbor Bye Ammanee^ Rajay. When Sevajee 
died in 1855, she was a child of ten years of age. 
When she arrived at the age of fourteen, she was 
given in marriage by the Madras Government, who 
had assumed the territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
to the same royal personage. Rajah Sacaram Sahib. 
She is now about twenty-five years of age and is the 

SOLE SURVIVING REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MaHRATTA RaJ 

OP Tanjore, being the child of Sevajee, and the 
gi-andchild of Surfojee. She is a young woman 
possessing every personal charm, reflecting in an 
eminent degree the noble mind and deportment of 
her grandfather, Surfojee. She is healthy, intelli- 
gent and educated. Mr. Forbes, the Resident of 
Tanjore, when laying her claims for the musnud of 
her forefathers, for the favourable consideration of 
the Madras Government, speaks in these most 
touching terms : — 

'The Government will decide on the justice 
of this daughter's claim, and on the policy of 
maintaining the Raj. In considering the ques- 
tion they will not lose sight of the manner in 
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which we became possessed of Tanjore. It is 
not a conquered country ; its acquisition nevm 
cost the British Government the life of a migU 
soldier J nor the value of a single rupee ; the wy 
of the orphan was never heard, nor tvas the tear 
of the widow ever shed, when the rule of the 
country passed from the Rajah to the hands of 
our Government. In the fifty years during which 
we have held possession, we have in round numbers 

drawn from it a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as many millions sterling. Neither Sur- 
fojee nor Sevajee ever offered the smallest hinder- 
ance to our peaceable settlement of the country, or 
in any degree ivhatever departed from the strictest 
adherence to the Tveatti ; truly, it deserves consi- 
deration how the Government should act towards 
the last descendant of a royal line, to a daughter of 
those, who when their aid ivas needed were always 
our firm allies' 

The fate of the State of Tanjore was in every 
respect similar to the destiny of the State of Nag- 
pore. The mandate of the Governor-General of 
India that, in 1854, extinguished the Raj of Nag- 
pore, in 1855 set aside the Raj of Tanjore. The 
representation of Resident Mansel of Nagpore was 
as futile as the advocacy of Forbes of Tanjore. The 
Government took measures to extinguish the Raj 
of Tanjore; minutes were recorded of the value of 
the State jewels, no more to be considered heir-looms 
in a family about to be stripped of royal rank and 
fortune ; and gems and jewels which had been known, 
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from time immemorial, to have adorned the person of 
royal beauty, were sold by public auction ; and these 
royal personages were converted into pensioners. The 
words and sentiments that have been expressed so 
forcibly by Torrens on the spoliation of Nagpore 
are also applicable to Tanjore.^ 

* Can any one be at a loss regarding the impres- 
sion made on the mind of every prince of India by 
the public sale, in the metropolis of the East, of the 
personal effects of one who, throughout his reign, 
bad been our faithful ally ? Can any one doubt that 
the advertisement was execrated in every bazaar, 
and cursed in every tannah, as a threatening notice 
ostentatiously given, that the picklock of despotism 
would be used without shame as an implement of 
exaction, and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next be rifled. Our historians are never 
weary of reprobating the sudden and summary 
decree of Bayonne, in which Napoleon informed the 
world that in the Peninsula, the house of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign ; and in reprobating the duress 
under which an imbecile sovereign was driven into 
an act of formal abdication. And many severe things 
have been justly said of the pictures taken from the 
Escurial, and of the bronze steeds borne away from 
the Piazza of San Mare. But at least. Napoleon 
cannot be upbraided with stealing or selling the 
gems and apparel of his victims. It was bad 
enough to appropriate the sword of Frederick ; but 
Napoleon, unscrupulous though he was, would have 

1 Empire in Asia. 
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been ashamed to make away with rings and neck- 
laces of the Prussian Queen, and then to have put 
them up to the highest bidder among the brokers of 
his capital. If vice loses half its hideousness by 
losing all its grossness, it may likewise be said that 
public violence becomes more hateful when it is 
tarnished with the reproach of base cupidity. At 
the very time when the Queen's Governor-General in 
Asia was thus playing the freebooter and auctioneer, 
our Foreign Secretary was addressing to the Court 
of St. Petersburg remonstrances against the seques- 
tration of the revenues of certain Polish noblemen 
upon suspicion of their complicity in seditious 
designs. Well might the minister of the Czar 
scornfully retort, — * Physician, heal thyself/ 

The East India Company swore on their honour, 
to the Rajah of Tanjore and their successors, that 
the honour and dignity of their family shall be 
preserved to them inviolate and everlastingly, 
and the Proclamation of the Queen in plainer words 
enunciates the same truth in favour of all the 
Princes of India. * Whereas, for divers weighty 
reasons, we have resolved to take upon ourselves the 
Government of India, heretofore administered in 
trust for us by the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. We do by these presents notify and declare 

that we have taken upon ourselves the said Govern- 
ment, and we hereby call upon all our subjects 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 
true allegiance, to ourselves, our heirs and succes- 
sors. We hereby announce to the Native Princes 
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of India, that alls Treaties and Engagements made 
with them by, or under the authority of, the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, are by us accepted 
and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for 
the like observance on their part. We desire no 
extension of our territorial possesions, and while 
we will permit no aggression upon our dominion or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of 
Native Princes as our own.' What words can be 
plainer ! What language more honourable and in- 
telligible ! and what terms more precise and credit- 
able ! Would that we could say that an intelligent 
and honourable Government had nobly endorsed 
and maintained in tact their professions of good 
faith ! Would that our barons could swell with 
honest pride, and that we could proclaim the noble 
acts of a free and ino^enuous Government ! Would 
that we could produce a record of the just and 
upright dealings of a Christian Government to- 
wards helpless females who have implored their 
protection, and towards whom the Government 
have elected to stand in loco parentis. For the 
Government constituted itself ultimus hceres to 
the Kajah of Tan j ore, and if they be rightly 
such, what was their bounden duty. Viewed poli- 
tically, of course, the present Princess of Tan- 
jore is in no better position than other members 
of the body politic, but viewed as the only 
daughter of a royal line and of the prince, her 
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late father, the relative position of the Princess 
and the Government becomes stronger and her 
claims to protection and sympathy greater. As the 
daughter of an eminent royal family, she has every 
reason to expect that her rights, as such, will be 
respected and supported, and that whereinsoever 
they are infringed or attempted to be infringed, the 
Government, as her lawful guardians and protectors, 
self-constituted and self-elected as they are, will step 
into the breach, and by an interposition of their 
authority, not only repair the wrong, and the injury 

done, but punish the offender, as well as provide 
means to prevent the recurrence of irregularities so as 
to secure the rights and privileges of the Princess, 
inviolate and intact. Such, no doubt, was the ex- 
pectation of the Eajah of Tanjore, who entered 
into Treaty witht he British, and such, no doubt, was 
the honest intention of Government when they, on 
their part, subscribed the articles. But the raania 
for annexation, demon-like, has seemingly paralyzed 
those principles of rectitude and integrity which 
influenced the rulers of the olden time, and now alas ! 
appears to have rendered them callous to the calls 
of honour and fair dealing. 

The Queen of England, whose world-wide fame 
has reached this sunny land, and whose royal sym- 
pathy and affection for the oppressed and distressed 
of every clime and country, has become a house- 
hold word, will not suffer an injured Princess to 
call in vain for justice ; and the women of England, 
soft and gentle and noble as their benign and illus- 
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trious Sovereign, when told of this tale of sadness, 
will feel witli their injured sister of India, and not per- 
mit the wrong to continue — the degradation of a Prin- 
cess from a princely to a plebean state. Hearts so 
tender as theirs will listen to the tale of sorrow and 
suffering, and melt with sadness to a weak and help- 
less woman's plaint. Then that influence which the 
softer has over the sterner sex will and must be felt, 
and things now crooked be speedily and effectively 
made straight. 

As the present Princess of Tanjore was given in 
marriage to Rajah Sacaram Sahib, the question 
arises who is this personage ? We have already as- 
serted, that, of the several Mahratta Chieftain fa- 
milies, the Bhonslays and Mohitays were prominent 
during the dominancy of Mahratta Power, on the 
Western Coast. Hence, among the kingly families, 
intermarriages with Bhonslays and Mohitays were 
not uncommon. 

The Bhonslay family was of very ancient date. 
In the prophetical Puranas, designated BhavishoU 
tara, and in the historical volumes, called Bhagava- 
taim, and Uarivamsam, and in other minor works, 
we find it stated that the ancient king Satadanva 
sprung of the Solar race, set out from Northern 
India, most probably from the regions near ancient 
Oude, and settled near the Vindiah Mountains, 
south of the Nurbbuda. He was known under the 
name of Sissodayy whose ancestor was a Eajpoot by 
birth and descent. Sissoday founded the Royal 
Louse and Principality of Chitore, now existing as 

32 
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one of the most ancient States in the province of 
Kajapntana, which country might aptly be styled as 
the motherland of the Hindu Rajahs. 

The kingdom of Sissoday before it merged into 
the principality of the Rana of Chitore, had existed 
1,680 years, before its conquest by Shalivahan,^ who 
put the whole of the members of this family to 
death, except one woman, who, having escaped with 
her infant son found shelter and subsistence in a mi- 
raculous manner amongst the Sautpoora MountainSi 
this son was Satadanva, surnamed Sissoday, who be- 
came the founder of the family of the Kana of 
Chitore, from whom sprang the Ranas of Odyapoor, 

Sissoday gave birth to a son, named Lutchman 
Fed, who travelled into strange countries, and re- 
turned bringing with him a beautiful damsel from 
Singala Dweep, the ancient Sanscrit name of the 
Island of Ceylon, This maiden was of the Pad'imni * 
race, and was remarkable for symmetry, beautyi 
and accomplishments. The fame of the transcend- 
ant loveliness of this woman spread so far and 
wide that it reached the ears of the Emperorf of 

1 Duff's Mahratba History. 

* Padmini is a Sanscrit word for a woman of rosy colour. The auibor 
cf the Cocoaham is the Sarkanapalus of India. His work is proscribed as 
obscene. He divides woman kind into four classes, viz. : Padmini or Fatini 

{^^^ or "^ _§?>), Sankini (*^oip), Chittini (^^>>), and HasUiJni 

^S^ 2L)<^)' Though the work on the whole is objectionable, I am inclined to 
think, that it contains facts, on amotary matters, based upon experience, worthy 
of consideration and observation. Padmini is an expression applied to a wosntt 
of incomparable rose beauty and unexceptional chastity. Here it is a proper 
name as well. 
■ f Alla-o-din, 
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Delhi, who inflamed with unholy passion, used 
ever}'- endeavour to obtain her, and sever her from 
the arms of Lutchman Pal, her consort. Many a 
battle was fought, and Lutchman Pal, on account 
of his great knowledge and abilities, his vast foreign 
travels, his military prowess, and his unparalleled 
deeds of valour, won for himself the name and title 
of 3iaha Rana. Lutchman Pal fell in battle, fight- 
ing against the Emperor of Delhi, and his sons dis- 
persed into different countries, and founded various 
principalities. Taking Lutchman Pal as the main 
stock or the first generation, the kingdoms of Kutch 
and Odyapoor were founded by Princes of thia 
family, of the third generation; the kingdoms of 
Nepaul and Saindhawady by the Princes of the sixth 
generation of the aforesaid family ; and of the 
seventeenth generation, Malojee sprung, whose 
royal family in course of time gave birth to 
Sevajee the great, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Mahratta Roj^al 
families were purely of Rajpoot origin, but were 
erroneously called Mahratta by Native and' more 
particularly by European Historians, simply be- 
cause these princes adopted the Mahratta language 
as their mother tongue. This will be borne out by 
the Genealogical Chart, furnished to the Home 
Authorities and to the Indian Government, by Pra- 
tab Sing, Maha Rajah of Satara. 

Thus, the principalities of Chitore and Odyapoor 
are as mothers that have given birth to the daughter 
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principalities of Satara, Kolapore, Tanjore, Saia- 
dhavady, Nagpore, Kutch,* Bhooj, and Nepaul. 

Next in importance with the Bhonslay hou^e, the 
Mohitay family come into consideration. For the 
earliest information regarding this house we are in- 
debted to Persian Historians. From a work called 
BoosatinSalatiUy and another iiiil^diKhulasatulDelMf 
and other minor works, we come to know that a tribe, 
called Chavan, sprung from the caste of Rajpoots, ruled 
at a very remote period over the country of Delhi. 

The Princes of this house lived in continual war- 
fare with the Mahomedan invaders of India, and it 
is supposed that during the time of the invasion of 
Mahomit Ghuzni, they succumbed, and Delhi was 
taken possession of. The Mahomedans, however, 
allowed the princes of this family, to hold small prin- 
cipalities, and treated them on account of their ante* 
cedents and natural valour, with royal honours. 

They, however, suffered various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and while ruling over a country, called 
Hadothy, they took the surname of Haday, with 
their former name of Chavan. Thus the incorpora- 
tion of a double title of Chavan Haday. 

We are informed that they were of invaluable 
assistance to the Emperor of Delhi in his wars, and 
that on one occasion, the princes of this family by 
their assistance, during troublous times, saved the 
prestige and name of the Emperor, and he in gra- 
titude, bestowed various rewards on them, and con- 

* Jharejee is the title of the Rajpoot race in Kutch ; they are descendtfits of 
the Yadus and claim from Crishna. In early ages they inhabited the tracta ott 
the Indus and in Sewisthan. Tod's Rajasimy,, p. 1 42. 
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ferred on them various insignia of royal honours, 
with the title of Mohitay, which is an Arabic word> 
derived from Moheem, which signifies the victorious 
in battle, or Mohitay, the victorious. 

Thus we come to know, that in course of time, the 
Mahomedan Kings of the Deccan, comprising the 
kingdoms of Beder, Dowlatabad, Bheejapoor, and 
Golconda, courted the assistance of a Prince of this 
family, named Runga Row Chavan Mohitay. He 
was delegated to fight against Ram Rajah, the 
Rajah of Viziapoor, and with 4,000 horse, he fought 
against the Rajah, who had a force of 60,000, and 
is supposed to have gained the victory in A.D. 1564, 
corresponding with the Hejira 972. Hence the 
Mahratta title of Baw Sahib Ameer Boto, Mohitayy 
corruptly called Ambeer Row, which title is now 
borne by Rajah Sacaram Sahib, whose style of ad- 
dress is Bajah Sacaram Boiv Sahib, Chohan Bow* 
Ameer Botv Mohitay, Now to give a description of 
the personal appearance of Rajah Sacaram Sahib. 
He is a man of the ordinary size, well built and of 
happy proportions, of fair brown complexion, with 
a dark head of hair, with eyes betokening intelli- 
gence as well as cunning, with a nose quite Mahratta. 
In conversation pleasing, possessing a sprinkling 
knowledge of English. With the Mahratta and 
Hindustani he is conversant. We are of opinion 
that had he been present in his princely habiliments 
at the levee held by His Royal Highness the Duke 
ofEdinborough at the Presidency in 1872, he would 

* I am siuce informed of this fact. 
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have eclipsed many a Rajah andPrince that came to 
do honour to the Son of Her Gracious Majesty tho 
Queen. His Excellency is about 47 years of age. 

In the erudite work of Grant Duff, on the History 
of the Mahrattas, we find frequent allusions made 
to the Mohitay family. Thus we read of Shahjee 
the Great, marrying into the Mohitay family, his 
second wife being Tooka Bye Mohitay, by whom he 
had a son called Venkajee, the Founder of the Tan* 
jore Mahratta Kaj. So far back as A. D. 1578, a 
Chief under the Beejapoor Government, called 
Moray, a native of the Carnatic, was appointed in 
the reign of Eusoof Adel Shah to the command of a 
body of 12,000 Hindu Infantry for the purpose of 
reducing that strange tract which is between the. 
Neera and Warna rivers. In this enterprise Moray 
was successful ; he dispossessed the descendants of 
the Rajah of Sirkay, suppressed the depredations of 
their abettors, the principal of whom were families 
named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitay and Mahareak. 
Sevajee, the son of Shahjee, also married into the 
Mohitay family. His third wife, Pootla Bye,' was 
of the family of Mohitay.* When Sevajee was 
contending for independence against the Beejar 
poor Government, while his father Shahjee was 
in the Carnatic, the Mohitay family were his 
staunch adlierents, so much so, that when Seva- 
jee asserted his independence, he had by force to 
put down the Mohitays who, like his father, were 

*The Sattara records state that Subyee Bye, Sivajee*s first wife, wMof 
the liouse of Mohitay. Grant Duff makes her of the family of Kimbolkor, 
Duff produces a quaint reason. 
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supporters of the Beejapoor Government. Bajee 
Mohitay, the brother of Tooka Bye. Shahjee's second 
wife, was manager of the district of Sopa. He had 
300 good horses, he occupied Sopa and subsequently 
growing independent, he refused to pay the revenue 
or listen to any overtures authorised by Shahjee. 
Sevajee clandestinely surrounded Sopa, and in the 
middle of the night, with a party of Mawulees sur- 
prised Bajee Mohitay and his parties, took them pri- 
soners, and sent Mohitay together with all who did 
not choose to enter his service to join his father in the 
Carnatic. Thus, in A.D. 1647, the Mohitay family 
found their way . to the Eastern Coast. When ' 
Sevajee had established himself he treated the Mo- 
hitays as relations of his wife with leniency, and 
raised them to posts of honour and prominency. 
Thus we read that in the action against Abdool 
Careem, in A.D. 1674, Hussajee Mohitay, a com- 
mander of 5,000 horse distinguished himself, and in 
his division two officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves. Sevajee on that occasion greatly extolled 
the conduct of Hussajee Mohitay and appointed him 
Surnibut^ with the title of Ameer Row.* Ameer 
Row Avas of invaluable service to Sevajee ; his ex- 
ploits live in Mahratta legendary and song. In the 
battles of Sevajee against the aggressions of the 
Moguls the valour and intrepidity of Ameer Row 
are conspicuous. In A.D. 1675, in the action against 
Dilerekhan the Mo gul, the prowess of Ameer Row 

' Sanaputtee, Commander-in-Chief. 

S Duff erroneously spells this word Humbeer Rao. The word is Persian 
Uid Ameer means one thing BXid-Amheer another. 
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saved the presticje of Sevajee. The Sanaputty, it 
is said, ascended one of the passes near Surat, divid- 
ed liis horse into several bodies, plundered the 
country to Berhanipoor and from thence to Mahoor. 
One of his parties levied contributions in the 
Baroach district, being the first body of Mahrattas 
that ever crossed the Nerbuddah. On his route 
homewards Ameer Row passed the Godavery, hotly 
pursued by Delah Khan, and with diflSculty brought 
off the valuable booty he had taken. In A. D. 1678 
when Sevajee and Venkajee were disputing over 
their father's territorial acquisitions in the Camatic, 

Ameer Row was an adherent of Sevajee, and ia 
A. D. 1689 after the death of Sevajee, when Riya 
Ram and Sumbajee, the sons of Sevajee, were con- 
tending for their father's dominions, Ameer Row, 
pleased with the intrepid conduct of Sumbajee in 
taking by surprise the fort and town of Kolapore, 
advanced and paid his respects to him as a son 
worthy of his father, and in 1685 we read of the 
troops of Sumbajee in the Concan under the com- 
mand of Ameer Row appearing at Burhamporej 
plundering it of much property and riches for several 
days and retiring as rapidly as their heavy load 
would permit, leaving the whole country, in the route 
from Burhampore to Nassuck in a blaze. The last 
we read of this great man is in A. D. 1687. In the 
struggles of Sumbajee against the emperor Aurung- • 
zebe in the action of Sharza Khan, who penetrat- 
ed as far as Waee, he was attacked and defeated by 
Ameer Row the Sanaputty, a victory dearly pur« 
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chased by the loss of Am6er Row, who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion. 

We also find that Shao, a Rajah of Satara, had 
married into the Mohitay family ; for his youngest 
wife was Sagoona Bye Mohitay, and we also read 
of Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapore, who was 
a decided Mohitay, as shown in her reproaches of 
Raja Ram, for she declared that he could not be her 
grandson, or the descendant of the great Sevajee ; 
that he was neither a Bhonslay nor a Mohitay, but 
a base born Gonadulee,^ changed in the house 
where he had been first conveyed. Bimbajee Bhons- 
lay, the youngest brother of Janojee, married one 
of the relations of the Mohitay family. The dis- 
sensions at the Court of Poona obliged Janojee to 
take his departure to Berar, thus the close connec- 
tion of the princes of Berar with the house of 
Mohitay, and so late as A. D. 1798 the Mohitays 
appear in connection with the Rajah of Satara, for 
we read of his flying troops being rallied by his re- 
lations Yellojee and Senajee Mohitay, when both 
these personages distinguished themselves and fell 
valiantly in battle. 

Following up the Tanjore manuscripts we find 
that Tookajee, who sat on the Tanjore musnud in 
A. D. 1729, married Aranah Bye Mohitay, and 
during the reign of the last Sevajee, and so late 
as 1837, his eldest daughter was given in marriage 
to Rajah Succaram Row Sahib Mohitay Ameer Row, 
a prince of the royal family of Kolapore. Mr. 

& Cliild of ft danoiiig girl. 

S9 
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Porbes, when Resident of Tanjore, in his letter to 
the Madras Government, dated 6th November 1855^ 
tells the Government that this individual ia of the 
family of the Rajah of Kolapore, and in a petition 
addressed by Her Highness M. Kamatchee Bye 
Sahiba, the Dowager Queen of Tanjore, to . the 
Secretary of State, and bearing date 10th December 
1870, she speaks of the above-said individual in 
manner following: *This prince is a descendant 
of the royal family of Kolapore, and was selected by 
the late Rajah (Sevajee), being taken away from 
his relatives with the intention of being made .an 
Uvaraj or Prince Heir Apparent. Accordingly he 
was anointed by the Rajah as Gharjavqjee, or 
Palace son-in-law, and he continued to administer 
the public and private affairs of the Rajah until 
the sequestration of the Raj in 1857/ 

The present princess of Tanjore was also given iii 
marriage in 1857 to Rajah Succaram Sahib. 

The Feudal System is as inherent to India as to 

England. In fact, if we were to look into thq hisr. 
tory of nations, we would find that it takes its origin 
with India, for indisputably the people of India 
were the first civilized nation of the world ; archsB*. 
ological researches establish this; for all Arts, 
Sciences, Religion, Civilization and Governme»t 
took their rise in India, and from India, Egypt bor-^ 
rowed, and from Egypt, Greece, and from Greece^ 
Rome, and from Rome, Carthage, and from Car- 
thage, Gaul, and from Gaul, Italy, and from Italy, 
England, When India was in the zenith of its 
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glory, England, known as Britannia, had no ex-' 
istence. 

The terms Rajah, Zemindar and Poligar are con- 
ventional, and correspond with the English titles of 
King, Prince, and Baron. The word Poligar is 
derived from Palium, which is a military term, and 
signifies a state which affords help of men and arms 
in time of war to its Sovereign. The word Zemin- 
dar is derived from Zemin or Jammah, and signifies 
a Lord who has hereditary territorial rights con- 
ferred on him, in perpetuity, for services rendered 
to his king. The word Raj or Eajah signifies a 
Sovereign or King, and in its etymology, is as 
ancient as the Vedas ; it is derived from Batn, who 
is the hero-king of the Kamayanum ; and in Hindu 
history and religion, the first and greatest of kings. 
From him are supposed to be bom the rulers of 
India, hence the name Rajput, a word composed of 
Ram or Raj, and Put, the former signifying a king, 
and the latter, the son of a king. To English ears 
these words carry with them simple ostentation, but 
words have buried in them the histories of the past. 
The aristocracy of England have ever been tena- 
cious of their titles, their honours, their privileges 
and their precedencies, and, as they are now getting 
better acquainted with the aristocracy of India, 
Mahomedan Nabobs and Hindu Rajahs, let them 
offer them the right hand of fellowship. 

We have traced out, up to date, the history of 
the Mahratta Royal House of Tanjore, and we have 
endeavoured to awaken the sympathy of the public 
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for the forlorn condition of the Princess of Tanjore. 
That the East India Company has done her in- 
justice, must be, unquestionably, admitted ; and the 
only j ustfication that could be set up by the best 
apologists of the defunct Company is that, imbued 
with avarice, as traders and merchants, that seek- 
ing territorial aggrandizement, they lost sight of 
the principles of good Government based upon 
justice and equity. The mutiny of 1857 taught 
them a terrible lesson, and closed with their an- 
nihilation. The Queen of England is now the 
Empress of India. From her Throne, more costly, 
more consolidated, than the Peacock throne of the 
Emperors of Delhi, she has vouchsafed her pro- 
tection by her Proclamation, — the Magna Charta of 
the Princes of India. To that throne, the Princess 
of Tanjore now appeals. Ever since 1857, the 
Royal Family of Tanjore have been mourners, weep- 
ing over the past, weeping over the present, and 
weeping over the future ; and their lamentations 
have been couched in the words of ' the awfuP re- 
buke past by the natives of Scinde, of their Chris- 
tian conquerors, as they were led into captivity, — 
'JNow we perceive that there is no hope for us of 
judgment or justice until God Almighty shall sit in 
the last great adalut.' 

The darkest night has its dawning day, the most 
sable cloud has its silver lining, and as long as there 



1 Lord Shaftesbiry. Lord Ashely — debate in tlie house of OominoBi 
on the Amira of Scinde, February 8th, 1844. 
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is life, there is hope. We presume, and venture 
to predict mighty changes when we see the past 
resuscitated in the present. When Surfojee, the 
best of the Mahratta Princes of Tan j ore, the grand- 
father of the present princess, was setting forth his 
claims for the musnud of his fathers and acquired 
that musnud, it was a Lord Hobartwho was Gov- 
ernor of Madras, and it was a Baring, who was a 
leading member of the Court of Directors : and now 
when the suppliant princess, Surfojee's grand- 
daughter, presses forward with her rights and wrongs,- 
it is Lord Hobart who is Governor of Madras, and 
Baring, alias Lord Northbrook, who is the Gov- 
ernor-General and Viceroy of India. 

And now what is the " conclusion of the whole 
matter/' What we write suggestively, we also 
write advisedly. The hand that has inflicted the 
wound has also the power to cure. Where there is 
a wrong, there also exists a remedy. The fiat of 
the Courts of Directors ; ' By no law or usage how- 
ever, has the daughter of a Hindu Rajah atiy right 
of succession to the Raj : and it is entirely out of 
the question, that we should create such a right, for 
the sole purpose of prepetuating a titular princi- 
pality at a great cost to the public revenue ;' was no 
doubt a splendid sophism, but nevertheless, a per- 
fect fallacism. We have traced the history of this 
principality, as it existed, before the British crossed 
the Indian seas, and its state, when the British 
were contending for Indian ascendancy. In the 
whole of this Presidency of Madras, was there any 
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power greater than the principality of Tanjore, next 
to the throne of Aurungzebe ? We know that the 
Mahrattas, as a power, contended for supremacy and 
won that supremacy against Mogul and Mahome- 
dan Satraps. Vizianagrura, Ramnad, Sivagunga, 
Puducottah, Cochin, and even Travancore,— what 
were these in the balance of power, compared to the 
Mahratta Principality of Tanjore, and yet they exist 
in their entirety. 

We deferentially submit it to Lord Hobart, the 
Governor of Madras — to Lord Northbrook, the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India — to His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, the Secretary of State 
for India — and we ask them ; — Has the dictum, ' hy 
no law or usage however, has tJw daughter of a 
Hindu Rajah any right of succession to the Baj^^ 
any foundation, to stand upon? What would Sir 
William Jones, Colebrooke, and Strange say to this ? 
It would provoke in them a smile. And we ask, 
was indeed the Mahratta Principality of Tanjore, 
a ^' titular principality T and we go still further— 
we weigh the subject deliberately and conscien- 
tiously ; and we ask " if its perpetuation'^ would have 
been indeed, as asserted, a " creation' of the Com- 
pany now defunct, and " a great cost to the public 



revenue.'*' 



During the life time of Surfojee and Sevajee, 
and during the fifty years we have held its revenue 
in possession up to 1855, ^its acquisition never co^ 
the British Government the life of a single soldier f 
nor the value of a single rupee; the cry of the 
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orphan was never heard, nor was the tear of the 
tvidoio ever shed ; and we have, in round nunibers, 
drawn from it, a total rev^enue of no less than tiventy 
croreSy or as many millions sterling ; and if we were 
to roughly calculate its revenues, as now improved, 
we have drawn from it since 1855 to 1873, a period 
of eighteen years, eighteen crores and twenty laks. 
Was, indeed, the perpetuation of the Kaj a loss to 
the British Government, when the revenue allotted 
to the Kajah was 70,000 Rupees per mensem, and 
per annum 8,40,000 Rupees, with one-fifth share of 
the nett revenues of the State ? 

Now, in these days, when the British Government 
are alive to the interests of the Princes of India — 
when from the throne of England the Proclama- 
tion has gone forth, and from the Viceregal seat of 
Calcutta, the adoption minute has issued ; when 
Princes — Mahomedau and Hindu — are pressing for- 
ward for prestige, for privileges, for precedence — and 
the Queen, as the Empress of India, has assimilat- 
ed herself with the crowned heads of Hindoostan — 
we ask, and we emphatically ask, what has been 
done for Tanjore ? 

Has the British Government treated the Princess 
as becomes her position, and rank ? Has she not a 
claim to the revenues ceded to her father and the 
hereditary right within her own fort ? After wearied 
years of struggle. Prince Azimjah, and his rights 
have been recognized. We ask, what has been 
done for this principality ? As the present 
Princess is situated, she is perfectly useless to her 
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self, and to the public at large. She cannot leave 
the precincts of her palace, for where are her 
honours as a Princess ! Where are the outward 
marks of respect ! Where are the conferring of 
dignities, which so become her as a princess, bom 
of a royal line of kings ! 



EYENING AND MOENING. 



CHAPTER VI L 



" Britaia lias become heir to the monuments of Indraprustha 
raised by the desceodants of Boodha and Ello ; to the iron pillar 
of the Pandas " whose pedestal^ is fixecj in hell," to the columns 
reared to victory inscribed with characters yet unknown, to the 
massive rains of its ancient continuous cities, encompassing a 
space still larger than the largest city in the world, whose moul- 
dering domes and sites of fortresses, the very names of which 
are lost, Resent a noble field for speculation on the ephemeral 
nature of power and glory. What monument would Britain 
bequeath to distant posterity of her succession to this dominion ? 
Not one : except it he that of a still less 'perishable nature^ Hie Montim 
ment of national benefit. Much, is in our power. Much has been 
given^ and posterity laill demand the result,^'* ToD. 

A REVOLUTION is not a thing of every day occur- 
rence ; nor is it the growth of a second. Its cause 
IS human, it is also divine. Man is the naedium. God 
is the invisible Mover. Reasons have been assigned 
for the Indian Revolution of 1857, which in our 
opinion, are simple subterfuges — a way of getting 
over a difficulty. 

The ^ Sepoy Revolt,' as it is technically called, 
was the union, and the out-burst of the rage of ag- 
grieved Humanity, and the wrath of offended Deity. 
A Nation, and a God, outraged. ' Marvellous,' says 

I Tho kheel or iron pillar of the Pandns is mentioned in tho pooms of 
Chund. An infidel Zuar prince wished to prove the truth of the tradition of 
its depth pf foundation : *' blood gushed up from the earth's oeiDtre, the 
pillar became loose (dbilli)/' as did the fortune of the house from such im. 
piety. This is the origin of Delhi. Vide Appendix M. 

^ Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan, Volume I, pages 29-80. 

Z4, 
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Mead, ' are the ways by which Providence works out 
its ends. The leopard that we have trained to hunt 
for us has turned upon his master, whilst the poor 
dumb beasts of burden, which are cruelly oppressed, 
bear their heavj'- loads in silence. Had the sepoys 
not rebelled, the ivrongs of India might have gone on 
accumulating y until. God grew utterly weary of u$ ; 
and had the ryots risen at this time there would have 
been no future for us in the East. As it is, we can 
atone as a nation for the past. We have no apology 
to offer to the Brahmin, no injustice to own in the 
case of the sepoy ; but to ruined nohle and miserable 
peasant we acknowledge a debt of repentance, and 
trust that the first instalment of it may be paid 
without an hour's delay. '^ 

One revolution is the precursor of many. We are 
no alarmists. We are not disaffected. Though bom 
in India, we are not Indian. The crown of England, 
we hope, shall .ever have our allegiance, and the cross 
of Christ our adoration. But — we shall respect and 
advocate the rights of any nation, based upon imme- 
morial custom ; for such is law, human and divine. 

A revolution, however, should be admonitory, 
pointing out the weakness and the strength of those 
who rule, and of those ivho are rided. Truly, the past, 
that has been, has established it without controversy 
— that moral strength is more lasting than physical 

Over desert plains and wildernesses, opposed by 
barbarous hordes, across mountains and rivers, came 

alien races to conquer India, goaded on by the lust 

— ^ 

1 The Sepoy Kevolt, p. 178.— Mead. 
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of gold. The Assyrian Queen Semiramis — Sesos- 
tris the Egj^ptain— Darius the Persian — Alexander 
the Greek — the ruthless Arab — the reckless Tartar — • 
the insatiate Mogul, with sword in hand, challeng- 
ing the warlike spirit of India and her impregnable 
battlements of naturCj doubly fenced by art. India 
was theirs, by the right of conquest. But how came 
Britain here ? Not across the burning plains of Kho- 
rassan,the unfordable mountain streams of the Punjab 
— the natural barriers of the Himalayas ; not beset 
by the serried ranks of Indian chieftains — not for 
the purpose of plot and plunder — not as foes — hut as 
friends, as merchants, seeking favour and protection. 

The right of Britain to India was that of grant, 
of allegiance, of alliance, of trust; therefore — the 
Princes of India sought the protection of England; 
— their diadems and kingdoms; the mysteries of 
their sacred volumes ; their lives and property, were 
entrusted to England's safe-keeping. No nation 
has known India as Britain has, and yet what has 
been her policy towards her ? 

It is remarkable, that all Asian invaders of India 
entered from the north — by the Kyber pass — the 
pelusium of India ; but European invasion set 
in from the south. Many hard things might be 
said and have been said, of the regimd of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, now defunct. But 

it must be remembered, that they came as traders, 
therefore, avarice was their hobby. Fortuitous 
circumstances compelled them to relinquish the 
counter for the sword, thje sword for the sceptre. 
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However, an Empire has certainly been built tip by 
them. The question now is — are we to keep tluU 
Emjyire ? and how are we to effect this ? It was the 
Clivian policy that, as India was won by the sword^ 
it must be kept by the sword; — and it was the 
Dalhousian policy to do away with ^ crowned heads.' 
No greater governmental folly or fallacy. 'The 
powers that be, are of God,' and a conquered people 
might, for a time, seem subservient under forcej 
but, when an opportunity avails them, they will 
break the fetters that bind. Good faith and confi- 
dence alone will secure their everlasting allegiance,* 
We have had our grave doubts, as to the ques- 
tion, whether or not India can properly be said to 
be a conquered country by England? Certainly, 
some of its provinces, such as the Kingdom of 
Tippoo Sultan, of the Mahratta Peshwa, came into 
our possession by conquest. But, if we were to look 
into the minutiae of those wars which led to the 
acquisition of the country, native Princes wer$ 
our allies, and shared in the partition of the cowr 
quei^ed territories ; petty chieftains assisted on our 
side, and the mass of the natives of this country 
fought in our ranks. Some provinces we obtained 
by cession or exchange with native sovereigns, with 
whom we were at peace, and some with whom we 
have never been at war. Conquest, as a rule, is a 



1 I would sacrifice every frontier of India ten times oyer ib ofder to !«•• 
serve our credit for scrnpulous good faitb. What is it that has brought 
me through many difficulties both in war and peace ? British good faith and 
XLOthing else.— Duled of WelUngion. %■ ^ 
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title to sovereignty, whicL grows stronger if con- 
firmed by treaties. But territories in India held 
and administered by the British Government, ' are 
silent results of breach of trust and broken treaties, 
without any visible process or public proclamation 
whereby a title might be acquired or even asserted,'^ 
or as Mead expresses himself * Scinde was acquired 
by means, not more nefarious, than those which 
have given us possession of half our Indian Empire/^ 

On our table lie the printed, goodly volumes of 
treaties and engagements made between England 
and India, since the day England had a foot-hold 
in India. Those treaties are now but dead letters. 
It is generally supposed that England is the only 
western nation interested in the welfare of India. 
Certainly, this is an error. France once fought and 
fiercely contested her right. Portugal and Holland 
had their little day. Be it assured, that Prussia, as well 
as Russia, have an eye on this country. The will of 
Peter the Great has yet to be fulfilled. We need 
not point out, what would enshrine in the hearts of the 
teeming millions of India, Britain*s name and cause. 
Abler minds have left behind them foot-prints, on 
the sands of time. To be wise and prudent, one has 
only to look back. 

One century ago, India saw its first Governor- 
General. He was a man of no ordinary talent, 
though occidental, he was imbued with the taste and 
mannerism of the oriental. He had his faults, which 

I Oar Great Vassal Empire, page 70. — Evans Bsll. 
. 2 The Sepoy Bevolt, page 15.^Me4D. 
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called to life the eloquence of Edmund Burke. H« 
had also his virtues. Thus he wrote to the Court 
of Directors/ *You, sir, will believe me when I 
assure you, that it is on the virtiiey not the ability 
of their servants, that the Company must rely 
for the permanency of their dominion. Nor 
is the cultivation of the languages and science, 
for such are the studies to which I allude, useful 
only in forming the moral character and habits of 
the service. Every accumulation of knowledge, and 
especially such as is obtained by social communi- 
cation with people over whom we exercise a dominion, 
founded on the right of conquest, is useful to the 
State. It is the gain of humanit}'- ; in the specific 
instance which I have stated, it attracts and concili- 
ates distant affections. It lessens the weight of the 
chain by which the natives are held in subjection, 
and it imprints on the hearts of our own country- 
men the sense and obligation of benevolence. Even 
in England this effect of it is greatly wanting. It 
is not very long since, the inhabitants of India were 
considered by many, as creatures scarce elevated 
above the degree of savage life ; nor, I fear, is that 
prejudice yet wholly eradicated, though surely 
abated. Every instance which brings their real 
character home to observation will impress us with a 
more generous sense of feeling for their natural 
rights, and teach us to estimate them, by the 

1 Letter to Nathaoiel Smith, Esq., from Warren Hastings, dated Benares, 
4th October 1785, forwarding the translation by Charles Wilkina, Esq., of. 
the Bhagavath Geetha to the Court of Directors for publication. 
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measure of our own. But such instances can only 
be obtained in their writings, and these tvill survive 
when the British dominion in India shall have long 
ceased to exist, and ivhen the sources ivhich it once 
yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance' 
And a name which will ever live in the annals of 
Sanscrit Literature, as the exponent of eastern mind 
to western research, wrote thus, eighty- four years 
ago. * Whatever opinion, in short, may be formed of 
Manu and his laws, in a country happily enlighten- 
ed by sound philosophy, and the only true reve- 
lation, it must be remembered that those laws are 
actually revered as the word of the most High, by 
natives of great importance to' the political and 
commercial interests of Europe, and practically by 
many millions of Hindu subjects, whose well-directed 
industry would add largely to the wealth of Britain, 
and who ask no more in return thctn protection 
for their persons and place of abode, justice in 
their temporal concerns, indulgences to the pre- 
judices of their old religion and the benefit of those 
laivs, which they have been taught to believe sacred, 
and which alone they can possibly comprehend.''^ 

^ Things which are equal to the same are equal 
to one another,' says Euclid. What applies to the 
part, will apply to the whole. A political agent, 
the only political agent, who was well acquainted 

with the regal races of India, has written thus."^^ His 

* 

^ Sir William Jones' preface to his translation of Monava Dharma Sastra 
or the Institutes of Manu, page 23, 3r(l Ed. 

» In 1829. 
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remarks apply to every native princedom.^ ' "We 
have the same mythology, the same theogony, the 
same festivals though commemorated with peculiar 
distinctions. There are niceties in thought as in 
dress, which if possible to communicate would excite 
but little interest, when the tie of a turhan and the 
fold of a robe are, like masonic symbols, distinguish- 
inor badgfes of tribes. But it is in their domestic 
-circle that manners are best seen ; where restraint 
is thrown aside, and no authority controls the free- 
dom of expression. But does the European seek 
access to this sanctum of nationality^ ere he gives his 
debtor and creditor account of character ^ his balanced 
catalogue of virtues and vices ? He may, however, 
ivith the Rajput, ivhose independence of mind places 
him above restraint and ivhose hospitality and love of 
character will always afford free communication to 
those ivho respect his opinions and his 2yrejudices, and 
who are devoid of that overweening opinion of sdf 
which imagines that nothing can be learnt from suck 
friendly intercourse. The personal dissimilarity 
accordingly arises horalocale; the mental similarity 
results from a grand fixed principle, which, whatever 
its intrinsic moral defect, whatever its incompa- 
tability with the elevated notions we entertain, has 
preserved to these races, as nations, the enjoyment 
of their ancient habits to this distant period. Moy 
our boasted superiority in all that exalts man above 
his fellowSy ensure to our Eastern Empire like dura- 
tion ; and may these notions of our oion peculiarly 

1 Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan, Volume I, pages 110— 115. 
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favoured destiny operate to prevent us from laying 
prostrate, in our periodical ambitious visitations ^ 
these the most ancient relics of civilization on the 
face of the earth ! For the dread of their amalgama- 
tion with our Empire will prevail, though such a 
result would he opposed not only to their happiness, 
hut to our own stability. With our present system 
of alliances so pregnant with evil from their origin, 
this fatal consequence — far from desired by the legis- 
lative authorities at home — must inevitably ensue. If 
the wit of man had been taxed to devise a series of 
treaties with a view to an ultimate rupture, these will 
be entitled to applause as specimens of diplomacy. 
There is a 2^erpetual variation hetween the spirit and 
the letter of every treaty^ and while the internal inde- 
pendence of each state is the grand work, it is fret- 
tered away and multiplied hy successive stipulations, 
and these positive and negative qualities continue, 
mutually repelling each other until it is apparent 
tlmt independence cannot exist under such condi- 
tions. Where discipline is lax, as with these feudal 
JiSsociations, and where each subordinate vassal is 
master of his own retainers, the article of military 

contingents alone would prove a source of conten- 
tion. By leading to interference with each indi- 
vidual chieftain, it would render such aid worse 
than useless. But this is a minor consideration to 
the tributary pecuniary stipulation, which unsettled 
and undetermined, leaves a door open to a system 
of espionage into their revenue accounts — a system 
not only disgusting but contrary to treaty which 

25 
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leaves ^ internal administration' sacred. These open- 
ings to dispute and the general lenity of their 
governments coming in contact with our regular 
system, present dangerous handles for ambition ; 
and who so blind as not to know that ambition to 
be distinguished, must influence every vicegerent 
in the East? While deeds hi arms and acquisition of 
territory outweigh the meek eclat of civil virtue, the 
periodical visitations to these kingdoms will ever be 
like the comets/ 

" Foreboding Change to Princes/' 
' Our position in the East has been, and continues 
to be, one in which conquest forces herself upon us. 
We have yet the power, however late, to halt and 
not anticipate her further orders to march. A con- 
test for a mud bank has carried our arms to the 
Auvea chersonesusy the limit of Ptolemy's geography. 
With the Indus on the left, the Brahmaputra to 
the right, the Himalayan barrier towering like a 
giant to guard the Tartarian ascent, the ocean and 
our ships at our back ; such is our colossal attitude I 
But if misdirected ambition halts not at the Brahma-^ 
putra, but plunges in to gather laurels from the teak 
forest of Arracan, what surety have we for these 
Hindu States placed bytreaty within the grasp of our 
rontrol ? But the hope is cherished that the same 
generosity which formed those ties that snatched the 
Bajpootsfromdegradationandimpendingdestruction," 
will maintain the pledge given in the fever of sue- 
cess 'that their independence should be sacred/ that 
it will palliate faults we^ may not overlook, and per* 
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petuate this oasis of ancient rule in the desert of de- 
etructivo revolution of races whose virtues are their 
own and whose vices are the grafts of tyranny , con- 
quest and religious intolera7ice. To make them 
known is one step to obtain for them, at least, the 
boon of sympathy, for, with the ephemeral power 
of our. Governors and the Agents of Government, 
is it to be expected that the rod will more softly 
fall when ignorance of their history prevailsj and no 
kind association springs from a knowledge of their 
martial aohievemeuts and yet proud hearing^ their 
generosity f courtesy ^ and extended hospitality? 
These are Kajpoot virtues yet extant, amidst all 
their revolutions, and which have survived ages of 
Mahomedan bigotry and power ; though to the honor 
of the virtuous and magnanimous few among the 
crowned heads of eight centuries, both Tartar and 
Mogul, there were some great souls ; men of high 
worth, who appeared at intervals to redeem the 
oppression of a whole preceding dynasty. The high 
ground we assumed, and the lofty sentiments with which 
we introduced ourselves amongst the Rajpoots, an^o^ 
gating motives of purity, of disinterested benevolence^ 
scarcely belonging to humanity, and to which their 
sacred writings alone yielded a parallel, gave such 
exalted notions of our right of exerting the attributes of 
divinity, justice^and mercy, that they expected littleless 
than Almighty wisdom in our acts : but circumstances 
have throughout occurred in each individual state, to 
show we were mere mortals, and that the poefs moral 
'^ *Tis distance lends enchantment to the view^ 
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tvas true in politics. Soitow and distrust were the con- 
sequence — anger succeeded . hut the sense of obligation 
is still too powerful to operate a stronger and less gener- 
ous sentiment. These errors may yet be redeemed, 
and our Rajpoot allies yet be retained as iisefttl friends, 
tJwugh they can only he so, ivhile in the enjoyment of 
perfect internal indepefiidence and their ancient insti- 
tutions. 'No political institution can endure/ ob- 
serves the eloquent historian of the Middle Ages,* 
' which does not meet itself to the heart of men by 
ancient prejudices or acknowledged merit. The 
feudal compact had much of this character. In ful- 
filling the obligations of mutual assistance and fide- 
lity by military service, the energies of friendship 
were awakened, and the ties of moral sympatliy 
superseded to those of positive compact.' We shall 
throw out one of the assumed causes which give 
stability to political institutions ; ^\achiowledgedmerit^ 
which never belonged to the loose feudal compact 
of Eaj warra ; but the absence of this strengthens the 
necessary substitute; 'ancient prejudices,' which 
supply many defects. Our anomalous and inconsis- 
tent interference in some eases, and our non-interfer- 
cnce in others, operate alike to augment the dislocation 
induced by long predatory oppression in the various 
orders of society, instead of restoring that harmony 
and continuity which had previously existed. Tha 
great danger, nay, the inevitable consequence of 
perseverance in this line of conduct, will be their 
reduction to the same decrradation with our other 

" ~1 

*Hallam. 
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allies, and their ultimate incorporation with our al- 
ready too extended dominion. It may be contended, 
that the scope and tenor of these alliances were not 
altogether unfitted, for the period when they were 
formed, and our circumscribed knowledge ; but was 
it too late, when this knowledge was extended, to 
purify them from the dross which deteriorated the 
two grand principles of mutual benefit, on which 
all were grounded, viz,, 'perfect internal independence 
to them, and acknowledged supremacy to the protecting 
power' It will be said, that even these corner-stones 
of this grand political fabric, are far from possessing 
those durable qualities which the contracting parties 
define, but that, on the contrary, they are the 
Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, the good and evil principles 
of contention. But when we have superadded pecu- 
niary engagements of indefinite extent, increasing in 
the ratio of their prosperity and armed quotas or con- 
tingents of their troops, whose loose habits and dis- 
cipline would ensure constant complaint, we may 
certainly take credit for having established a system 
which must compel that direct interference, which 
the broad principle of each treaty professes to check. 
The inevitable consequence is the perpetuation of 
that denationalizing principle so well understood by 
the Mahrattas, ' devide et impercL We are few ; to 
use an oriental metaphor, our agents must ^use the 
eyes and ears of others.' That mutual dependence 
which would again have arisen, our interference will 
completely nullify. Princes will find they can 
oppress their chiefs, chiefs will find channels by 
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which their sovereigrn's commands may be rendered 
nugatory, and irresponsible ministers must have our 
support to raise these undefined tributary supplies; 
and unanimity, confidence, and all the sentiments of 
gratitude which they owe and acknowledge to be 
our due, will gradually fade with the national de- 
gradation. That our alliances have this tendency 
cannot be disputed. By their very nature^ they 
transfer the respect of evenj class of subjects, from 
their immediate sovereign to the paramount authority 
and its sttbordlnate agents. Who will dare to urge 
that a Government, which cannot support its internal 
rule without restriction, can be national ? that 
without power unshackled and unrestrained by 
exterior council or espionage, it can maintain self- 
respect, the corner-stone of every virtue with states 
as with individuals ? This first of feelings, these 
treaties utterly annihilate. Can we suppose such 
denationalized allies are to be depended upon in 
emergencies ? or if allowed to retain a spark of their 
ancient moral inheritance, that it will not be kindled 
into a flame against us when opportunity offers, 
instead of lighting up the powerful feeling of 
gratitude, which yet exists towards us in these 
warlike communities? Like us they were the 
natural foes of that predatory system which so 
long disturbed our power, and our preservation and 
theirs were alike consulted in its destruction. When 
ive sought their alliance we spoke in the captivat' 
ing accents of philanthropy ; we courted them to 
d isunitefrom this Ahrimanes of political convulsion! 
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* The benevolent motives of the great mover of 
these alliances we dare not call in question, and his 
policy coincided with the soundest wisdom. But the 
treaties might have been revised and the obnoxious 
parts whieh led to discord, abrogated, at the expense 
of a few paltry lacs of tribute and a portion of sover- 
eign homage. It is not yet too late. True policy 
would enfranchise them altogether from our alliance ; 
but till then let them not feel their shackles in the 
galling restraint on each internal operation. Be- 
move that millstone to national prosperity, the preg- 
nant feeling that every increased bushel of corn raised 
in their long-deserted fields raust send its tithe to the 
British granaries. Let the national mind recover 
its wonted elasticity, and they will again attain their 
former celebrity. We have the power to advance 
this greatness and make it, and its result our own, 
or by a system unworthy of Britain, to retard and 
even quench it altogether.^ Never were their 
national characteristics so much endangered as in 
the seducing calm which followed the tempestuous 
agitations in which they had so long floated, doubt- 
ful, to use their own figurative expression, whether 

1 If Lford Hastings* philanthropy which rejoiced in matching these 
ancient states from the degradation of predatory warfare, expected that in 
foor short years order should rise out of the chaos of a century, and was 
prepared to "visit with displeasure all symptoms of internal neglect 
arising from snpineness, indifference, or concealed ill-will ;" Mtlie signified 
" that Government would take upon itself the task of restoring order," and 
that " all charges" on this score " would be demanded and rigidly exe- 
cuted ;*' in fine, that " such arrangements would be made as would deprive 
them of the power of longer abusing the spirit of liberal forbearance, the 
motives of which they wore incapable of understanding or approciatiugi*' 
what have they to hope from those without his sympathies P 
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Ulie cjift of our friendship or our arms^ were fought 
vnth greater evUJ The latter they could not with- 
stand ; though it must never be lost sight of, that, 
like ancient Rome, when her glory was fading, we 
use ' the arms of the barbarians/ to defend our 
conquest against them ! Is the mind ever station- 
ar}' ? Are virtue and high notions to be acquired 
from contact and example ? Is there no mind 
above the level of £10 monthly pay in all the native 
legions of the three presidencies of India ? No 
Odoaccr, no Sevaji again to revive ? Is the book 
of knowledge and of truth which we hold up, only to 
teach them submission, and perpetuate their weak* 
ness ? Can w^e w^ithout fresh claims expect eternal 
gratitude, and must we not naturally look for reac- 
tion in some grand impulse, which, by furnishing a 
hjignal instance of the mutability of power, may 
afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity f^ Is the 
mantle of protection which we have thrown over 
these warlike races likely to avert such a result ? It 
migJit certainly, if imbued with all those philan- 
thropic feelings for which we took credit, act with 
soporific influence and extinguish the embers of 
international animosity. ^ The Hon and the lamb 
vere to drink from the same fountain.' They ^cre 
led to expect the holy Satyaywj lohen each man re- 
posed under his own Jig-tree, ivhich neither strife nor 
cnvij dared approach. When so many nations are 
called upon in a period of great calamity and danger, 

to make over to a foreigner their opposite in every 

* IIow prophetic of the Mutiny of 1857. 
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thing, tlieir superior in most, the control of their 
forces in time of war, the adjudication of their 
disputes in time of peace, and a share in the fruits 
of their renovating prosperity, what must be the 
result ; when each Rajput may hang up his lance in 
the hall, convert his sword to a ploughshare, and 
make a basket of his buckler ? What but the pros^ 
tration of every virtue ? It commences with the 
basis of the Rajputs — ^the martial virtues ; extin- 
guish these, and they will soon cease to respect 
themselves ; sloth, low cunning and meanness will 
follow. WJiat nation ever maintained its character 
that devolved on the stranger^ the power of protection ! 
To be greatf to be independent, its martial spirit must be 
cherished ; happy if within the bounds of moderation. 
Led away by enthusiasm, the author experienced the 
danger of interference when observing but one side 
of the picture — the brilliant lights which shone on 
their long days of darkness, not calculating the shade 
which would follow the sudden glare. On our 
cessation from every species of interference alone 
depends their independence or their amalgamation, — 
a crisis fraught with danger to our overgrown rule.^^ 
* Let Alexander's speech to his veterans, tired of 
conquest, and refusing to cross the Hypliasis be 
applied, and let us not reckon too strongly on our 
empire of opinion : '^ Fame never represents matters 
truly as they are, but on the contrary magnifies every 
thing. This is evident, for our own reputation and 
glory, though founded on solid truths is yet more 

* Again prophetic oi* tlie jyiutiuy of 1857. 

26 
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obliged to rumour tlian reality."^ We may concludo 
with the Macedonian conqueror's reasons for showing 
the Persians and his other foreign allies so much 
favour; ^^ The possession of what we got by the swordis 
not very durable, but the obligation ofgoodoffices is eter- 
nal. Ifive have a mind to keep Asia and not simply pass 
through it, our clemency must extend to them also, and 
their fidelity loill make our empire everlasting. As for 
ourselves ive have more than we know what to do vrith, 
and it must be an insatiable avaricious temper which 
desires to continue to fill what already runs over»'^ ^ 

One of the greatest and most enlightened rulers 
of India has left this testimony behind him.* *I 
am decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, not to 
say the security, of our vast oriental possessions ia 
involved in the preservation of the native princi- 
palities which are dependent upon us for protectioiu 
These men also are so obviously at our mercy,, 
so entirely within our grasp, that besides the other 
and great benefits which we derive from thesa 
alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of itself 
a source of political strength, the value of lohich will 
never behioion till it is lost.^ These show the possi- 
bility of a native state subsisting even in the hearts 
of our own territories, and their condition mitigates* 
in some degree the bad effects of that too general. 
impression, — that our sovereignty is incompatible mth 

the maintenance of Native Princes and Chiefs.* 

— — — — ^ — ■ 

1 Quintua Gurtius, Lib. IX. 2 Qointua Corfcius. Lib. VIII. 3 Sir JoliB 
Malcolm. 

* Compare this with tho policy that haa led to the spoliation and ofr»- 
6orptioQ of Satara, Na^pore, Tanjorc and tho Carnatic. 
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And an authority of authorities expressed himself 
thus in Sir John Kaye's interesting memoir. ' " He 
was much grieved," says the Historian of the War in 
Afghanistan/ " by the manifestation of that all-de- 
vouring earth-hunger — which led Indian statesmen 
of high honor and integrity to disregard the obliga- 
tions of the British Government to the Native 
Princes of India. The long line of '^ Annexations/' 
beginning with the old Mahratta Principality of 
Sattara, which distinguished the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie, was viewed by him with sentiments 
of regret not unmingled with alarm. I do not re- 
member, writes Sir Edward Colebrooke, ever to 
have seen Mr. Elphinstone, so shocked as he was at 
this proceeding. The treatment of the Sattara 
Sovereignty as a Jagheer over which we had claims 
of feudal sovereignty, he regarded as a monstrous 
one ; but any opinion of the injustice done to this 
family .was subordinate to the alarm which he felt 
at the dangerous principles which were advanced 
affecting every sovereign state of India, and which 
were put forward both in India and at home." ' 

Another, who has written much for the good of 
India, and tlie stability of England in India, ex- 
presses himself thus, in connection with the mainte- 
nance of Native Principalities.^ 'What they 
wanted then, what they want now, what we shall 
always want in India, is a vital communication with 
the conservative interests and the free intelligence 



1 Montstuart Elphinstone. 

2 Our Great Vassal Empire— Evans Bell, page 70. 
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of the country ; and this we can only secure through 
the Native Princes. We want the Native Princes 
much more than they want us. We want them for 
the discipline and the education of two hundred milr 
lions of Asiatics. We can instruct and manage the 
two hundred Princes, their families and followers, 
We cannot serve the millions without the aid and 
good will of their natural leaders. No British 
Collector, no Commissioner, no Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, no Councillor, honorable, however experi- 
enced, however highly educated, — though strained 
and sifted by a dozen successive competitions, 
— can ever maintain order, or propagate reform 
as can be done by a native Prince, however ignorant, 
whom we have rendered amenable to our purpose. 
And there is no necessity that native Princes should 
he ignorant; if most of them are so, it is only another 
proof of our negligence.^ 

From, * sleepy hollow' writes a civilian. • 'Five 
native states have fallen within the last ten years. 
If we put on one side of the account what the natives 
have gained by the few offices that have been 
- lately opened to them with what they have lost by 
the extermination of these states, we shall find the 
net loss to be immense, and what the native loses 
the Englishman gains. Upon the extermination of 
a native state an Englishman takes the place of the 
sovereign, under the name of the Commissioner; 
three or four of his associates displace as many 
dozen of the native official aristocracy, while some 
hundreds of our troops take the place of the thou- 
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ssnds that every native chief supports. The little 
court disappears, trade languishes, the capital decays, 
the people are impoverished, the Englishman flour- 
ishes, and acts like a sponge, drawing up riches from 
the banks of the Ganges and squeezing them down 
upon the banks of the Thames. The Englishman 
of course is satisfied ; but is it surprising that the 
native whom he has displaced should cherish a feel- 
ing of undying resentment V^ 

All that we, humble unpretentious as we are, do 
ask is Justice, Justice for India, for Southern India, 
for Tanjore — Justice ' that one virtue, the mistress 
and queen of all virtues' as the Roman Orator^ says, 
and as the Christian moralist writes, ' There' is no 
virtue so truly great and god-like as Justice ; most 
x)f the other virtues are the virtues of created beings 
or acconmaodated to our nature as we are men. 
Justice is that which is practised by God himself, 
and to be practised in its perfection by none but 
Him. Omniscience and Omnipotence are requisite 
for the full exertion of it, the one to discover every 
degree of uprightness, or iniquity in thoughts, words 
and actions ; the other to measure out and impart 
suitable rewards and punishments. As to be per- 
fectly just is an attribute in the divine nature, to be 
so to the utmost of our abilities is the glory of a 
man/ Such a one who has the public administra- 
tion in his hands acts like the representative of his 

1 Mr. John Salliyan in 1853 as quoted by Mr. Chesson on the Princes of 
India. 

2 Cicero— do — Officibos, 

3 Guardian, 99 No, 
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maker in recompensing the virtuous and punishing 
the offender. By the extirpating of a criminal he 
.adverts the Judgment of Heaven when ready to fall 
upon an impious people ; as my friend Cato ex- 
presses it much better in a sentiment conformable 
to his character : — 

" When by just vengeance impious naortals perisb, 
The Gods behold their punishment with pleasurOi 
And lay the uplifted thunderbolt aside,"— 

' When a nation loses its regard to justice, when 
they do not look upon it as something venerable, 
holy, and unviolable, when any of them dare pre- 
sume to lessen, affront or vilify those who have the 
distribution of it in their hands, when a judge is , 
capable of being influenced by any thing but law or 
a cause niay bo recommended by any thing that is 
foreign to its own merits, we may venture to pro* 
nounce that such a nation is hastening to its ruin, ' 

Over the subsiding waters of the late dark rebel- 
lion, burst forth the words of peace, mercy and 
justice, from the throne of England, — ^with the 
sweetness of a silver trumpet — ^like the luminous orb 
of day; — with healing in its wings. *It is our 
earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
-India to promote works of utility and improvement^ 
and to administer its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant unto us and to 
those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.' 
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To use Indian pTiraseology, the Raj of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, was the evening of 
India — ^with occasional meteoric glimpses of good, 
we hope, sincerely we hope, its assumption by 
the Queen of England will prove its morning. 

Unto the Magna Charta granted by King John to 
the Barons of England, may be likened the procla- 
mation of the Queen, to the Princes of India. It is 
India's Magna Charta.^ We have read and re-read 
this paper. The more one ponders over it the more 
is he impressed with the earnestness and concern 
felt by England for the probable loss of her Indian 
possessions. The mutiny, like the letters written by 
the imknovni hand upon the walls of the palaces of 
Belshazar of Chaldea and Babylon ; — had proclaim- 
ed ; *Mene Mene Tekel Upahrsin.' 

There is a sublimity, an energy, an earnestness, a 
BoUcitude, a fervour, a reUgious penitence in the 
expression^ of this proclamation. It is the feehng, 
Borrow, and grief of the prodigal son, who by his 
men ivaste and imprudence^ had lavished away all that 
he had attained^ by ' Hotous living.^ 

The thoughtful reader, when studying the history 
of England, in India, from its earliest period of 
druidical barbarism, to the time of its consohdated 
strength, is struck with the strides of greatness she 
has attained during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Truly it can be said that there is a charm, a virtue 
in the name — * Victoria.' All powerful over the 
seas, with a continent equal to, and richer than, 

I Queen's ProclaiDaUoDi dated 1st Not. 1858. 
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Russia, lying prostrate at her feet, 'Brittania rules 
the waves.' Not only has England's Queen been 
blessed in territory and by conquest, but she has 
also been blessed at her hearth and home. What 
with a progeny of children and grand-children^ like 
her countries oaks around her, she might say with 
the Divine Psalmist, ' Blessed is he who hath his 
quiver full of them, for they shall stand at the gate 
of tlieir adversaries.^ Prussia, Germany, England's 
greatest Baron, the Warwick of the present day, and 
Russia are linked in ties of matrimonial alliance. 
We hope to see France, of the number, and also 
India. Some fastidious minds would suppose the 
last hope presumptuous. But why ? 

He who sits to read the history of this Indian 
Continent, with the solemn purpose of seeking the 
footprints of God in every national transaction, feels 
convinced that God has been in India, as much as 
he has been in the land of Egypt and the land of 
Palestine. Have there not been kings, and kings 
of kings, in India, ruling their sceptre with justice 
and mercy, protecting theirpeople, and their country? 
Has there not been nobility in Hindustan ? Who 
that has read the Annals of Me war is not impressed 
with the conviction, that in the Princes of Raj- 
pootana, there has been, and is, as much nobility, 
antecedental ancestral aristocracy, yea, regality; a^ 
there has been and is in Great Britain. A nation's 
greatness must be judged of by the whole, not by 
an individual case. The Judean King, when that 
nation was resplendent, when King Solomon sat on 
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its throne, espoused the daughter of Pagan Egypt. 
The Roman Empire was in the acme of its greatness, 
when Aurelian wore the purple, he espoused the 
daughter of Zenobia, the captive Queen of Palmyra. 
When the Empire of the Moguls was consolidated, 
and the great Akbar was recognized the Emperor of 
India, he took unto himself as wives the daughters of 
the Princes of Infidel Rajpootana ; and it is our hope, 
that India and England may one day be united in the 
blood of their royalty, — Is this preposterous ? Had 
the subjects of Coeur-de-leon been Rajpoots, and not 
Saxons, the English monarch would not so long have 
been consigned to the dungeons of Austria. The 
sabras of Rajpootana would not have rested for a 
moment in their scabbards. 

Man depends upon his own sagacity, and attri- 
butes every success to his own wisdom, forgetting 
that there is an unseen Hand that ' ordains all things/ 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, the late Secretary of 
State for India, has written a work.^ Of its erudi- 
tion, there cannot be the slightest doubt, but with 
humility we submit that there is a * law' above the 
' law of nature,' to which the law of nature is sub- 
servient. What is power ? But will. And the Will 
of wills is tlie word of God. The Divine Teacher 
when clothed in the flesh of man, has taught us this 
simple prayer : ' Thy will be done on Earth as it is 
in Heaven/ There is a council, a Triune council in 
Heaven, that ordains all things on earth ; — and the 
same gentle voice in sweetness of utterance, inex- 

1 The Reign of Law. 

27 
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pressible, feeling the subordination of human as- 
sumption, tells us, — ' that a sparrow falleth not to 
the ground without the will of my Heavenly Father.' 
The voice of prophecy in visions of majestic 
grandeur as seen by one of the seers of God, proclaims 
as follows. The prophet says.^ * Now as I beheld 
the living creatures, behold one wheel upon the earth 
by the living creatures with his four faces. The ap- 
pearance of the wheels and their work was like unto 
the colour of a beryl, and they four had one likeness ; 
and their appearance and their work was as it were 
a wheel in the middle of a wheel. When they went, 
they went upon their four sides ; and they turned 
not when they went. As for their rings, they were 
so high that they were dreadful ; and their rings 
were full of eyes round about them four. And when 
the living creatures went, the wheels went by them ; 
and when the living creatures were lifted up 
from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 
Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, 
thither was their spirit to go ; and the wheels were 
lifted up over against them; for the spirit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels. When those went, 
these went ; and when those stood, these stood ; and 
when those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels 
were lifted up over against them ; for the spirit of 
the living creature was in the wheels.' 

This was a vision granted to the Prophet of God 
in the land of Chaldea, when that mighty kingdom, 
Assyria, was in the height of her glory. No <me 

IKz.'kiel, i. 16—21. 
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would have then dreamt for a moment, that such a 
kingdom would have passed away. But^ what 
does the vision signify ? That there is a Will, the 
Will of God, above the reign of natural law, a Will^ 
which is the providence of God, general as well as 
special, symbolized by the wheels within wheels. The 
wheels stood on the earthy hence the vision relates to 
human affairs. Wheels are emblematic of the various 
changes which are continually taking place on the 
earth, in respect to earthly interests. The vicissitudes 
of life in relation to individuals, and the revolu- 
tions in common wealths and kingdoms, proceed 
not from blind necessity. There is a Divine spirit 
in the rolling wheels which cinders every events and 
sanctifies every dispensation. These wheels are said 
to be so high and of so vast a circumference, that 
they are dreadful to behold. The wheels were 
seen on the earth, but part of their rings or circum- 
ference was lost in the heavens, and in order that 
the connection of heavenly with earthly things 
might appear, when, the living creatures, God's 
ministers, are lifted up, the wheels also are lifted up. 
Moreover the wheels had one likeness — the colour 
of the azure heavens. They were of the same 
dimensions, make and motion. To impress us that 
the Divine Government is pure, consistent, bene- 
volent, and that justice, wisdom, and goodness are 
exercised, without the least imperfection or obliquity* 
But sometimes we are puzzled at events which we 
cannot reconcile with our notions of Divine integrity 
and benevolence. Look at the vision again, and 
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observe that their appearance, and their work, was 
as it were ' a wheel in the middle of a wheels indi- 
cating cause and effect ; the latter seen and felt, the 
former hidden and secret. The * wheel within a 
wheel' would often produce the appearance of per- 
plexed and retrograde motion ; such are our concep- 
tions with respect to some of the dispensations of 
providence, but God is never perplexed, and he will 
never need to retrace his steps, for he knows * the 
end from the beginning/ Again, three times we 
are told, that the wheels went straightforward, 
' whither the spirit was to go, they went and they 
turned not when they went.* Thus are we instructed 
by the seemingly intricate and involved movements 
of the wheels, to wait for God's own time, for the 
interpretation of events and changes, which we 
cannot at the present time understand. 

A writer somewhere says, referring to the sub- 
ject of the conquest of India by Europe, ^Inmncible 
in fight f fierce, cruel and remorseless, insolent and 
overhearing in their demeanour, tyrannical and 
exacting beyond all Hindu or Mahomedan precedent, 
ivith hearts set on gold and hands stained with blood; 
such was the aspect in which the European fi>llowers 
of Jesus first showed themselves to the natives of 
Hindustan' To whom will this apply ? Denmark 
shall ever have, and possess the blessing of the 
Patriarch to his son * I have blessed him and he 
shall be blessed/ May the crowns of England 
and Denmark ever be continued, and may their 
children's children rule the destinies of India, and 
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why ? There are two professions, both sacred and 
honorable, the Preacher and the Physician ; he who 
saves the soul and he who preserves the body. To 
these two great causes England, mysteriously mov- 
ing, is indebted for her greatness in India. 

We are of opinion that the above quoted passage of 
opprobrium can only apply, probably, to Portugal and 
Holland. Of their atrocities in India enough has been 
left on record. Of the inquisition encouraged by John 
III of Portugal, and of the diabolical scenes incident 
to that horrid tribunal, one has only to refer to Dr, 
Buchanan's ^ Christian Kesearches,' and Hough's 
' Christianity in India,' of the Dutch and of their 
intolerant practices, their annihilation is the strongest 
monument. 

In the north of the District of Tanjore, there lies 
a sea- board piece of ground, called ^ Tranquebar.' 
There the standard of Christianity in its reformed 
purity, first was raised. Denmark has won a hal^ 
of glory in this action, and in the kingdom of heaven 
she shall shine as a bright star when God comes 
to 'gather up his ministerial jewels' in India. Do 
the British, for a moment, consider, that the Rajahs 
of Tanjore were the first Princes in the South, who 
stretched out the right hand of fellowship to these 
servants of God, for we have it on record, that so far 
back as A. D. 1616 the Danes procured by purchase 
a small territory from the Rajah of Tanjore and 
built the town of Tranquebar. This was England's 
first foothold in the south. We have already alluded* 

• Ante pac^e S9 and 90. 
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to the efforts of Frederick IV., King of Denmark, 
his becominor zeal and resolution to evangelize his 
Hindu subjects, and have referred to Ziegenbalg, 
Pluscho and Swartz. Happy that day for Denmark, 
for she was registered in the Book of God. 
Happy that day for England, when her King George 
I. was led to take the deepest interest in this 
Danish Mission. The House of Denmark and the 
House of Brunswick shall ever live ! But England ! 
what has been done in restitution for the present 
Princess of Tanjore ? 

There was feasting ' and a sound of revelry' by 
night, in the halls of the Great Mogul. The chivalry 
and the beauty of Asia and Hindustan were there 
collected. * Bright lamps shone' and brighter gems 
glittered on the turbans and sabres of Mogul and 
Rajpoot Princes! ^rivalling the planets and up- 
braiding the faint lustre of the stars.' It was an 
assembly, convened to celebrate a royal nuptial, — 
the union of the Mogul with the Rajpootane. But, 

all of a sudden, a gloom was cast over the scene ; for 
the angel of sickness, fraught with impending death, 
had spread his wings over the palace of the Emperor 
of Delhi. ^'' At this crisis England appears before the 
ruler of India, with an embassy. Among the retinue 
was one, who was a physicianf by profession, his 
presence becomes known to the palace, his services 
are sought for, he becomes the pioneer of England's 
rise in the East, and cures the great king. The cloud 



* Ferochser. 
t Mr. Hamilton. 
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has passed away— the sun-shine has reappeared — 
the marriage is in consequence completed. ^^ 

In the Oriental style the physician is asked 
what is to be his reward, — instead of soliciting any- 
thing for himself, he requests a grant of land for a 
factory on the Hoogly for liis employers. It is 
accorded ; and this ivas the origin of the greatness 
of the British Empii^e, and this was Rngland's first 
foothold in the East. 

*This gorgeous court/^ writes Tod, ^ ought to 
have been, and probably was, impressed with a high 
opinion of the virtuous self-denial of the inhabitants 
of Britain ; and if history has correctly preserved 
the transaction, some mark of public gratitude 
should have been forthcoming from those who sig- 
nally benefitted thereby. But to borrow the phrase- 
ology of the Italian historian, (obligations which do 
not admit of being fully discharged, are often repaid 
with the coin of ingratitude) — the remains of this 
man rest in the churchyard of Calcutta^ without 
even a stone to mark the spot P'^ 

A. D. 1616 was a turning point. A. D. 1718 was 
another turning point to the English. The founda- 
tion had been laid, and the superstructure had been 

* ** The oeremonj is described, as it was celebrated, with true Asiatic 
pomp. The Anieer-ool-Omra condacted the festirities on the part of the 
bride, and the marriage was performed with a splendour and magnificence 
till then nnseon among the princes of Hindustan. Many pompons 
insignia were added to the royal cortege npon tbis occasion. The illumina- 
tions rivalled the planets, and seemed to npbraid the faint lastre of the 
stars. The unptials were performed at the palace of the Ameer-ool-Omra, 
whence the emperor conveyed his bride with the highest splendoor of im- 
perial pomp to the citadel amidst the resonndings of musical instruments 
and the acclamations of the people.'* — Scot^s History of AurwugMh'i fuc- 
ctasors, page 132, Vol. I. 

1 Annalfl and Antiquities of Bajasthan, Vol. I, p. 942. — Tod, 
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raised, for the rapid progress of a new empire, in 
India. A.D. 1813 shows us a new phase: — A 
dominant power encouraging its religion. This is 
not antagonistic to the views of the Hindu or the 
Mahomedan, as is generally supposed. For Shastra 
and Kuran encourage it. But there was a hue and 
cry ; — the name of the immortal Wilberforce shines 
forth. And though from the banks of the Ganges 
to the Thames it had been loudly acclaimed against, 
that the arrival of a Bishop would be the signal of 
disaffection in India, what was the issue ? In 
A. D. 1814 the first Bishop of India under the Ee- 
formed Church, landed in the Metropolis of British 
India, and was welcomed bvall ranks and classes of 
Indian subjects. Strange, mysteriously strange I 
Tanjore appears on the scene again ; for says a 
writer of no small Missionary experience. 'The 
Rajah of Tanjore* sent his Minister to the Christian 
Bishop inviting him to the palace, where descending 
from his throne, he embraced him with affection, 
and expressed the gratification with which he saw 
the chief of our religious establishment in his country, 
and in his court. There was no alarm ; no symptom 
of irritation. Native princes, priests and gentry, 
as well as all classes and castes, received the Bishop 
in all places with every mark of reverence, /ar greater 
than any of his brethren could Jlnd in their oimi 
native land. No one acquainted with the Hindus 
could have expected any other result from the tour 

* The reference is to His Highness Surfojee of Tanjore, en the ritik 
of Bishop Middleton to Tanjore, ante p. 117. 
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of a dignitary of the Church through the province 
of India. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Hindu is far likelier to be conciliated in our favour 
by our consistency in the zealous maintenance of our 
holy faith, than by our neglect of its most obvious 
sanctions, provided he is left in the full possession of 
the rights of private judgment/^ 

The year A.D. 1872 was an auspicious one to 
India. Since the foundation of the British Empire 
in this Peninsula never was it known that England's 
royalty had trod on the soil of this country. We 
were not present when in the Presidency of Madras 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh re- 
ceived in Durbar the nobility of this part of his vast 
dominions. Among the Princes there convened, 
we did not strain our eyes to see if Tanjore was 
among the number ; she was not to be found; but 
Ramnad, Shevagunga and Poodoocottah were 
there, once the serfs of the Rajahs of Tanjore. In- 
. vitations had been issued by this Government to 
Princes, Poligars, Petty Chieftains and land-holders, 
elevated by the weight of their purses to Zemindars 
and Rajahs ; but why was Tanjore never so much 
as thouorht of? Nevertheless the Madras Govern- 
ment appoint a Collector to that District, and honor 
him with the extra title of Political and Govern- 
ment Agent. 

Mr. William MoUe Cadell of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, on the eve of hisretirement when shuffling off his 



1 Land of the Veda, Rev. T. TtRCiVAL. 
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official coil, indeed felt, that as Political and Govern* 
ment Agent of Tanjore, he had eaten the bread 
of idleness, convinced of which fact, he converted 
his post to that of a Jailor. His celebrity is a house- 
hold word in Tanjore, so much so that a popular 
Tahsildar of his, built a chuttram and cognomened 
it Rajah Cadellpuram. A Civilian might be called 
a Rajah, but one who is entitled to be thus honored 
is perfectly disallowed the respect. We quote from a 
Madras Periodical, the Athenceum and Daily News 
dated March 31, 1873, the following :—' We wish 
to make a few general remarks which the new 
Political Agent of Tanjore may well take to heart. 
Mr. Cadell is no more the autocrat of Vellum which 
is well known to be the Windsor to the London of 
Tanjore. We regard Mr. Cadell's departure from 
the scene of his great labours as by no means, 
for one important reason at least, to be regretted* 
If Mr. Cadell proved himself to be an able and 
painstaking Collector, certainly, he proved himself 
to be a short-sighted Political Agent. Mr. Cadell 
was ever known to be a petty " Rajah" in his little 
way, and seemed to know about as much of the his- 
tory of the very remarkable district under him as 
the great Tanjore Bull itself! Never for a moment 
did the idea seem to enter his mind that the Princess 
of Tanjore was in reality a Princess of an old and 
noble line, and of a once potent family that had 
been the main stay of the British power in South 
India in times past. No, Mr. Cadell always seemed 
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to have before his eyes only the fact that he was 
in his relationship with the Tanjore Palace, the 
representative of a ruling power. He constantly 
showed that he felt that he was treating with in- 
feriors. This was very galling to those with whom 
he had to deal, who knew that once they had been 
of better account in India. There was no real con- 
fidence on this account between him and the royal 
descendants of the illustrious Sevajee, the patron 
of Swartz, and the friend of Heber. We are, we 
repeat, unfeignedly glad to hear that Mr. Cadell is 
no more the self-made Rajah of Tanjore. And to 
his successor, who bears a name nowhere honoured 
more than in this Presidency, we beg to oflfer advice 
which no thoughtful man will despise. Every one 
who desires to see reciprocal just dealing between 
England and India, must also desire to see those 
in power, treat those whom they have authority 
over, with affability, condescension, and brotherly 
kindness, especially in coses like that which ap- 
plies to our rule over Tanjore. Tanjore is no 
conquered city. It is the city of an ally and a 
benefactor, whose descendants have fallen from their 
high estate. In all our dealings with such Hindus 
of the lineal descendants of once great native poten- 
tate, we should be especially careful and conciliat- 
inor. The Honorable Mr. Arbuthnott, now the Poll- 
tical Agent to the Palace of Tanjore, will, we 
earnestly trust, form a closer link of intimacy, and 
trust, engendering friendship, with the Princess of 
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Tanjore, her husband, and the noble Mahratta 
family of which tbey are tlie head, than Mr. Cadell 
was ever able or ever cared to form. The strong 
lose nothing when they are courteous to the weak. 
Further tlian merely being courteous, we advise 
tlie Honorable Mr. Arbuthnott to form a close ac- 
quaintance and friendshij) with the family over 
whose interests he has been called upon to preside/ 

* We are glad to hear from Tanjore that the new 
Collector has produced, in a general way, a good first 
impression on the people. The people will respect 
him all the more if he establishes what Mr. Cadell 
failed to establish, a thoroughly good feeling 
between himself and the Tanjore Royal family; for 
notwithstandinof all our ascendancv and micjht, the 
people still maintain their respect for the unfortu- 
nate survivors of the old Mahratta dynasty. We 
flatter ourselves that we know Tanjore well. And 
it is our firm conviction that, although every Colleo- 
tor or Political Agent, who may be stationed there, 
may be respected as the representative of the star 
ascendant for the time in the political horizon, igind 
as the local exponent of a just and temperate 
regimey yet all the better and more intelligent 
classes of Hindus in the district have a sincere and 
deep-rooted esteem for The Star that, once so bright^ 
has been latterly so bedimmed and obscured, and 
cannot forget that old regime which was so splendid, 
90 peaceful, and so prosperous.' 
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A Bombay periodical, the Indian Statesman, re- 
ferring to the same subject, writes : — 

* The importance of special qualifications in the 
officers who are called to perform political duties in 
India, is too evident to need argument. The appoint- 
ment of the late Political Agent to the Members of 
the Tanjore family was an ill-advised one and pro- 
ductive of serious mischief. Mr. Cadells reign in 
Tanjore is at an end, and he has been replaced by 
the Hon ble Mr. Arbuthnott, who, we may hope; 
will show more political tact in his intercourse with 
the Palace than his predecessor. It is but a shadow 
of I'oyalty that now haunts the Palace of Tanjore, 
but the representatives of this old Mahratta family 
cling to the little that has been left them of their 
former grandeur, and as representatives of the 
ancient rulers of the country are held in profound 
respect by masses of the people throughout our 
South Indian possessions. The occupants of the 
old Palace are peculiarly situated, and the office of 
Political Agent, held by the Collector of the dis- 
trict, if judiciously exercised, is by no means, we 
believe, a sinecure, but demands a tact and delicacy 
in which Mr. Cadell was Avanting. He made no 
attempt, we believe, to conceal that he regarded the 
family as far inferior to himself as sovereign of the 
CoUectorate. And, as a matter of course, his poli- 
tical duties in any just conception of them, were 
performed in the most slovenly fashion. He knew 
nothin^f of tlie intriijues i]foin<jf on within the walls 
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of tlie palace in which even his own name was being 
used. The two branches of the family, occapyiDg 
distincts portion of the palace, are not ' on terms/ 
The ^ Ranee,' as she is designated, is the representa- 
tive of the extinct Raj, and occupies the one-half of 
the palace ; and His Highness Succaram Sahib, the 
son-in-law of the late Rajah, occupies the other half 
of his domain. On neither side is the hope quite 
extinguished, we believe, of obtaining from the 
British Government recognition of their respective 
claims to succeed to the lapse sunnud. Intrigues to 
this end are perpetually being hatched, and disco m- 
fitui-e seems to have no effect in discouraging them. 
We have had too many of these ill-judged appoint- 
ments. Mr. Cadell was an energetic and experien- 
ced district oflScer, but as a Political Agent, was, we 
arc assured, a total failure, and his removal was 
hailed with general satisfaction. It is to be hoped 
that his successor possesses the qualifications indis- 
pensable in a position of so much delicacy.* 

The policy of the Government should be ' concili- 
ation/* We ask, was Mr. Cadell justified in putting 
a ban on Rajah Succaram Sahib ? His order of re- 
striction was perfectly uncalled for, and we respect- 
fully submit, impolitic. The sooner it is done away 

* Lord Caimmg's declaration with respect to the Native States was : ** W« 
must treat their chiefs and influential families with consideration and gene* 
rosity." Montstuart Elphinstone, — ' It appears to me, to be our interert ii 
well as our duty, to use every means to preserve the allied GbvermnentB. Tbe 
period of our downfall in India will probably be hastened by every increMe ol 
our territory and subjects j* — and Sir Henry Russell — ' I consider the ertme* 
tion of a Native State as a nail driven into our own coffin.* 
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with, the better — a ban preventing European visi- 
tors from entering the Palace without the express 
order and permission of the Political Agent —a ban, 
placing a j^osse of Police Constables within the 
precincts of the Palace to act as spies and sentinels 
— a ban which, we are at a loss to discover, on 
whom more odium it reflects, the European or the 
Asiatic. 

We do not, at present, intend agitating the ques- 
tion at large, whether the sequestration of the Raj 
of Tan jore was legal or if its restitution would be 
politic : this is a large subject and will cover the 
pages of a separate work. Our time is at present 
limited, but as there are some who labour under the 
impression that a lapse of time . bars the moving of 
such a question to success, we submit that such a 
supposition is wrong in law and equit}^ and we hold 
with Evans Bell * that the recovery of political 
rights withheld by an act of State is barred by no 
statutes of limitation, that burden cannot* be remov- 
ed ; public confidence cannot be established ; the 
Queen's name cannot become the tower of strength, 
that it ought to be in India without a large measure 
oi restitution J ^ 

But to waive this subject and to enter into minor 
ones which the Government of India might adjust 
and. dispose of by reference to the Secretary of State, 
The system of Political Agency in principle is good, 
but the functionaries enofasfed in the executive arc, 

1 The Empire in India, pages 278, 279. Bell. 
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as a rule, defoctivo and bad. We want men of ex- 
perience, acquainted with the Hindoo mind, religioDi 
morals and manners ; men who have made India a 
study ; men who would move with a degree of inti- 
macy and familiarity with those over whom they 
are placed ; men who do not consider themselves 
autocrats ; men who would look into the wants of 
those who have fallen from their * high places/ and 
whose wants, when neglected, must grow into griev- 
ances in their own eyes. 

Tanjore has seen many a Political Agent since 
the demise of its last sovereign. Yet the burden of 
its griefs, from the shape of a formless cloud, has 
grown into the gigantic proportions of a thunder- 
storm. That the Dowager Queen of Tanjore — the 
Princess of Tanjore, the Princess' Consort, Bajah 
Succaram Rao Sahib, are of noble, ancestral antece- 
dents, is indubitably admitted. The biography of 
His Excellency will form the subject of a distinct 
treatise, which is now on the tapis. We hope to 
prove that he is descended from the Chohans of 
Delhi, who had played so conspicuous a part in the 
Annals of Mewar. 

To return to our subject. Have the above-men- 
tioned personages met with any ' liberality and con- 
sideration' at the hands of a paternal Government ? 
They have been despoiled — they have been bruised, 
they have been crushed without a reason, simply 
because, 'might has been right.' What has been 
the restitution What has been the ointment of 
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healing ? What has been the balm of resuscitation ? 
Nothing. We hope a paternal Government, that is 
now awakening to the interests of India and its 
Crowned Heads, will not be far behind from with- 
holding those acts of * liberality and consideration' 
which they pledged themselves on their honor, to 
the Princes of India, through the Proclamation of 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England and 
the Empress of India, 

" What is writ is writ, would it were worthier." 

FINI8. 
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Christian Rbsearches in India, by Eev. Clauclles BucJia^ian^ 
D. D. Pp. 67 to 69, and 76 and 77. 

George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, <fcc., to the Reverend and 
Learned Bartholomew, Ziegenbalgais and John Ernest Qrundbrus, 
Missionaries at Tranqnebar in the East Indies. 
Reverend and Beloved, 

Your letters dated 20th of January of the present year were 
most welcome to ns, not only because the work undertaken by 
you of converting the Heathen to the Christian faith doeth by the 
grace of God, prosper, but also because that, in this our kingdom, 
8Qch a laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails. 
We pray you may be endowed with health and strength of 
body, that you may long continue to fulfil your ministry with 
good success, of which we shall be rejoiced to hear. So you will 
always find us ready to succour you in whatever may tend to 
promote your work, and to excite your zeal. We assure you of 
the continuance of our Royal favour. 

Given at our Palace oi Hampton Court, the 2$rd of August 
1717 in the 4th year of our Reign. 

GEORGE R. 

The king continued to cherish with much solicitude the interest 
of the Mission after the death of Ziegenbalguis, and in ten years 
from the date of the foregoing letter a second was addressed to 
the members of the Mission by His Majesty. 
Reverend and Beloved, 

From your letters dated Tranqnebar, the 12th of September 
1725, which some time since came to hand, we received much 
pleasure, since by them we are informed, not only of your zealous 
exertions in the prosecution of the work committed to you, but 
also of the happy success which hath hitherto attended it, and 
irbicb bath been graciously given of God. 
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We return you tbauks for those accounts, and it will 
acceptable to us, if- yon continue to communicate whatever shall 
occur in the progress of your mission. In the meantime, we 
pray you may enjoy strength of body and mind for the long 
continuance of your labours in tliis good work, to the glory of 
God and the promotion of Christianity among the heathens, that 
its perpetuity may not fail in generations to come. 

Given at our Palace at St. James's, the 23rd of February 
1727 in the 30th year of our reign. 

GEORGE R 
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Gazetteer op Southern India, pp. 357 to 360. 
Missions as reported to Is in 1855. 

As Tanjore has been from early times a scene of Missionary 
labour, some account of the number and state of the several 
Missionary establishments may be interesting. 

Tanjore. — The capital of the Tanjore district, and residence of 
the Rajah. The Mission here was founded by the Venerable 
Swartz, about 1770. The Missionary, who is also the Acting 
Chaplain to the English Resident, is assisted by two Europeans 
{vnd six Native Gatechists and twelve School Masters. The 
number xti native Christians is 1,000. There is a flourishing 
Boarding School for boys and girls in which English and Tam3 
are taught, and the whole number of children, including heatheDj 
in the different schools connected with this Mission ia 815 
There are two large and substantially built Churches, one in ihe 
small Fort of Tanjore just on the side of the famous pagoda, and 
opposite to the great Tank, in which Swartz' statue, executed by 
Flaxman, stands, and the other in the Mission village otftaide 
the Fort, near a place called Manamoothe Chavady, where the 
remains of Swartz and Jenicki and Kohlhoff are deposited. There 
are also two substantial and commodious Mission houses. The 
Mission has a rich endowment in money and lands, left by its 
founder, the Venerable' Swartz. 
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Vediapuram, — Four miles north of Tanjore, adjoining a village 
called Ammapettah, on the high road to Triviar and Trichinopoly. 
This is a new Mission Station, founded by the Reverend Doctor 
H. Bower in 1843, in which what were formerly called the 
"Rnmgherry and Tripuntruty" circles are now emerged. By 
the last returns the numbei* of Christiaus was 657, Catechists 
6, School Masters 6, and School children 235. A substantial 
Mission house, Seminary rooms and a Catechist's house are built, 
and a commodious Church is in course of erection. The 
Theological Seminary for the whole district is established h^re, 
superintended by the Reverend H. Bower and two East Indians, 
and two Native teachers. The number of students in 1852 was 
54;. Since the first establishment of the Seminary in 1843, a 
great many young men have been sent out as Catechists and 
School Masters, and one of them is now an ordained Missionary 
in the Bangalore Mission. Promising youths of good character 
are sent to tlie Seminary from the other preparatory district 
schools and they receive a good grounding in Theology, English 
and the Vernacular. There are attached to it some well p&id 
Scholarships, instituted by the late Mr. Munckton^ 

Vellum. — Seven miles south-west of Tanjore on one' of the 
roads to Triohinopoly. This is also known as the " Boodaloor 
Mission" from one of the villages in the district. The place is 
elevated and considered healthy, and is the residence of the 
Collector in the rainy season. This is an old Mission estab- 
lished by Swartz, but not being formerly vigorously worked, and 
the people being of the Collar caste and difficult of management, 
Christianity has made very little progi*e88»m tjie district, and the 
Missionary work in it has always been % diftoouraging one» 
There are seven Catechists, and six School Masters. The numbev 
of professed Christians is 544, and the children in the Village 
Schools, Christians and heathens, 184. There are two or three 
substantial churches in the villages. 

COMBACOXOM. — One of the principal towns in the Tanjore 
diatrict, a stronghold of heathenism, 22 miles north-eaift of 
Tanjore. The Church here was originally built by Swartc, Iq the 
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midst of the Pettah on the banks of the Canrery. This Mission 
which was very extensive was lately split in two, the western" 
and eastern divisions. The western division is in charge of a 
Missionary, who lives in a part of the town called Karoopood, 
in the premises recently purchased from the London Society's 
Mission, where the Reverend J. E. Nevins had, for a number of 
years, zealously and faithfully laboured. There is an English 
Day School in the Mission compound. There are ten Catechisto 
and nine School Masters in couneetion with the Mission, and the 
number of Christians is 838. The children in the School are 
132. A few of the native Christians are employed in the Session 
Court, and though able, do not take any lively interest in the 
Mission. The Christians in the villages are poor and ignorant. 
The eastern division of the Combaconum Mission, and which will 
now probably be called the Nagore Mission, from the residence 
of the Missionary being fixed in the village called Nagore, not 
far from Tranquebar and Negapatam. This division includes 
Kegapatam, which until very recently was a distinct mission. 
The number of Christians in connection with this division is 854* 
There are 10 Catechists, 5 School Masters and 106 school ehildren. 

Canandagoodt. — Fourteen miles south of Tanjore, and two 
miles to the north-east of the Rajah's Chutrum, where the Rajah 
has a country seat, public school, establishment for feeding 
Brahmins, pilgrims, and the poor, and also a neat bungalow with 
a well cultivated garden for the convenience of European 
travellers, where they are hospitably entertained, free of all 
charges, for three days. This Mission numbers 490 Christians 
and has a very good English Boarding School. There are 
7 Catechists and School Masters and 141 children in the Village 
Schools. The Church and Mission house and School roonkS pre- 
sent a very compact and picturesque appearance, but the buildings 
themselves are not substantial. This Mission, which is ohieflj 
composed of Callurs, has always been rather a troublesome one. 

Akioadoo. — An offshoot of the above Mission, 15 miles sooih 
of it and 30 miles from Tanjore near the Town called Puttoocottah. 
It is about 4 or 5 miles from the coast near Adrampatam and 



Saalnaikenpatnam. The present Missionary has built a new 
Charch and Mission and School rooms, and has laid out a garden. 
There is an English Boarding School. The staff of the Missioa 
consists of 3 Catechists and 5 School Masters, and the number of 
the congregation is 304. 
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Robinson's Last Days of Heber, pp. 63 to 65 and 80 to 91. Com- 
munications EEGAKDING THE EDUCATION OF THB YoUNG PrIKCE 

Sevajeb of Tanjoke. 

(Private.) 
Mt dear Sie, 

Will you have the goodness to communicate, in any way which 
is most proper and usual, the purport of the enclosed letter to the 
Hajah Surfojee ? It seems no more than right to make him some 
acknowledgment for his civilities. And though I have very 
little hope of his now sending his son to Calcutta, the advantage 
to the young man would be so great, that it is well to leave him 
an opening (in case of his changing his mind) to renew the 
negotiation. I conclude that they are aware, or you will, 
perhaps, have the goodness to explain to them, that I neither 
expect nor could, under any circunistances, receive any remunera- 
tion for the part which I might take in instructing him, and that 
he would have his option either to occupy a part of my house 
rent-free, or to hire one in the neighbourhood. 

To yourself and Mr. Fyfe, for the kindness and hospitality 
which you have shown to us all, both in sickness and in health, 
as well as the impression, which your agreeable society has left 
on my mind. What can I say more than I have already said, 
or to express all that I feel ? God bless you both, and make you 
long happy in each other. I am sorry to say that we have 
another Invalid in our party, poor Robinson, being very far from 
being well this morning. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Evermost truly yours, 
Tbicbinopolt, let April, Reginald Calcutta. 
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Trichinopolt, let Ajpril 1826. 

My dear Sir, 

May I request you to convey to His Highness the Mnhamja 
of Tanjore, the expression of my best thanks for the kind and 
gratifying attention with which His Highness has honored 
myself and my party, during onr visit to Tanjore, and the asstif- 
ance that I shall, through life, continue to recollect with pleasure 
my introduction to the acquaintance of a Prince so much distin- 
guished by his virtue and talents, as well as by his conrteons and 
condescending manner, and the variety of its accomplishments P 

I felt much flattered by the manner in which His Highness 
has been pleased to speak of my offer to supenntend the 
education of the Prince Sevajee, in the event of his being 
willing to give me pleasure of his company in my present 
tour, and afterwards to accompany me to Calcnttrt. I regret ex- 
tremely, though I fully feci and appreciate the causes tyhioh 
render this arrangement at present impossible. Bat I beg 
you at the same time to state to His Highness that, ahonld 
the improved health of the Prince, or a better season of the year, 
make Her Highness the Ranee less reluctant to part with him 
for a time, it would be ray shudy to make his stay in Calcutta as 
agreeable and useful to him as possible, both by directing hii 
studies, and introducing him to the most distinguished society of 
the place ; and that in health and every other respect, I would 
take the same oaje of him, as I should, under similar circum- 
stances, of a son of my own Sovereign. I beg you at the same 
time to offer my best compliments and good wishes to His High- 
ness the Prince Sevajee. 

Believe me, Doar Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful humble fieTYant, 

Erginald Calcutta. 
Captain J, Ftfr, 

^'c, ^c, ^c, Residency, Tanjore, 

To 

David Hill, Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Oovernmenf, 

Fort St. Qeargi. 
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Sib, 

I have tbe honor* to acquaint yon for the information of the 
Honorable the Governor in Council that the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta left this for Trichinopoly last night. The Lord Bishop 
visited the Rwjah on the 28th ultimo, and was received in full 
durbar with all the marks of respect suitable to his elevated rank 
and sacred character. On the 29th the Rajah returned the visit, 
and on the 30th His Lordship paid a private visit to the Rnjah of 
Beveml hours. 

The Rajah's character seems to have excited a good deal of 
interest in the Lord Bishop. His Lordship very kindly offered, 
with the assistance of his Ciiaplain, to undertake the instruction of 
the Rajah's son in various Branches of English Literature and 
Science, but though the Rajah and his son are very highly 
gratified and flattered by such a striking proof of his Lordship's 
kindness and condescension, and the Rajah himself more parti- 
cularly is fully sensible of the inestimable advantages which his 
son would derive from the society and instruction of a person of 
the Lord Bishop's shining abilities and extensive acquirements ; 
there are unfortunately insuperable objections to the arrangement. 
The young man's mother will on no account consent to it. " He 
is" (she says) ** lier darling and only son, and nothing but death 
shall sepai-ato them." When she went on the pilgrimage to 
Benares, and left him at Tanjore, she was near losing him, and 
no persuasion on earth shall ever again induce her to part from 
him. I foresaw this decision. It was not to be expected that 
an affectionate mother would sacrifice her own feelings for advan« 
tages which she cannot be supposed capable of fully appreciating. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Yonr most obedient servant, 

John Fife, 

Eesidenl, 

Takjori, lit April 182C. 
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To 

DiYiD Hill, Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Oovernmentf 

FoBT St. GioRas. 
Sib, 

I have already informed the Goyemment of the gratification 
which the Rajah derived from the kind and disinterested proposal 
of the late Bishop Heber, to superintend the education of his son. 
His Highness was very sensibly affected by this and other ia« 
stances of attention and consideration which he received from his 
Lord Bishop, and a testimony of respect for his memory has sub- 
scribed a thousand Rupees to his monument. This spontaneons 
tribute of admiration and esteem is another gratifying proof, that 
the extraordinary fascination of the Bishop's character extended 
over every person who came within the sphere of its influence. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant^ 

John Ftfs, 

BifMenk 
Tanjore, 5rd April 1826. 
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A treaty and agreement made and concluded between Om« 
det-ool-Moolk, Serajool-Dowlah, Anaveroodeen Elhan Bahadoor, 
Moonsoor Jang, Nabob of the Oamatic, Pay em Qhat and Pertib 
Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, in the manner following : — 

Whereas a destructive war, fomented and carried on by the 
French and their allies against the said Nabob, hath, for many 
years, wasted and afflicted the Province of the Oamatic. Payem 
Ghat, in which war, the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Baha- 
door hath at length with the assistance of his allies proved yioto« 
rious, and restored peace and tranquillity to the said Provinoei and 
whereas at sundry times during the said troubles, the said Bajah 
Pertab Sing did yield some aid and assistance to the said Nabob 
Anaveroodeen Ehau, whereby, as well as by the neceasary fla- 



fence of liis own kingdom against the French ; he hath been put to 
great expense ; and whereas by reason of the said troubles, nei« 
ther the amount of Peshcush due, from the said Rajah to the Mo- 
gul, and payable to the Nabob of the Carnatic, nor the amount of 
the expenses of the said Rajah incurred as aforesaid, have beea 
settled or adjusted : but now, it having pleased God to restore 
peace to these countries by the expulsion of the common enemy 
the said Nabob and the said Rajah being equally dem-ous that the 
people whom God hath placed tinder their rule may enjoy the full 
fruits thereof have mutually consented to establish a firm friend- 
ship between them, and to that end they have agreed and do agree 
to settle and adjust all accounts and matters of dispute between 
them iu the manner following, and they do faithfully promise 
each for what concerns himself punctually to perform the same* 

1. The said Rajah Pertab Sing doth hereby oblige himself 
to pay unto the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor the sum 
of twenty-two lakhs of Rupees coined in the East India Compa 
Dy's Mint at Fort St. George, or the value thereof in Star 
Pagodas coined in the said Mint, valuing the said Rupees at the 
rate of 850 for 100 Pagodas at the times and in manner foUowingi 
that is to say : 

On the day of signing this Agreement, by the said 

Pertab Sing three lakhs of Rupees 3,00,000 

In the month of April 1763, Five lakhs of do 5,00,000 

Do Novr. 1763, Five do do 5,00,000 

Do April 1764, Five do do 5,00,000 

Do Aog. 1764, Four do do 4,00,000 



In all Rupees 22,00,000 



And the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Elhan Bahadoor doth agree 
to accept of the said Twenty-two lakha of Rupees in full payment 
and satisfaction, for or on account of Peshcush and in fall of all ao« 
counts and demands whatsoever, within the 10th day of July last 
past being the full term and expiration of the years of Fnsly 1171« 

2. The said Rajah Pertab Sing doth hereby oblige himself 
to pay yearly in the month of July nuto the said Anaveroodeen 



Kban Babadoor or his snccessor, the sum of two lakbs of Bnpeei 
as Peshcnsh or tribate to the Mogal, and forasmnch as it bath 
been the nsage and cnstom to make certain presents to the Nabob 
and his principal officers at the time of paying the Annual Pesh* 
cnsh, the said Bajab doth promise to pny yearly to the said Nabob 
or bis successor (at the day and time of paying the said Peabcasb) 
the further sum of two lal^hs of Eupees as a present, provided that 
no further sum either for Peshcush or Darbar charges be demand- 
ed of him, which said two sums, making together four lakhs^ shaU 
he paid in Rupees coined in the Compani/s Mint or in Star Pag(h 
das at the above mentioned exchange. And the said Nabob Ana- 
yeroodeen Kban Bahadoor doth agree to accept of the said first- 
named sum of two lakbs in full for the annual Peshcush doe to 
the Mogul, and also of the second named sum of two lakhs of Ba-- 
pees in full for the usual and customary presents or Durbar chargeSi 
and doth hereby promise that he will not demand anything more» 

3. Whereas the said Nabob Anayeroodeen Khan Babadooir 
hath in his possession a bond given by the said Rajab Pertab 
Sing unto the said Nabob's late father Anayeroodeen Kban Baba« 
door for the sum of seven lakhs of Rupees, which bond appean 
fair and uncancelled, and without any receipt or endorsement 
thereon, although the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth allege 
that the same or the greatest part thereof hath been discharged, 
the said Nabob Anayeroodeen Khan Bahadoor, as a testimony of 
his good inclinations to cultivate a lasting friendship with the 
fiaid Rajah, will cause the said bond to be delivered up to bim 
to be cancelled, as if the same had been fully paid and discharged* 

4. The said Nabob Anayeroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth here* 
by confirm unto the said Rajah Pertab Sing tbe full and free pos- 
session and enjoyment of the districts of Coiladdy and Elangar, 
which districts the said Nabob did give and grant unto the said 
Rajah during the late troubles, as may appear by the said Nabob's 
Sunnud. 

5. The said Nabob Anayeroodeen Khan Bahadoor haying 
expended immense sums during the late troubles in defence of tbo 
Province under his Oovernment, found it necessary after the ex- 
pulsion of the common enemy, to call upon several Zfmindaii 
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Poligars, attd Jahgirdars, to contribute eacb a moderate sum lo« 
wards reimbursing the moneys so expended in procuring the bless-* 
logs of the peace of which they became partakers, and amongst 
others did demand of Tremul Row, Killadar of Arnie, his reason- 
able quota, but the said Tremul Row, having obstinately refused 
to comply therewith, and having also in other respects behaved 
himself disobediently, the said Nabob fonnd himself obliged to 
march an army to compel him to a compliance with his demand, 
and did accordingly subdue and take the forts of Amie and Dou- 
bly Guddy with all the Jaghir thereunto belonging, as also the 
person of the said Tremul Row with his family and others. Thd 
said Nabob having thus convinced the said Tremul Row and all 
the world that he can and will enfore due obedience on all who 
are subject to his Government, is now equally desirous of showing 
to all mankind that compassion is stronger in him than resent- 
ment ; from the motives as well as in condescension to the request 
of the said Rajah Pertab Sing, the said Nabob doth hereby pro- 
mise that as soon as the said Rajah shall have signed this agree* 
ment, he, the said Nabob, will cause the said Tremul Row, with 
his family, attendants, and all other persons who were taken and 
made prisoners at Arnie, to be released and set at full liberty, and 
further that on the day the sum of three lakhs of Rupees men- 
tioned in the first Article hereof shall be paid, he will cause the 
said Tremul Row to be put in full possession of the whole Jah- 
gir he possessed and enjoyed, before the capture of Arnie (except- 
ing however the said fort and Doubly Guddy which the said Na- 
bob will retain in his own possession) ; and provided that the 
said Tremul Row shall not at any time hereafter erect or cause to 
be erected any fortress, walled pagoda or other stronghold, and 
that he shall not even erect or build any wall round his dwelling 
house exceeding eight feet high and two feet thick, and further 
that the said Tremul Row shall in all things behave himself with 
doe obedience to the Government, and pay early in the month of 
July unto the said Nabob or his successors the sum of ten thou- 
sand Rupees as a Nnzzar : and the said Rajah Pertab Sing doth 
promise for the said Tremul Row that he shall in all things demeaa 
and behave himself accordingly, and pay yearly the stipulated saoi^ 
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We, George Pigof, E^^q., Governor of Fort Sfc. George and all 
the forts and factories, and places subordinate thereto, President 
of the Council, for all the affairs of the English Ea«fc India Com- 
pany on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the said Council whose 
names are hereunto signed, having greatly at heart the peace and 
tranquillity of the Gountries where the Company hold possestimi and 
io V)hich they trade^ see with great satisfaction the conclttsion of (he 
treaty of friendship between Nabob Oonrdut-ool MooVc^ Serojool 
Bowlahf Anaveroodeen KJian Bahadoor^ Moonseir Jung, Nahoh 
of the Gamatic, Fay en Qhat, and Pertab Sing^ Rajah of Tanjore, 
of ivhich the foregoing is a translation, and being willing and 
desirous as much as in us lies to establish the friendship 
letween them ujpmi a lasting foundation, do hereby promise to 
guarantee the performance of the said treaty, being thereunto 
invited by both parties ; and accordingly we do hereby promise, 
as far as in us lies, that in case either party shall fail in the per- 
formance of tha Article, he hath thereby undertaken to perform, or 
any part thereof, we will, to the utmost of our honour, assist the 
party to compel him who shall fail to fulfil his agreement, and to 
render due satisfaction for his failure therein. 

In witness whereof toe have hereunto set our hands and caused 
the seal of the said Gompany to be ajffixed hereto in Fort 8t, Qeorge 
the 12th October 1762. 



An agreement taken by the Honorable John Holland, Esq.i 
President and Governor in Council of Fort St. George aud 
Dependencies from Streenevassa Row, Heir of Tremul BoWy 
Jahgirdar of Arnie. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George 
having restored to me the possession of the Jahgir of Arnie, which 
I inherited after the death of Tremul Row, my grandfather, 
upon the terms of the treaty of the year of Christ 1762, entered 
into between His Highness the Nabob of the Camatio, Ac., Ac., 
&c., and His Excellency Pertab Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, I do with 
my own free will and consent agree to conform to the terma of 
the said treaty so far as it relates to the Jahgir of Arnie; ao- 
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knowledging that I have no right by the said treaty to the Fort 
of Aruie, Doubly Gaddy, and I do for myself and my beira engage 
in every respect, to fulfil the terms of the said treaty according 
to the iutention and spirit thereof: binding myself to be answer- 
able to His Highness the Nabob for annual Peshcush or Nuzzar 
of ten thousand Arcot En pees to be paid yearly in the month 
of July, on a receipt being granted for the amount. And I further 
engage that I will not erect or canse to be erected any fortresses, 
walled pagodas, or other stronghold, and that I will not raise 
any wall even ronnd ray dwelling house exceeding eight feet high 
and two feet thick ; that I will not entertain any armed peons or 
followers excepting only a few sebundee for the pnrpose of 
cx)llecting the revenues of the district ; and that I will in all res- 
pects behave myself with due obedience to the Carnatic Govern- 
ment, and to that of the Honorable Company ; that I will do 
everything to provide for the welfare of the inhabitants, and be at-. 
teutive to the increase of cultivation and improvement of the 
country and Jahgir of Arnie ; that I will not impose or levy any 
new customs or duties of any kind whatsoever, and I do hereby 
relinquish and give up all, or any claim or demand whatever on 
the Company for the collections of revenues or otherwise, since 
the District has been under their direction and management. 

(Signed in Mahratta.) 
Streenetasa Row, Tremul Row, 

Jahgirdar, Arnie [L.S.] 

Dated iri Fort St, George, the 20th day of June in the Year of 
Christ 1780. 



E. No. XLVI. 

Tranfilation of a paper containing the Articles agreed to by 
the Rajah of Tanjore, dated the 30th October 1771. 

The two years' Peshcush, amounting to eight lakhs of Rupees, 
1 am to pay in ready money. 

For the expenses of the Army I am to pay thirty-two lakhs and 
fifty thousand Rupees. 
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Whaf ever lands, money, and effects I bave taken from tbd Mar^ 
awar or Nalooty Zemindars, I will restore. Whenever horse, se* 
pojs, peons, &c., fighting people are required, I am to send them, 
and tbey are nob to retarn till they have leave from Court ; and 
tbo charge of batta, <&c., is not to be required of the Circar. 

Should the morcbauts and people belonging to the Company 
in the Tanjore country have been plundered of paddy, I am to an- 
swer it. 

I am to have nothing to do with the Marawar, Nalooty, Ton- 
diman, &c., and if they are guilty of improper acts their punish- 
ment is to be from the Circar. 

With the friends of the Circar I am to be in friendship, and with 
its enemies in enmity ; and I am not to give place or protection 
in my country to the enemies and those lying under the displea- 
sure of the Circar. 

If I have taken anything from the runaway Poligars of War- 
riore, Pallan, and Aleanore I am to restore it, and if they are 
in my country I will deliver them to the Circar people. 

I have given a separate treaty of friendship. 

If any Europeans in the service of the Circar and Company 
have deserted and fled to me, I will deliver them up. 

If the Company's trade in the whole Tanjore country shall be 
continued, I am to use their weavers well. 

The fort Vellum to be given hereafter. 

The districts of Elangar and Coiladdy to be conferred on rae. 
I am to give up to the Circar the Villages of Tinnanope, &c. 
I am to give up to the Circar the Jahgir district of Arnie. 

Translation of an engagement under the Seal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated 25th of October 1771. 

The firm engagement of Rajah Tooljajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to 
the Circar is, that whereas in part of the stipulations in favor of 
the Circar of the Nabob Walahjah, the sum of thirty-two lakhi 
and fifty thousand Rupees is stipulated to be paid, in lien of pay- 
ment thereof in specie. I have appointed the Subahship of May* 
averam and some districts of the Subahship of Concarrnmi fttt 



annnal revenues of wbicli may amount to sixteen lakhs and twen« 
ty-five thousand Rupees for the discharge of the same ; and ac- 
cordingly the same will be entirely discharged by two years' reve- 
nues of the said lands, and after the receipt of the said money by 
the Circar, I shall take back again the said two Subahships which 
belong to me. 



Translation of an engagement under the Seal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated the 26th October 1771. 

The firm engagement and true acknowledgment of Rajah Tool- 
jajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to the Circar of the Nabob Walahjah are, 
that with the friends of the Circar he will be in friendship, and 
with the enemies of the Circar in enmity ; that he will on no ac- 
count whatever, either secretly or openly aflFord assistance or sup- 
port in any shape to the disturbers of the tranquillity of the Car- 
natic, that he will always join and be in friendship with the Cir- 
car, that whenever troops, horses, sepoys, and peons shall be re- 
quired, he will send them with his Sirdar and not demand their 
expenses from the servants of the Circar ; that he shall pay the 
stated peshcush yearly without deceit or delay ; and that in future 
he shall not undertake any operation whatever. In testimony of 
which, I, the Rajah, have given this engagement under my hand 
and seal, swearing thereto by the faith I profess, that the same 
may appear as a Snnnad. 
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Agreement with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1776. 

The satisfaction I feel on occasion of such a friendship and 
extraordinary justice as the Company have displayed towards me 
is so great, that were I to begin to tell you what my mind conceives 
on the occasion, the subject would never have an end: had I 
a thousand tongues they could not express my gratitude. When 
I bad an interview with your Lordship, X opened to you the senti- 
ments of my heart ; but as mere verbal declarations on the sub- 
ject are not sufficient, I have thought it proper to write to joa 
^ utter, I shall ever consider myself as nourished and protecteji 
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by the Company, and shall therefore never assist or suoooar their 
enemies. No measure shall ever proceed from me ooatrary to 
their interests, nor will I ever set on foot any connection with 
other powers without the Company's consent. This I have 
written as a means of increasing the friendship that is between 
ns. In the present condition of my country, the placing of a 
garrison of English troops in the Fort and City of Tanjore is 
exceedingly necessary ; but besides this garrison, if the Company 
allow some more troops also for the protection of my whole 
country, this also will be highly proper. If by the favor of 
Heaven this be put in execution, neither I nor any of my family 
will need to fear that the calamities of war will fall apon their 
country again, and if the Company only favor me thus far, I 
will with pleasure assign them out of my revenues the sum of 
four lakhs of pagodas per annum for their Military expenses. 
The mode of payment as follows : November 20,000, December 
40,000, Jannary 40,000, February 1,00,000, March 1,00,000, 
April 1,00,000. 

For my Body Guard I shall keep a body of men from 100 to 
c)00, and I want not one man either horse or foot, more than 
that number. As my finances are in the utmost disorder and 
the state of mj country all in confusion^ I must throw myself 
on the Company for my present support. I therefore wish them 
to buy of me at a reasonable rate all the grain of the present 
year, excepting what my country may be in need of. By this 
means the Company will not be burthened, and I shall be enabled 
to defray the expenses of my Government, without running into 
debt. 

The country of Tanjore is the Company's. I have only to heg 
•ihey will preserve my honor. Sunnud granted to the East India 
Company by the Rajah of Tanjore. 



The Rajah's 
Seal. 



In consideration of the services rendered to me by the Hono^ 
able East India Company, and in hope of their fature proteoUoOi 
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I do hereby, agreeably to my promise, make over certain lands to 
them, as specified hereunder, in the Saba or district of Mannar- 
goody, viz. : the Seaport town of Nagore with a small island 
belonging to it. 1 Mahal, pergnnnah of Kular, consisting of 
8 Magans, viz. : 

Magan of Wool 

Do. Chickly 

Sunly Mahadear 

Polonichy 

Muckly 

Kellagaddy 

Tanoor 

Adnmangalom 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Pergnnnah of Wollevellum 
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Villages. 
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Being altogether, inclading the town and seaport of Nagore, 
two hundred and seventy-seven villages or small towns which 
I make over to the Company aforesaid as a Jaghir. They will 
be pleased to acquiesce to the following conditions. 

I. The ryots shall enjoy their shares of cultivation, Inams and 
other privileges, as heretofore has been usual. 

II. Such Inams as have been granted for the use of Pagodas 
or charity to Brahmins, or maintaining choultries and water 
pandals, shall be continued as formerly. Such spots of land 
contiguous to Pagodas or Brahmin houses, which arc known by 
the name of Brimh and Wast-tane, and which have been rented 
for money or in kind, or have been let oat as chuttrams, shall bo 
enjoyed by the present possessor as usual. The charity allow- 
ances for the Rhut or coach of the Pagoda shall be continued. 

III. No houses shall be built by the Circar in any villages 
where Brahmins reside. No European shall bo allowed to dwell 
near any tanks or ponds belonging to Pagodas or Brahmin 
villages. 

c 
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lY. A nnmber of coolies and labourers, in proportion to the 
quantity of water wanted for the Company's lands, shall be sent 
from those districts to dig and repair the water courses and 
banks of the rivers in the Sabah of Mannargoody. A just por- 
tion shall be paid to the Circar from the Company's land of 
whole charges incurred in the Subah of Munnargoody for repair- 
ing the Anient and making new water courses. 

V. If any Tamil ryot or dependant of ray Circar flies for 
protection to the Company's districts, no protection shall be giyea 
to any such persons, but they shall be given up to me. 

VI. People shall be sent as usual to dmw the Rhufc or coach 
of the Pagoda at the time of procession. 

VII. If I should at any time disagree with tho French, Dutoh 
and others settled in my country, and prohibit any grain being 
carried to their settlements, the Company shall in like manner 
prohibit any grain from being carried out of their districts to 
these places. 

VIII. The Circar people collect duties in the districts border- 
ing on Nagore ; these shall continue to be paid, but no duties 
shall be paid by me on any article or commodities purchased ad 
Nagore, for my own use. The Company will be pleased to 
observe the abovcmentionod eight conditions and enjoy withoai 
molestation the lands made over to them. 

Dated I7th June 1778 of the Christian era of 21st Jamm-dee* 
nl. Amul 1179, year of Tanjore. 



G. No. XLYIII. 

Record No. L— Treaty witb tho Rajah of Tanjore, 178!', 



The Rajah of 
Tanjoro Seal. 



Tho Company's 
Seal. 



Treaty and Agreement concluded between the Honorable 
Major General Archibald Campbell, Knight of the Bath, Presi- 
dent and Governor of Fort Saint George, on behalf of the United- 
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Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
and His Exeellency Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company having 
taken into their serious consideration the great advantages which 
may be attained by improving the blessings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the Coast of Coromaudel in the Carnatic, 
and the country of Tanjore, and considering the present hour 
best suited for settling aad arranging, by a jast and equitable 
treaty, a plan for the future defence and protection of the Carna- 
tic, the Tanjore country and Northern Circars, on a solid and 
lasting foundation, have communicated these their sentiments to 
His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore, who being fully impressed 
with the propriety and wisdom of such an arrangement, has, for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and concluded a solid 
and permanent Treaty with the Honorable East Ii^ia Company 
upon the principles and conditions hereinafter mentioned. la 
consequence whereof it is stipulated and agreed, that due provi- 
sion shall be made for the Military Establishment, and also for 
discharging the expense of the war. In the event of war breaking 
out in the Tanjore country, or in the Carnatic, or any part of the 
Coast of Coromandel, contributions or proportions of the revenues 
of the contracting parties shall be united into one common stock, 
to be applied for their mutual defence and security. 

And as it is necessary that the applications of the said contri- 
butions both for Peace and War should be reposed in the United 
Company or their representatives, together with the direction of 
the war, the command of the Army, Magazines of Stores, and 
Provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle such forts as 
by them shall be deemed necessary for the general security, the 
said contraciiug parties do hereby solemnly engage and agree for 
themselves and their successors and with each other in man- 
ner following, that is to say : — 

Arllcle 1. — The friends and enemies of His Excellency the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and of the English United East India Company, 
shall be considered friends aud enemies of both* 
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AHlch 2. — His Excellency the Rajali of Tanjoro will contai- 
bute towards the Military Peace Establishment, and shall pay 
into the Treasury of the said United Company, the annnal sum 
of four lakhs of Star Pagodas, to commence on the 12th July in 
the year of Christ 1787, corresponding to the 30th Annee of the 
Malabar month of Pelavanga year, and to the Fasly 1179} 
divided into kists payable at the following periods. Novem- 
ber 20,000, December 50,000, January 50,000, Februaiy 90,000, 
March 90,000, April 1,00,000. Total 4,00,000 Star Pagodas. 

Article 3. — The annual contributions of four lakhs of Pagodas 
to be paid by His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore towards the 
Army Peace Establishment, is proportioned to the gross revenues 
of his country, estimated at ten lakhs of Pagodas ; and it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed that whenever the annual gross 
revenues of the country shall rise above ten lakhs of Pagodas, 
the annual contribution of His Excellency in time of peace shall 
likewise be increased according to the same scale and standard. 

Article 4. — In case of failure in the punctual payment of the 
4 lakhs of Pagodas, already mentioned, to the extent of 50,000 
Pagodas for the period of one month after the same shall 
become due. His Excellency the Rajah agrees that the Com- 
pany shall have power to enter upon any of the districts in the 
Tanjore country that shall appear to them necessary to discharge 
the amount of the sura in arrears, and that the Company shall 
liave power to appoint superintendents or receivers to collect or 
receive from the Rajah's renters, managers and amildars, all the 
rents, revenues, duties, and customs of the said districts ; and 
these superintendents, or receivers, shall exercise all necessary 
authority for collecting such rents, revenues, duties, and customs 
of the said districts, giving regular receipts for all the monies 
which may be received by the said superintendents, who shall 
have full power to inspect and examine ail cutcherry receipts and 
accounts of the lands and districts aforesaid, as well as to 
ascertain the state of all other revenues which shall be collected 
annually within the said districts, and when the fall amonnt of 
the arrears due shall have been paid to the Company, the snper- 
intcndcnt or receiver shall be immediately recalled. 
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Article 5. — At tho appoinfcmenii of tlie Buperinfcendent or 
receiver. His Excellency the Rftjah will farnisli the Company with 
the obligations of the amildars, renters, or farmers of each dis- 
trict ; and if they do not pay the money punctually to the super- 
intendent or receivers, agreeable thereto, His Excellency the 
Rajah, at the request of the Grovemor in Council of Fort St. 
George, shall and will, immediately dismiss the said amildars, 
renters, or farmers, and appoint such others in their stead as the 
President and Coancil of Fort St. George shall recommend, after 
taking from them the usnal obligations, which shall be delivered 
to the Company by His Excellency. 

Article 6. — That the exercise of power over the said districts 
and farms, by virtue of the conditions mentioned in the 4th and 
5th Articles, in case of failure in the payment of any of the kists, 
shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to deprive His Ex- 
cellency the Rajah of Tanjore or his snccessor of the Civil 
Government thereof, of the honor and dignity of his family, but 
the same shall be preserved to him and them inviolate, saving 
and excepting the powers in the Articles 4 and 5 expressed 
and mentioned. 

Article 7. — That, in the event of any war breaking out in the 
Carnatic, in Tanjore, or on the Coast of Coromandel, the said 
United Company shall charge themselves with the direction, 
order, and conduct tl>ereof, and during the continuance of such 
war shall apply four-fifths of their whole revenues in the Carnatic 
and in the Northern Circars annnally to the Military expenses 
of the war. 

Article 8. — That, in the like event, His Excellency the Rajah 
of Tanjore shall pay into the Treasury of the said United Com- 
pany four- fifths of his revenues to the general expenses of such 
war, to be applied in such manner as the said United Company 
or their representatives shall find necessaTy for their common 
safety and interests, as also for the interests of their allies in 
the Carnatic and on the Coast of Coromandel, and it is, more- 
over, agreed that His Excellency's proportion of the debt and 
expenses incurred by war shall henceforth bo settled at one-fifth 
part of the whglo amount thereof. 
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Article 9. — For the more effectual sccnrity of the payment of 
four-fifths of the revenues of His Excellency annually to the Mi- 
litary expenses of the war, and to remove every doubt on the 
part of the Company of any secretion or diversion of the said 
revenues from the purpose aforesaid, the President in Council of 
Fort St. George, in behalf of tho Company, shall have full power 
and authority, during such war, to appoint one or more inspec- 
tors or accountants to inspect and examine all country and 
cut cherry accounts and receipts, of all the countries and districfcy 
of His Excellency, as well as all other revenues, duties or customs, 
collected by, or for the use of. His Excellency. And in case 
the said four-fifths of the revenues or any part thereof are divert- 
ed from the discharge of the current expenses incurred thereby, 
the said United Company shall have full power to appoint super- 
intendents and receivers over the said countries and districts 
of the Eajah, in the manner specified in the 4th Article of his 
treaty with the same authority, and under the like restriction and 
conditions therein expressed in case of failure. 

Article 10. — That the said annual four- fifths from the reve- 
nues of His Excellency the Rajah of Taujore, shall, after the 
termination of the war, continue to be applied to the discbarge 
of all debts and expenses that may be incurred, or arise, daring 
the course of tho war, until his proportion of one-fifth part of tho 
whole expenses is paid off and discharged. 

Article 11. — It is expressly understood and declared that so 
soon as the expenses iucarred by the war are paid off and dis- 
charged, the superintendent and receivers shall bo immediatoly 
recalled. 

Article 12. — That during the application of the four-fifths of 
the said gross revenues to the discharge of the debts and expea« 
scs incurred in the time of war, the 2ud, 3rd, 4:th and 5th Articles 
of this treaty shall be and remain dormant and be of no effect, but 
fchall recommence and regain their full force and validity from, 
and immediately after, all the debts and expenses of snob war 
have been fully and proportionately paid off and discharged. 

Article 13. — In case His Excellency shall, at any time, hava 
occasion for any number of troppg for the security and colleotion 
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of his revenues, the support of his anthorlfcy, or the good order 
and government of his country, the said United Company shall, 
and will, furnish a sufficient number of troops for the purpose on 
a public representation being made by His Excellency to the 
President and Council of Fort St. George of the necessity of em- 
ploying such force and the objects to be obtained thereby. In 
case of the march of such troops, the additional batta and ex- 
pense attending their movements shall be annually discharged by 
His Excellency at the end of each year. 

Article 14. — The late Rajah of Tanjore having been, at tho 
time of his death, indebted to his Highness the Nabob of the Car- 
natic for arrears of peishcush since tho year 1776, which at the 
commencement of theFusly 1179 or 12th July 1787 will amount 
to the sum of twelve lakhs, fifty-seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pagodas, and having also been indebted to British sub- 
jects whose names are set forth in Schedule hereunto annexed, 
for various sums of money lent by them to, and for the use of, 
the Rajah, which with interest are computed to amount to about 
the sum of four lakhs of pagodas, it is hereby stipulated and 
agreed that for the liquidation of the said arrears of peishcush. 
His Excellency shall appropriate annually the sum of pagodas 
1,05,775. To his annual peishcush to the Nabob the sum of 
1,14,225, and to His Excellency's private creditors, the annual 
sum of 80,000. In all three lakhs (3,00,000) pagodas. 

Payable in kists as follows : — 

In November ...10,000 In May 60,000. 

December. 10,000 June G0,000. 

January ...10,000 July 50,000. 

February 10,000 August 40,000. 

March 10,000 September ...40,000. 



Total Star Pagodas 3,00,000. 

Article 15.— The private debts of His Excellency not being as 
yet accurately ascertained, it is hereby agreed that the debts duo 
to the British subjects shall be forthwith examined, adjusted and 
settled, for which purpose the creditors shall be called upon to 
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deliver tlicir demands to iho President in Council of Madras 
stated with simple interest at tbo rate of 12 per cent per anBom 
to the 12 til dny of Jalj 1787, which accounts will be examined 
by agents appointed on the part of the Rajah, and by the Qover- 
nor in Council on behalf of the creditors, after which they will 
bo laid before His Excellency, and on receiving his final appro- 
bation tbey shall bo classed amongst the list of his privaia 
creditors, and become entitled to a share or rateable proportion 
of the said sum of 80,000 pagodas agreeable to snch equitable 
arrangement as may be formed by the Governor in Council, for 
the benefit of the Rajah and the creditors. And it is agreed that 
so soon as the debts and interests due from the Rajah to the 
British subjects are paid ofi" and discharged, the annual payment 
of 80,000 pagodas agreed to bo made by the Rajah for tho benefit 
of the creditors shall from thenceforth cease and determine. 

Article 16. — And whereas His Highness the Nabob of the 
Carnatic has, by a solemn deed assigned over to the East India 
Company the arrears of peishcush already due, and the 
annual peishcush which shall henceforth become duo to His 
Highness, in part payment of his debt to the Company, His 
Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore, willing to manifest hia regard 
to the Company and upright intention towards tho Nabob 
of the Carnatic, does hereby cheerfully agree to pay into the 
hands of the India Company for the account of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the whole annual appropriations to His Highness 
specified in the 14th Article, upon the President and Conncil of 
Eort St. George indemnifying His Excellency of the amount of 
all such monies as they shall receive on that account. In like 
manner the Company shall bo accountable to His Excdlenoy on 
account of the money received on behalf of the creditors. 

In confirmation of all the articles in the preceding Treaty, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Governor of Fort St. George, invested with 
full powers on behalf of the India Company, has subscribed and 
sealed two instruments of the same tenor and date at Tanjore^ 
on the tenth day of April in tho year of Christ 1787, and fliB 
Excellency Maharajah Ameersing, for himself, his heirs and snO" 
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cessors, has also subscribed and sealed the same instruments at 
Tanjore, tbe twentieth of the month Jamad-ul-Aaker and in the 
year of the Hegira 1201. 



The Company's 
Seal. 



(Signed) Archibald Campbell. 



Signed and Sealed by the Honorable Sir Archibald Campbelh 

Governor, &c., and by His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore. 

(Signed) Alexander Macleod, 

ResideiiU 
( „ ) J. Stuart, 

Colonel Commanding, 

By order of the Honorable the Governor. 

(Signed) A. Montgomery Campbell, 

Secretanj, 



Scliedules of private delta referred to in the liili Article. 

Principal. 

Mr. Alexander Brody Star Pagodas 99,254 

„ Dancan Baine „ 30,000 

Sir George Ramsay „ 20,000 

Colonel Mactallen ^,. „ 72,000 

Major (or Captain) Barrows ... „ 26,100 

Mr. White 5,706 

Received ... 1,000 „ 4,706 

Mr. Swartz^ for money subscribed by gentlemen 

for the benefit of orphans 1,000 



Star Pagodas 2,53,060 

The above debts bear interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum, and there is now between 4 and 5 years' interest due 
upon them, 

(Signed) Archibald Campbell. 
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No. XLIX. 

Hecord No, 2 — Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, 1792. 
Whereas a certain engagement was entered into between the 
Honorable East India Company and His Excellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, bearing date the 10th day of April 1787, for 
the purpose of cementing an everlasting friendship with each 
other, and of contributing mutually towards the defence of the 
Carnatic and countries dependent thereon, whereby it was stipn- 
laled that the said Compauy shall maintnin a military force, and 
that the said Rajah of Tanjore should pay annually a certain 
8um of money arising from the revenues of his country, and 
Bhould furnish sufficient and satisfactory security, under certain 
conditions expressed in the said engagement, for the regular pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated to the said Company, and whereas ii 
appears that the resources of the said country of Tanjore are not 
competent to enable the said Rajah to perform the stipulations ia 
ihe said engagements; and whereas it further appears that the 
security which the said Rajah of Tanjore agreed in the aboTe- 
mentioned engagement to furnish for the due payment of the 
Btipulated sum to the said Company, is in its nature inadequate to 
the end intended, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said Bajah for 
the discharge of certain debts due by the said Rajah to private 
persons, it has been mutually agreed, in consequence of the 
above written circumstances, that the engagement aforesaid shall 
henceforth be considered by the contracting parties as annulled 
and no longer of effect or in force, and in lieu thereof, the Honor- 
able Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, President and Gbvemor in 
Council of Fort St. George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, their heirs and 
successors, on the one part, and His Exeellency Ameer Sing, 
Rajah of Tanjore, in his own name, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, on the other part, agree to the following artioIeSy 
■which shall be binding in the respective parties for the purposes 
contained therein, notwithstanding all, or any of, the conditions 
Btipulated in the engagement; dated 10th April 1787, to. tho 
contrary. 
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Article 1. — The friends and enemies of tlie coniraoiing pavtiea 
sball be considered the friends and enemies of both. 

Article 2. — In order to execnte the foregoing article in its fall 
extent, the English East India Company agree to maintain a 
military force, and the Rajah of Tanjore agrees to contribute 
annually a certain sum of money hereinafter mentioned, as his 
share of the expense of the said military force, the said Rajah 
farther agreeing that the disposal of the said sum, together with 
the arrangement and employment of troops supported by it, 
shall be left entirely to the said Company. 

Article 3. — It is hereby also agreed tbat for the farther secu- 
rity and defence of the countries belonging and subject to the 
contractiug parties in tlie Carnatic, &c. ; that all forts shall be 
garrisoned by the troops of the said Company, and in the event 
of war breaking out in the Carnatic and countries appertaining 
to either party, and dependent on the Carnatic or contiguous 
thereto, it is agreed, for the better prosecution of it, that so long 
as it shall last, the said Company shall possess full authority 
over the Tanjore country, and shall collect the revenues thereof, 
the said Company hereby engaging that during such war they 
will pay to the said Rajah one lakh of pagodas (1,00,000) pei? 
annum, and one-fifth share of the net revenue arising therefrom, 
and tliat at the conclusion of the war the Tanjore country shall be 
restored to the Rajah, except in certain cases, which are herein* 
after mentioned. 

Article 4. — The Rajah of Tanj5re agrees to pay to the said 
Company, for the purpose of mutual defence, the sum of three 
lakhs and fifty thousand Star Pagodas annually as his share of 
tlie expenses for the military force, and also in consequence of 
an agreement between the said Company and the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, a further sum of one lakh fourteen thousand twd 
hundred and eightj-five (1,14,285) Star Pagodas annually, ou 
account of tlie peishcush payable from Tanjore to the said Nabob, 
and by him transferred in absolute right to the said Company ; 
aod the said Rajah further engages to pay the sum of 60,000 
Star Pagodas per annum towards the discbarge of certain debta 
auctioned by the said Company and speciBed in ihe schedule 
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berennto annexed No. 2, which farther sam of sixty thousand 
(60,000) Star Pagodas shall cease in the fall liqaidation of the 
said debts. 

Article 5. — Although the sums abovementioned constitute the 
regular stated payments for which the Rajah of Tanjore is to be 
accountable under the heads of subsidy, peishcush, and private 
debts, yet tbe said Company, considering the actual state of the 
Tiinjore country, which has for many years been declining in its 
revenue, and desirous of affording the said Rajah as much pi*esent 
relief as may be consistent with the absolute necessities of their 
own Government, in the confidence that bo will turn it to the 
improvement of his country and tbe comfort of his people, agree 
that a temporary suspension shall take place with respect to a 
part of the annual payment stated in the foregoing article, that 
is to say, for three years, commencing with the present Fusly or 
12th July last, they consent that the. annual demand of one lakh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-five (^1, 14,285) Star 
Pagodas on account of peishcush shall be postponed, and that the 
amount which at the expiration of that period will become due, 
being three lakhs forty-two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
Star Pagodas, shall be added to the arrears owing by the said Rajah 
on his former engagements ; and the said Rajah agrees, towards 
the liquidation of this aggregate balance, to pay fifty thousand 
Star Pagodas per annum, commencing from 12th Jaly Iast| 
and to bo continued till the whole shall be discharged. And 
after the expiration of three years to pay his annual peishoosh 
of one lakh fourteen thousand two hundred and eight-five 
(1,14,285) Star Pagodas regularly, as it becomes due. Thoa the 
whole sum to be p:dd, after the expiration of tbree years, will bo 
five lakhs fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-fivo 
(5,14,285) Pagodas, for account of the said Company, and aizty 
thousand Star Pagodas per annum for account of the privato 
creditors. 

Article 6. — In order to make good the sum stipulated to be 
paid annually for three years, namely, three lakha and fifty 
thousand (8,50,000) Star Pagodas on account of the Bnjah's 
share of the military expense, fifty thousand Star Pagodas oa 
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account of arrears*, and sixty thousand (60,000) Star Pagodas on 
account of private debts, the said Rajah agrees to pay the 
amount of the said three sums, being four lakhs sixty thousand 
(4,60,000) Star Pagodas into the Company's Treasury at Madras 
at the following periods, 

1st November, 30,000. 1st December, 40,000. 1st January, 
40,000. 1st February, 50,000. Jst March, 50,000. 1st April, 
50,000. 1st May, 50,000. 1st June, 50,000. 1st July, 1,00,000. 
Total Star Pagodas 4,60,000. And it is mutually agreed that at 
the end of three years, when the additional payment of one lakh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-five Star Pagodas per 
annum is to commence, a proportional increase shall take place 
in each of the above instalments, and that on the liquidation of 
the private debts before mentioned, a proportionable deduction 
shall be made on that account. 

Article 7. — If, contrary to the intentions of the said Rajah, any 
part of the suras mentioned in the instalment or kistbuudy fixed 
by the foregoing article, shall not be fully paid at the expiration 
of fifteen days from the time limitted, in that case the said Com- 
pany shall assume the management of, and make the collection 
of revenues from, the districts mentioned in the Schedule I here- 
unto annexed, accordiog to the following conditions ; and for 
this the present engagement shall be considered sufficient 
authority, the said Compauy, through their President in Council 
of Fort St. George, giving immediate and explicit information 
according to tlie tenor thereof, to the said Rajah ; who shall, on 
the arrival of the Company's officers in the said districts, recall 
all his officers, except one in each district, which officer shall 
remain at the S udder Cutcherry and shall be furnished annually 
by the officer of the said Company, with copies of Sudder Cut- 
cherry accouuts of the gross collections and of the net receipts 
under the attestation of the officer of the said Company and of 
the Sudder Omlah of the district. 

First. — The said Company shall assume the raanngement of 
such district, or districts, the revenue of which, after dedncting 
the charges of collection, shall have fallen in arrears. 
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Second. — The said Company agree that a dedaofclon shall take 
place proportionally from the amoant of the nine kists abo?e« 
mentioned, equal to the amount of the net i*eyenae of the district 
or districts which shall have been assumed as above, such 
deduction commencing from the day that the assumption shall 
take place. It is hereby also mutually agreed that an account 
called '^ Balance Account" shall be immediately opened for this 
and other purposes hereinafter mentioned, beariug an interest of 
eight per cent per annum ; between the Rajah and the said Com* 
pany, in which the said Bajah shall be debited for the balance 
accrued in his above stipulated payments, and also for the amoant 
deducted as above from the nine kists, and shall be credited for 
the net revenues collected from the said district or districts, the 
said Company contiuuiug to exercise authority in, and to 
make the collections from the same, until, in consequence of the 
full liquidation of the private debts and diminution of the annual 
sum to be for that purpose paid by the said Rajah to the said 
Company according to the 4th Article, that the said balance 
account shall be equal on the debit and credit side, and nothing 
shall remain due to the said Company ; then the said district of 
districts shall revert to the management of the said Rajah. 

Third. — Whenever the said district or districts thus assumed| 
shall be restored, according to the above condition, it is agreed, 
that in case any of the kists for the sum remaining due, after 
the deduction of the sum of sixty thousand (60,000) Star Pago- 
das, that is to say, for the sum of five lakhs fourteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five (5,14,285) Star Pagodas, be nofc 
paid fifteen days after the expiration of the time limited, the said 
Company shall have equal power to assume the districts men* 
tioned in the said Schedule No. I, as in the first instance, and 
shall accordingly assume such district or districts, the revenue 
of which, after deducting the charges of collection, shall equal 
the amount of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears, from 
which they shall realize the balance that shall have arisen in the 
payment of the kists, and shall give credit to the said Rajah for 
the surplus and subsequent net revenues, in part payment erf the 
sum of five lakhs fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) Star Pagodas; and in this case the management of 
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tlie district or districts thus assumed sli all for ever continue ia 
the possession of the said Company, anything contained in the 
third Article of the present engagement to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, and the said Company agree to give to the said 
Rajah credit for the net revenue arising therefrom. 

Fourth, — In order to prevent any loss arising to either party 
from this measure, it is mutually agreed that the district or 
districts which shall thus be assumed by the said Company, shall 
be entire as mentiouod in the said Schedule, and not parts of 
distriots. 

Fifth, — In consequence of this measure whereby the districts 
mentioned in the Schedule No. I, become responsible for any 
arrears that may accrue in the payment of the above stipulated 
kists, the said Kajah agrees that he will not grant tunkaws or 
assignments on any account on the revenues thereof; and, i£ 
contrary to this condition, any tunkaws or assignments should 
exist when the said districts or any of them shall be assumed by 
the said Company, such tunkaws or assignments shall be declared 
by the said Company and the ^aid Bajah, to be of no value, nor 
shall they remain in effect. 

Sixth. — It is agreed between the contracting parties that the 
above described balance account shall be annually adjusted, and a 
committee consisting of four respectable and capable persons, of 
which two shall be nominated by the said Company and two by 
the said Rajah, shall assemble on the 1st day of August of every 
year, commencing with 1793, for the purpose of adjusting and of 
drawing out a fair and equitable statement thereof. 

Article 8. — In case the said Rajah shall at any time have 
occasion for any number of troops for the collection of his reve- 
nues, the support of his authority or the good order and govern- 
ment of his country, the said Company agree to furnish a suffi- 
cient number of troops for that purpose on public representation 
being made by the said Rajah to the President in Council of 
Fort St. George, of the necessity for employing such troops, and 
of the object to be attained thereby, and the said Rajah agrees 
to defray the additional expense of suoh troops, so long as they 
sutj be employed at his request. This additional expense beiog 
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the snm over and above tlie expense of such troops "wbile itt 
garrison or at fixed qnarters, and it sball be afc the option of the 
said Rajah to reimburse the said surplus expense, either on the 
conclusion of the service on which such troops may have been 
employed, in money, or so add ifc to the debit side of the account, 
called " balance account,** as more particularly explained in the 
Bccond condition of the seventh Article. 

Article 9. — The said Rajah shall receive regular information 
of all negotiations which shall relate to declaring war, or 
making peace, wherein the said Ouuipnuy may uugage, aud the 
interests of the Camatic and its dependencies may be concerned, 
and the said Rajah shall be considered as an ally of the said Com- 
pany in all treaties, which shall in any respect affect the Car- 
iiatic and countries depending thereon ; or belonging to either 
of the contracting parties, contiguous thereto, and the said 
Rajah agrees that he will not enter into any negotiations or 
political correspondence with any European or Native power 
without the consent of the said Company, 

Article 10. — The said Rajah agrees to allow for the snpport 
of Surfojee, the adopted son of the late Rajah Tooljnjee, deceasedt 
the sum of eleven thousand Star Pagodas per annum, and for 
the maintenance of the widows of the said Tooljajee, the forfcher 
sum of three thousand Star Pagodas each per annnm ; whioh 
payments shall be made, by equal monthly instalments into the 
hands of the Company, or whomsoever they may appoint to 
receive them, and applied to the above purposes according to their 
discretion. 

This Treaty, consisting often Articles and having two Schedales 
annexed thereto, marked Nos. 1 and 2, shall be in force and shall 
have effect from the 12th day of July 1792, corresponding with 
the 22nd day of the month of Zekaida, 1206 Hegira, and the 
contracting parties having affixed their respective Seals and Sig- 
natures to two counterparts on the dates undermentioned, that is. 
to say, the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, President 
and Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, shall affix hifl 
Seal and Signature to one counterpart on the part of the Honor- 
able East liidia Company, and His Excellency Ameer SiBgh^ Bajil 
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of Tanjore, sliall affix his Seal and Signature to another counter- 
part, shall be exchanged. 

Signed and Sealed at Fort Saint George, the 11th day of 
Jane 1793. 

(Signed) Chakles Oakelt. 
( „ ) E. W. Fallsfield. 



SCHEDULE No. I. 
List of districts with the amount of the net revenues from each at 
tohich they shall he estimated and assumed according to the 7th 
Article of the accompanying Treaty in force from the l'2th Jidy^ 
corresponding with the 22nd Zehaida^ 1206 Hegira, 

Mannargndy Net revenue 2,45,198 

Trivady „ 1,49,609 

Mayaveram ,...... „ 1,64,668 

Pttttoocootah „ 27,638 



Star Pagodas... 5,87,113 

By the first condition of the 7th Article of the said Treaty, it 
19 agreed that the said Company shall assume the management 
of the said district or districts, the revenue of which, after 
deducting the charges of collection, shall equal the amount of 
ki§t which shall have fallen in arrear. 

The said Company therefore by virtue of this condition, shall 
assume a district or districts from among the abovementioned, 
the net revenue of which shall be as near as possible equal to 
the amount of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears. 

Signed and Sealed at Fort Saint Qeorge, the 11th day of 
Jane 1793. 

(Signed) Cearles Oakelt. 
( ., ) E. W. Fallsfield. 



SCHEDULE No. 2. 
Schedule of private debts referred to in the Aiih Article. 

Mr. Alexander Brodie Star Pagodas 99,254i 

„ Duncan Baine •- •• „ 30,000 

Sir George Ramsay „ 20,000 

£ 
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Colonel Macklekan Star Pagodas 72,000 

li[ajor (or Captaiu) Barronso ..« „ 26,100 

Mr. White 5,706 „ 

Received... 1,000 „ 

„ 4,706 

Mr. Svrartz, for money subscribed by 

gentlemen for the benefit of orphans „ 1,000 



Star Pagodas... 2,53,060 

The aboTo debt bears interest at the rate of twelve per cent 
per annum. 



n. No. L. 

"Record No. 3 — Treaty lolth the Rajah of Tanjore, 1799. 

Treaty for cementing the friendship and alliance between the 
Honorahle Company and His Excellency the Rajah of Tan* 
jorcy and for establishing the Oovernment of Tanjore on a per* 
m anent foundatio n. 

Whereas the stipulations and conditions of the Treaty of 1792, 
concluded between the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet^ 
Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, and His Excellency 
Ameer Sing, late Rajah of Tanjore, have been found inadequate 
to the intentions of the contracting parties ; and whereas His 
Excellency Maharajah Sarfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, has, by a cer- 
tain instrument, under his signature, previous to his elevation 
to the Musnud of his ancestors, engaged to consent to such 
arrangements as may be deemed expedient for the better manage* 
ment of the country of Tanjore, particularly for the due admin* 
istration of justice, and also for securing to the Honorable Eng- 
lish East India Company a regular discharge of their existing 
and future demands on Tanjore, wherefore the present Treaty 
is concluded between His Excellency Surfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, 
on his own part, and Benjamin Torin, Esq., Resident of Tanjore^ 
on behalf of the Company, being invested with full powers bf 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Momington Bahadoor, Goyenuv* 
general of Bengal, according to the following Articles. 
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Article l.—Snob part oP all former Treaties with tbe former 
Rajah of Tanjore, as are iateaded to establish the friendship and 
alliance between the Honorable Company and His Escellency 
the Rajah of Tanjore, are hereby strengthened and confirmed, 
and the contracting parties matnally agree that the friends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered the friends and enemies of 
both. 

Article 2. — The several provisions heretofore established for 
enabling the contracting parties to carry the spirit and intention 
of the preceding Article into execution having proved defective, 
and the result of an enquiry instituted by the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council, with the previous written consent of 
His Excellency Maharajah Surfojee, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the actual state and condition of the country of Tanjore, 
having proved that it has become indispensably necessary to 
establish a regular and permanent system for the better admin- 
istration of the revenues of the said country; it is stipulated 
and agreed that all former provisions for securing a partial or 
temporary interference on the part of the Honorable Company 
in the Government, or in the administration of the revenues of 
the country of Tanjore, shall be entirely annulled, and that in 
lieu thereof a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and for the administration of justice shall be established in the 
manner hereinafter described. 

Article 3. — The Honorable Company shall be at liberty as 
soon as possible, to ascertain, determine, and establish rights of 
property, and to fix a reasonable assignment upon the several 
Bubahs, pergunahs, and villages of the country of Tanjore, and to 
secure a fixed and permanent revenue, and the said assessment 
60 ascertained, and fixed, shall not be liable to change, but shall 
be collected according to fixed rent-rolls by such officers as shall 
be appointed for that purpose. 

Article 4. — A Court or Conrts shall be established for the due 
administration of Civil and Criminal Justice, under the sole 
authority of the English East India Company. The said Gonrta 
shall be composed of officers to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council of Fort Saint George for the time being, and shall in 
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no iQstanco whatever be subject to the control, authority, or 
interference of the said Rajah, but shall be conducted acoordmg. 
to such ordinances and regulations (framed with due regard 
to the existing laws and usages of the country) as shall 
from time to time be enacted and published by the said Goveraor 
in Council. 

Article 5. — The revenues shall be collected according- to the 
rates of assessment, to be established by the third Article, by the 
officers to be appointed by the said Governor in Council for that 
purpose, and the said Rajah shall exercise no control whatever, 
nor in any manner interfere in the admiuistratioa of the said 
revenues. 

Article 6. — "Whereas it is stipulated and agreed bj the fifth 
Article of the Treaty of 1792, that the payment to be made to 
the Honorable Company by His Excellency the Rajah shall amount 
to five lakhs, seventy-four thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
Pagodas per annum, under the different denominations of sub* 
Eidy, peshcush, public and private debts, it is now stipulated and 
agreed that these distinctions shall for ever cease, and that the 
whole revenue shall be collected and accounted for by the said 
Company, in the manner hereafter provided. The said CowLjpajnj 
charging themselves with the payment of that part of the regis- 
tered private debt which has not already been transferred to their 
account. 

Article T, — In lieu of the said stipulations in the fifth Article 
of the Treaty of 1792, it is hereby stipulated and agreed that His 
Excellency the Rajah shall, in all cases, receive annually one 
lakh of Star Pagodas, which shall be considered to be the first 
charge payable from the net revenue of Tanjore. In addition 
to the said sum of one lakh of Star Pagodas, His Excellency 
shall receive a proportion of one-fifth, to be calculated on the 
remainder of the net revenue after deducting all ohargoB of 
collection, of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following article. 

Article 8. — It is stipulated and agreed that the sum of 
twenty-five thousand Star Pagodas shall, in all cases, be apprcK 
priated to the support of the late Rajah Ameer Sing, and shall 
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be considered as a cliargo on the revenue to be dedncfed, 
previous to the calculation of the proportion of one-fifth above- 
mentioned. The residue of the revenues, after the foregoing 
deduction, shall be at the disposal of the said Company. 

Article 9. — It is stipulated and agreed that the Rajah shall 
be treated on all occasions, in his own territories, as well as in 
those of the Company, with all the attention, respect, and honor 
which is due to a friend and ally of the British nation. 

Article 10. — Whereas His Excellency the Rajah has had 
occasion to complain of inconvenience to His Excellency and 
his servants, from the present mode of garrisoning His Excel- 
lence's heriditary Fort of Tanjore by a part of the Honorable 
Company's Troops, it is stipulated and agreed with a view to the 
accommodation and satisfaction of His Excellency, that the said 
Fort of Tanjore shall be evacuated by the Company's troops entire- 
ly, and that His Excellency shall be at full liberty to garrison the 
said Fort in such manner as to him shall seem fit. 

Provided always, that in the event of an invasion of the terri- 
tories of the Company or of their allies, or in the event of any 
failure in the due performance of the engagement contracted by 
His Excellency the Rajah, the said Company shall again have 
power to occupy the said Fort, as a military post, for the pro- 
tection and mutual interests of the contracting parties. The 
said Company binding themselves to evacuate the said Fort as 
soon as the reasons for re-occupying it shall no longer exist. 

Article 11. — His Excellency the Rajah stipulates and agrees 
that the said Fort shall in no case whatever become an asylum 
for public offenders or for persons desirous of escaping from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil and Criminal justice or from 
the authority of the Revenue Officers, or of any other branches 
of the authority of the Honorable Company, and His Excellency 
the Rajah further agrees to deliver up all such persons without 
delay on application from such officer or officers as the Governor 
in Council of Fort St. George shall appoint for that purpose. 

Article 12. — In complaints brought before any of the Courts 
of justice, in which it shall appear either by the application of the 
Bajah or tho representatives of the defendants at or before the 
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time of giving in Lis, or her ansvver, or by tlie petition of the 
complainant, that both parties are relations, or servants, or de- 
pendants of His Excellency, or inhabitants usually resident 
within the Fort of Tanjore. It is stipulated and agreed that 
8uch parties shall, in the first instance, be referred for justice to 
the Rnjah or to any person he may appoint to dispense it. Any 
complaint against the B ijah's relations, immediate servants, or 
others, residing in the Fort of Tanjore, by persons of a different 
description, shall in the first instance be made to the Company's 
representative at Tanjore, who shall refer it to His Excellency. 
The Ilajah hereby engages to order an immediate investigation 
to be made in his Court of justice, or in case the parties should 
desire it to order the dispute to be referred to a proper arbitra^ 
tion. His Excellency engaging to bring it to a direct issue, and 
to carry the sentence or award, if unfavourable to his relation or 
servant, into immediate execution. 

Article 13. — In order that His Excellency the Rajah miy hxve 
full satisfaction in respect to the revenues of the territory here* 
by subjected to the management of the Company, His Excel- 
lency shall be at liberty to inspect the accounts of the Head 
Cutcherry, or Collector's treasury, from time to time, or to station 
a vakeel or accountant at his own expense, for the purpose of taking 
and transmitting to His Excellency, copies of any or of all the 
accounts which shall be recorded in the Head Out<5hepry or 
treasury of the Collector. 

Article IL — Whereas a certain annual peshcush amounting to 
two thousand (2,000) Chukrums is payable by the Danish Gov- 
ernment of Tranquebar, for lands held of the Rajah of Tanjore 
in the vicinity of that place, it is stipulated and agreed that the 
said peshcush shall continue to be received by His Excellency 
the Rajah without any deduction from His Excellency's propor- 
tion of the revenue as hereinbefore stipulated. 

Article 15, — And whereas it is necessary to the convenienoe 
and comfort of His Excellency the Rajah that certain supplies of 
rice, gram and other grain should be supplied for the nse of 
His Excellency, the Company bind themselves to furnish tlia 
said supplies as often as the Rajah shall find it necessaiy id 
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apply for this purpose, His Excellency binding himself to pay 
for the said grain, with the charges of transportation at the rate 
of the current prices for the time being. 

The Treaty consisting of fifteen Articles, being settled this day 
the 25th October 1799, corresponding to the 12th Apeshy in the 
year Sidharty by "Benjamin Torin, Esq., on the part of, and in the 
name of, the Right Honorable Richard Earl Mornington, Gover- 
nor-General aforesaid, and by His Excellency Maharajah Surfojee 
Rnjah, on his own part, the said Benjamin Torin, Esq , has 
delivered to His Excellency Maharajah Surfojee Rnjah, one copy 
of the same signed and sealed by himself, and His Excellency 
Maharajah Sarfojee Rajah has delivered to Benjamin Torin, Esq., 
another copy of the same sealed and signed by himself, and 
Benjamin Torin, Esq., engages that the said Treaty shall be 
ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor- General under his 
Beal and signature within forty-five days from the date hereof. 

(Signed.) Sri Ram Pretab, [L.S.] 



J. 

Correspondence regarding the Bnj and Royal Family of Tanjore 



From 



To 



after the Demise of H, Il» Sevajee, 

H. Forbes, Esq., 

Resident at Tanjore, 



J. Pycroft, Esq., 

Chief Secy, to Oovernmenf^ 

Fort St. Qeorge, 
Sir, 

I have the honor to address the Government on the arrange* 
ments to be made, consequent on the death of His late Highness 
the Maha Rajah Sevajee, 

2. The Government are aware that His Highness was the 
only son of his father the Rajah Surfojee, the adopted son of 
ToolJHJee, who succeeded to the Musnud in 1798, on the deposi- 
tion of his father's brother Ameer Sing, to whose claims after a 
lengthened inquiry Surfojee's were considered superior. 
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3. By a Treaty dated in 1799, the Rajah Sarfojee ceded the 
country of Tanjore to the British Government on certaia condi- 
tions, to which it is not now necessary to advert, and the Treaty 
was declared to be formed for the purpose of cementing the 
friendship and alliance between the Honorable Company and the 
Rajah — and alliance and friendship which, by the prior Treaty 
made in 1792 with the Rajah Ameer Sing, were formed between 
the contracting parties, *' their heirs and successors." 

4. The Treaty was entered into during the Oovemment of 
Lord Clive, and throughout the negociation His Lordship spoke 
of the Rajah " as a Prince," an ally, treating on equal terms with 
the Company, and in a Memorial addressed to the Honorable 
Court by Sir William Blackburne when it was proposed to dis- 
continue the Resident's as a separate office, he says that *^ as the 
original translator of the Treaty and the Bole interpreter betweea 
the two Governments during the whole period of its negotiationi 
he is able to declare that the Rajah often referred, as a tower of 
defence against subsequent hard constructions of it, to that maxim 
of the writers on the law of nations which declares that in 
difference of opinion regarding the construction of articles in 
treaties of unequal and dependent alliance, or generally in treaties 
between the strong and the weak, tho constructions, favorable to 
the powerful party, is to be adopted." 

5. Although the Rajah of Tanjore by the cession of his conn- 
try ceased to be of political importance, he has always been treat- 
ed, not as a pensioner or dependent, but as a Sovereign, Prinoe; 
within the Fort of Tanjore, he has had supreme control ; on occa- 
sions of any high functionary visiting Tanjore, even were it tho 
head of the Government, the Rajah has always received the first 
visit ; the receipt signed by His Highness for the instalment of 
his Pungjumbissa, have always been worded as being on aooonnl 
of the one-fifth of tho revenue of my country ; it conld have 
been only as a Sovereign Prince that the Rajah sent ambassadors 
to be demanded and received tribute from the Danish Govern- 
raent of Tranquebar, equally since, as before the execution of tho 
Treaty and the practice of presenting nazurs to the Rajah on his 
throne at tho Daseerah festival by all the Officers of Government 



fiatropcftn and Ifative, wbidli obtained up to the accession of the 
late Rajfth, and which was discon tinned only because the Govern- 
ment of India prohibited the interchange of presents between the 
Officers of Government and Native Princes, was in acknowledg* 
ment of the Rajah's sovereignty* 

6. In considering what should result on the death of the late 
Rajah, it seems important to keep In mind the matters abovd 
referred toj as showing that Surfojee, when cediog the 6ou4try, 
did not become a pension dependent, and that the future of the 
Raj should be settled on grounds other than those that would 
guide the decision in the case of an ordinary pensioner. 

7*. The late Rajah Sevajee married twenty wives, but by nond 
of them was a son born to him. His first two marriages were 
contracted in the life time, and by direction of his father, the 
third in 1833, the year after his father's death, by his first wifoi 
who died in 1848 : he had two daughters, of whom I shall speak 
presently : to the second he took a strong aversion, throughout 
his life he forebore from all associations v/ith her, and she ia 
consequently childless and alone survives him of the three : the 
third having died childless in 1842. 

■8. In 1852, in his great anxiety for a son, the Rajah made 
extraordinary marriages, of which tho Government are awaro^ 
and in one day contracted an alliance with seventeen ladies ; two of 
these since died, fifteen survived tho Rajah^ and none have ever 
had children. 

9. Surfojee, the late Rajah's father, being the only adopted 
Bon of Tooljajee, who (although ho married five wives died 
without issue) left at his death no collateral heirs, and his soa 
and the late Rajah and five daughters were his own sole descend* 
ants— of these five daughters, who were all married, one died 
childless, one died leaving only one daughter, and one leaving a 
sou and daughter, tho latter of whom was the late Rajah's 
second wife, whom I have said above he always held in aversiotii 
the remaining two daughters of Surfojee are living and have 
each one son : by the son of tho one of the latter of whom, as 
deputed by the Rajah's widows, were Uis late Highness' foucrul 
ceremonies performed. 

P 
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10. I bave said above tbat tbe late Bajab, tbongb wiihoni 
legitimate sons, left two dangbters, of tbese, one bom in 1827, 
was married in 1837 to Sukkaram Sahib, of tbe family of the 
Hajab of Kholapoor, and tbe otber, born in 1846, is still an 
unmarried child ; the older bas for some years been a great invalid 
and suffers from an internal tumour, which is beyond snrgioal 
treatment and must cause her death at no very distant day. 

11. The Rajah's death was so very sudden and nnexpeotedf 
that, on the day of its occurrence, although 1 was several hourg 
in the palace and in communication with the family and the chief 
Officers of the Darbar, no allusion to a succession was made^ 
all were apparently too much startled at the event tbat had 
occurred, and too much occupied by the present necessity of. 
immediate preparation for the funeral to give attention to the 
more distant future. 

12. On the following day, however, when the Officers of the 
Darbar had met and had consulted with the members of the 
family, it was decided to urge the claims of the Rajah's younger 
daughter to succeed, and I was subsequently earnestly besought 
to submit the claim to the favorable notice of the Government. 

13. There appears to be nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in 
the succession of a daughter to her father, nor are precedents 
wanting for a Maharatta Ranee reigning, in Chapters CCOGXi' 
ccccxi, and ccccxix of Oolebrooke's Digest of Hindu Law, I find 
the following rules : — 

Fathansa, — The effects of one who leaves no male issue go 
to his brother, &c., &o., &c. The expression of " no male issue** 
is explained by Mr. Colebrooke to mean leaving no male or 
female, tbe last terms being understood. 

Vrisliapata, — As she (the daughter) becomes owner of her 
father's estate, although a kinsman bo living, so likewise her son 
18 acknowledged to be the heir of the estate loft by his mother 
and maternal grandfather. 

Narada, — If there be no son, the daughter is heiress by puriijs 
of reason, for she keeps up the progeny, since a son and ft 
daughter both continue the race of their father. 



14. The same is contained in the Hindu Law Book, Smriii- 
chandrika Brahaspatj. 

A daughter as well as a son is born limb from limb, now while 
he lives, can another inherit the property of her father. 

Narada, — In the absence of a son, a daughter is the risrhtful 
heir, for they both are equally the progenitors of posterity. 

Narada, — A son and daughter are equally the progenitors 
of posterity, and the same views are expressed in the Vignaswaria, 
Madhania, Varadaragia and Menjookba, but, as this is a point on 
which the Government will ojbtain better opinions than mine, I 
will briefly advert to precedent. 

15. Yakajee, the first Mahratta Rajah of Tanjore, had three 

sons, who each reigned in 

• Tara Sahib, widow of Maharajah Sarabojah succession, the third SOU 
of Sattara, and daughter of Sevajee Mohitay 

t IxSSi^eellwb, widow of Maharajah Sam- ^ookjee had four SOnS, and 

sSi'tli^JfoMjaf a'ei™;;? '*"^'"*' »' ^08 Succeeded by the third 

t Teeja Ayee Sahib, Widow Of the above and T>aTr«li Roli,*U na fTiA nlrl- 
daughter of Maharajah Sinday, Jiavau oaniD, as ine eia- 

est two were not bora 
in wedlock. Bava Sahib had no children, and, on his death, he 
was succeeded on the Musnud by his widow Soojan Sahib. I 
am informed that similar successions took place at the latter end 
of the last century to the Musnud of Sattara and Kolapoor i but 
for this I have no record to refer to. 

16. If the Government can admit the claim of a female to 
succeed the late Bajah, I am entirely of opinion that the younger 
daughter of His Highness is the proper person to select. I should 
despair of any hope of peace, of any end to intrigue, or of any 
prospect of a satisfactory condact of affairs, were any one of the 
Rajah's sixteen widows placed in authority to the exclusion of 
all the rest, and the state of the health of His Highness's elder 
daughter entirely precludes her ever attempting to fill a publio 
position. 

17. The younger daughter whose claims are now put forward 
has therefore no rival, her claim is superior to that of a widowi 
her sister acqoiesces in her preference, and as the only eligible 
descendant of her father, she would naturally become his snoces- 
Bor, she is now nine years old, is healthy and intelligont, and, oa 
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one occAsion, when I had seen hor with her father, she left on me 
a favorable impression. 

18. The Government will decide on the justice of this 
danghtcr's claim, and on the policy of maintaining the Raj; 
In considering the question, they wQl not lose sight of the 
manner in which wo became possessed of Tanjore — ^it is not 
a conquered country, its acquisition never cost the British Gov- 
ernment the life of a single soldier, nor the value of a single 
rupee, the cry of the orphans was never heard, nor was the 
tear of a widow ever shod, when the rule of the oonntry 
passed from the Rajah to the hands of our Government. In the 
fifty years during which we have held possession, we have in 
round numbers drawn from it a total revenue of no less 'than 
twenty crores, or as many millions sterling. Neither Sarfojee or 
Sevajee ever offered the smallest hindrance to onr peaceable 
Bcttlcmcnt of the country, or, in any degree, whatever departed 
from <he stnctest adherence to the Treaty. Truly it deserves con- 
sideration how the Government shall act towards the last de^ 
seen dan t of a royal line, to a daughter of those who, when their 
p.id was needed, were always our firm allies. 

19. But the matter must he looked into also as it ooncems 
ourselves. In 1827, when yielding to the earnest remonstrance 
of the Rajah Si^rfojee against the intended abolition of the Resi- 
dent's Office, the Governor, Mr. I^ushington, recorded a minnte^ 
2r)th August 1829, in which he spoke of the obligations which 
should restrain us from any measure affecting our present pros- 
perous relations with the people of the fruitful country of Tan- 
jore, and it is impossible to doubt that the now prosperons aorir 
dition of the district would be very greatly affecte(i by the stid« 
den withdrawal of a circulation amounting to about eleven lacs 
n year, so great a diminution of tlio expenditure within the pro- 
vince must certainly lead to a difficulty in realizing the revenue 
it is a small tract of land from which to raise fifty lacs a year, 
and it cannot bo a matter of indifference to the producers whether 
Xnoro than a fifth of the revenue be spent among thon^ or not. 

20. If the Government should be disposed to yield to the 
glaim advanced hj the family on behalf of the late Ri\}ah'ft 
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dangliter, I would reoommend that she be considored a minoT 
until she attains her eighteenth year, and that in the iafcerim 
the Resident should be her guardian, and should conduct the 
administration with the aid of the Surkeel and his Deputy. J 
should anticipate no difficulty in this, but at the end of the 
ininority affiiirs would be made over to the Ranee in such a state 
as with the supervision of the Resident, it would not be difficult 
for her to maintain. The duties of this office have hitherto been 
troublesome solely from the character of the Rajah and from a 
disposition in His Highness amounting almost to a monomania to 
attempt to do whatever he knew. The Resident would not allow, 
and to use the whole weight of his authority and influence, to 
frustrate whatever arrangements might be proposed for the 
advantage of the Durbar. His opposing influence being removed, 
the Resident would meet with no obstruction, and although it 
would certainly take time, and thought, and care, to set straight 
all that the late Rajah has put in disorder in the twenty- three 
years he has reigned, and although the right and judicious 
administration of the finances would entail no light responsi-^ 
bility and thought, I wonld cheerfully give the trouble, the Care 
and the responsibility, I would cheerfully undertake for the good 
of the fine provinces, the affairs of which I have the honor to 
administer and for the sake of the young child in whom it is 
impossible not to feel an interest. 

21. For the future disposal of the Raj I now request the 
orders of Government. 

22. His late Highness died on the 21>th of October, and X 
propose to ai:^thorize the Sarkeel to pay in full the salaries of all 
the Darbar 8erva,nts for that month on the arrival of the monthly 
remittance. 

23. In the possible, I hope not probable, event of the Govern- 
ment deciding against the wislxos of the family and the claims 
of the Rajah's daughter, I request that I may be instructed how 
I am to proceed regarding the payment of wages for this month, 
and until some definite arrangement be made for the ultimate 
settlement of affairs. Upwards of 9,800 persons, all at present 
on th^ Maycnlzilatab of the palace as servants and pensioners^ 
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their salaries and pensions varying from 10 annas to 700 Rupees 
a month, more than 170 relations of the Rajah draw iaIlowaQca 
from the Durbar, and the total snm expended in wages, pensiohB, 
and allowances, is about 50,000 Rapeos. To make a definite 
report to Government regarding all these servants and depdn- 
dents will not bo the work of a day, and for their treatment i& 
the interim it is necessary that I should receive orders. 

24. I enclose a list of His late Highness' immediate family, of 
his relations, of the line of succession of the Mahratta RajahSi 
and a genealogical tree. 

Tanjore, 6th Novemh(yr 1855. 



Eecord No, 6. 
No. 17 of 1855. 
To 

The Honovahle the Court of Directors^ 

Honored Sirs, 

Under date the 9th instant we reported to your Honorable 
Court the death of His Highness Sovajee, Rajah of Tanjore. Wo 
now submit to you our proceedings in reference to that event) 
and the measures which in our judgment should be taken in 
consequence of it. 

2. In his report of the Gth instant the Resident has addressed 
us on the arrangements which should be made consequent on 
the Maharaja's death. 

3. Mr. Forbes, after briefly noticing the recent history of the 
family — the deposition of Ameer Sing and elevation of Snrfojee 
(father of the late Rajahj in 1798, the execution by Surfojee of 
the Treaty of 1799, the treatment and position of the Rajahs of 
Tanjore since that event, the marriages and family of the Rajah 
Seevajee and the descendants of his father Surfojee — proceeds 
to state (para. 11) that the late Rajah's death being so sudden 
and unexpected, no allusion to a succession was made on the 
day of its occurrence, although the Resident was for several 
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hours in the palace and in communication wifch the family and 
the cliief Officers of the Darbar. It was not until the following 
day that those officers having met and coDSuUed with the mem- 
bers of the family decided to urge the claims of the Rajah's 
younger daughter to succeed. 

4. This claim is considered by the Resident in paras* 1 8 to 1 9 
of his letter. He has advocated it on the grounds that there 
appears noiliing repugnant to Hindu Law in the succession of ^ 
daughter to her father, nor are precedents wanting of a Mahratta 
Ranee reigning. Quotations from Hindu Law books are made 
in support of the first of these positions, an instance of the 
second is given in the case of Sujanbee Sahib, who, on the death 
of her husband Bava Sahib in 1739, succeeded him on the 
Musnnd of Tanjore which she occupied for about a year. On 
the present occasion a daughter is recommended in preference 
to any of the widows of the late Rajah. The Resident would 
despair of any hope of peace, of any end of intrigue or of any 
prospect of a satisfactory conduct of affiiirs were any one of the 
Rajah's widows placed in authority to the exclusion of all the 
rest. The younger daughter is preferred to the elder sister as 
the health of the latter (who suffers from internal malady which 
must cause her death at no very distant day) entirely preclndes 
her ever attempting to fill a public position. The continuance 
of the Raj itself is advocated by Mr. Forbes, on the score of the 
nature of the connection between the Tanjore family and the 
Honorable Company, and of the manner in which the province 
passed under the authority of the latter, as also of the beneQt re- 
dounding to the district from the circalation within it of so large 
a sum as eleven lakhs being the average allowance payable to 
the Rajah — and of the prejudicial effect upon the condition of 
the province by its sudden withdrawal. If the claim of the 
younger daughter to succeed her father be recognized, the Resi« 
dent advises that she be considered as a minor until she attains 
her eighteenth year, and that in the interim the Resident should 
be her guardian and should condact the administration with 
the aid of his Surkele and his deputy. No difficulty is antici- 
pated in this, and, at the end of the minority, affairs would be 
xnado over to the Ranee in such a state, as with the supervision 
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of the Residcui, it would not be difHcnlt for ber to maiabiiiL 
Tbo duties of this office have hitherto been tronblosome solely 
from the character of the Rajah, and from a disposition in His 
Highness amouuting almost to monomania, to attempt to do 
whatever he knew, the Resident would not allow, and to use the 
whole weight of his authority to frustrate whatever arrangements 
might be proposed for the advantage of tbo Durbarr This op-^ 
posing iuiluenco being removed, the Resident would meet with 
no obstruction, although it would certainly take thought and time 
and care to set sti*aight all that the late Rajah has pat in dis* 
order in the twenty-three years he has reigned. 

5. Wo have carefully weighed the various arguments put 
forth in the Resident's letter of which a summary is above 
given. We have referred also to a Memorandum on the political 
relations of Tanjore drawn up by the same gentleman last year 
on the requisition from the Governor- General. We bave con- 
sidered the circumstance that led to the deposition of Ameer 
Sing and the elevation of Surfojee to the Musnud in 1798 as set 
forth in Lord Wellesloy's Proclamation, and have adverted to the 
negotiations between the latter and the Madras Government, which 
led to the execution of the Treaty of the 2Gth November 1799 — as 
well as to the terms of that instrument itself. We have likewise 
perused the correspondence on our records connected with the 
recoguition of the late Rajah Seevajee's succession to the Mus* 
nud in 1822 during the lifetime of his father, as also with hifl 
actual succession on the decease of his parent in 1832. 

6. Uaying given these various papers our most attentive 

consideration, we have severally recorded 

rcB^^cctiv^^^^^^ ^^ opinion on this important subject in 

our minutes of the dates noted in the map* 
gin, to which wo respectfully beg to refer to your hombld 
Court. 

7. It will be observed that our President and His Ezcellenoy 
the Commander-in-Chief, for reasons given at large in their 
minutes, are of opinion that the Treaty of 1799 was distinctly 
personal, and that the suggession of the late Rajah Soevajoe in 
1832 was au act of grace aud favor ou the pai-t of tke Bntiah 
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Government and in no degree a matter of rigbt on tke pari 
of the Bajah himself. 

8. Sir Henry Montgomery, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the treaty of 1 799 though personal in the terms was a modifi- 
cation of that of 1 792 which recognized heirs and successors 
and that it gave the son of the Rajah Surfojee claim to succes* 
sion which the Government could not with due regard to its ob- 
ligations fail to recognize — and that if the Rajah of Tanjore, now 
deceased, had left a legitimate son or brother, the claim of either 
to succeed to the Musnud could not properly be denied. 

9. Bat although our sentiments thus diflfer as to the force of 
tbe Treaty of 1799 and the validity of the claims under it of any 
legitimate male heir of the Rajah had there been such a person) 
in our views as to the Policy which ought to be followed under 
the circumstances actually existing we are entirely agreed. 

10. We are decidedly and unanimously of opinion that there 
being no male heir there is no legitimate claimant to the Raj — 
that the Raj has consequently become extinct and should be so 
declared, and that the adoption of the course recommended by the 
Resident is not demanded by considerations of justice and is at 
variance with every principle of sound policy. 

Although we cannot advise the continuance of the Raj, we 
would recommend that the family be treated with liberality and 
consideration. 

We would propose that the Fort of Tanjore be kept up for the 
residence, and a handsome allowance made to each of the widows 
and to the daughters. 

The jurisdiction of the British Courts should however extend 
over all the Fort. 

11. With this general expression of our views on this impor- 
tant question and soliciting your attention to our reasons 
exhibited in detail in our minutes, we bog to forward copies of all 
the papers necessary for the due consideration of the subject and 
to request the favor of your early orders. 

a 
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12. We have to add that this qnesfcion eogaged the attention 
of the most noble the Governor- General on his late visit to 
Madras, bnt as all the papers had not been collected, and the matter 
was not fnlly ripe for decision, His Lordship abstained from any 
distinct expression of opinion. He however requested that the 
subject with our sentiments thereon might be reported to your 
Honourable Court by the next Mail, and that copies should also 
be sent to him at Calcutta by the next Suez Steamer. We un- 
derstand from Dalhousie that it was his intention to address you 
at an early date of the receipt of these papers. 

13. We have likewise to state that being desirous of main- 
taining the existing state of things at Tanjore as closely as possi- 
ble until your Honourable Court's decision shall be known, we 
have directed the Resident to continue the payment of all cus- 
tomary wages, pensions, and allowances to the family servants 
and dependents of the late Bajah, but on the clear understanding 
that their continuance has been ordered only pending the inti- 
mation of the pleasures of your Honourable Court, and is not to 
be regarded as affording any indication of the Policy, eventually 
to be adopted under your instruction. 

We have, &o, 

22ndNovemher 1855. 



Record No. 6. 



POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

No. 17 of 1856. 

Our Governor-General of India in Council. 

Para 1. — We now reply to your letter in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, dated the 22nd January (No. 12) 1856, and to the Politioftl 
letters from the IVJadras Government, dated the 9th November 
(No. 15) and the 22nd November (No. 17) 1856, reporting 
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the death oF Sevajee, the titular Rajah of Tanjore, and the 
opinions of your Oovernment and of the Madras Ooveiniment 
respecting the conseqaence which should follow that event. 

2. The Rajah died without leaving a son by birth or adop- 
tion. He was himself the only son of his father, the Rajah Snr- 
fojee, with whom the treaty of 1799 was concluded, and Surfojee 
was only the adopted son of hjs predecessor, Rajah Tooljajee, 
consequently there cannot be any male claimant to the dignity 
claiming through a male. But the Rajah has left two daughters, 
the younger of whom (the elder being disqaalified by ill-healfch^, 
Mr. Forbes, the Resident, proposed to the Madras Government 
to recognize as a successor to the titular dignity. 

3. By no law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Hindu 
Hajah any right of succession to the Raj, and it is entirely out of 
the question that we should create such a right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a great cost to the 
public revenue. 

4. We agree in the unanimous opinion of your Government 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajah of 
Tanjore is extinct. 

5. It only remains to express our cordial approbation of the 
intention you express of treating the widows, daughters, and 
dependants, of the late Rajah with kindness and liberality, we 
shall doubtless receive at an early period from you as from the 
Madras Government a report of the arrangements made for 
caiTjing this intention into effect. 

G. The Resident was very properly directed to continue all 
existing allowances until he could report fully on them to Govern- 
ment, but to inform the recipients that Government were not 
to be considered as pledged to their continuance. 

We are, your affectionate friends, 

D. 

Lo!?DON, lOih April 1856. 
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No. 3292. 

From 

G. F. Edmonstonb, Esq, 

Secretary to the Qoveniment of India, 

To 

T. Ptcroft, Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort. St. Oeorge. 

Dated Fort William, 11 th June 1856, 

Foreign Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Governor- General in Council, to for- 
ward for the information of the Right Hononralile the Governor 
in Council of Fort St. George, the accompanying copy of a des- 
patch from the Court of Directors, dated 16th April last, No. 17, 
relative to providing for the family of the late Rajah of Tanjore, 
and to request that, when the Madras Government shall have 
matured their arrangements for the maintenance of the family 
of the deceased Rajah, they will report thereupon to this Govern- 
ment for final orders. 

I have the honor to be, 

&C.f &c., &C.f 

(Signed) G. F. Edmonstonb, 
Secretary to the Oovernment of India. 

(A True Copy.) 

William A. Searle, 

Regiatran 
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Record No» S, 



No. 200. 

From 

T. PycROFT, Esq., 

CJiief Secretanj to the Government of 

Fort St. George, 

To 

The Secretai^ to the Government of India 

in the Foreign Department, 

Dated the 10th Jidij ISBQy 
Political Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Go vernor-in- Coun- 
cil to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
forwarding copy of a despatch 16th April 1856, Political Depart- 
ment, No. 17, from the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the subject of the Raj of Tanjore, and requesting that, when this 
Government have matured their arrangements for the mainte- 
nance of the family of the late Rajah, they will report thereupon 
for the 6nal orders of the Supreme Government. 

2. In reply I am desired to bring to your notice that, as will 
be perceived from a Memo, given in the Resident's letter of the 
6th November forwarded to the Government of India on the 
22nd idem, the members of the family of the deceased Rajah 
amount to 22 in number, the chief being 

The Queen Dowager, 16 wives, 2 daughters, 2 sisters, 6 
natural sons, 11 natural daughters. 

3. The " relations" are entered in a list in the same letter 
at 178 with aggregate monthly allowance of Rupees 4,664-8-0 
or Rupees 55,974 per annum. 

4. In the report itself the Resident Mr. Forbes says, "up. 
wards of 9,800 persons are at present on the Moyenzabitha 
(roll) of the Palace as servants and pensioners, their salaries 
and pensions varying from 10 annas to 700 rupees a month, 
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more than 170 relatioDS of the Bajah, draw allowances from the 
Durbar, and the total snm expended in wa^s, pensionSi and 
allowances, is about 60,000 rupees bi-monthly. 

5. On the demise of the Bajah the Government, 22nd 
November 1855, directed the Resident to continue nntil further 
orders the payment of all castomary pensions, allowanoea or 
wages to the family, dependents, or servants of the late Prince, 
but that the recipients were clearly to understand that these 
disbursements had been authorized only temporarily and nntil 
the decision of the Honourable Court upon the whole question 
was received. The Honourable Court in their recent despatch, 
para. G, have approved of these orders. 

G. The investigation of the numerous claims to provision of 
some kind that will be advanced by the parties referred to in the 
preceding paras., will of itself be no light task. There are, 
however, several other important subjects for inquiry in connec* 
tion with the late Rajah besides these claims. 

7. First — There are some valuable chuttrums and chonltries 
endowed with lauds yielding an annual revenue of aboat a lakh 
and twenty thousand Rupees. There are large balances out- 
standing against the holders of these lauds, who, aware of the 
Rajah's objection to seek the aid of the Company's Courts to 
enforce his just right, have wilfully withheld their rents. In 
some cases the lands have been misappropriated or fraudulently 
alienated, and there are numerous idlers and hangers on the 
Palace servants who hold useless offices in these institntionB. 
The choultry establishments should be remodelled and fireed 
from all abuses, and the property belonging to them devoted to 
the purposes for which it was originally granted. 

8. Second, — Claims on the part of pagodas to payments, of 
allowances have to be investigated and some scheme laid down 
in respect to the continuance of these endowments, in some cases 
either by money, grants, or by assignments of lands. 

9. Third. — There are some valuable villages belonging to the 
Raj in di£Ferent parts of the Province, some retained by Surfcgeei 
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when the country was assumed by the British Government, and 
some subsequently acquired by purchase. These should be exa- 
mined and any claims to or liens upon them considered. 

10. Fo2irih, — Some debfcs due by the late Rajah to private 
parties or claims on behalf of members of family still remain 
to be settled. 

11. Fifth. — Arrangements must be made of the abolition of 
the Rajah's Courts, and for the disposal of suits already on the 
file, as well as for the establishment of a Company's Court (pro- 
bably that of a District Munsiff) in the Fort of Tanjore, which 
will henceforth be under the jurisdiction of the Civil and Crimi- 
nal Courts of the Zillah. 

12. Sixth, — There are in the Palace State jewels of great 
value, a valuable Library of Oriental works, and an armoijry 
which have fallen into Government with the Raj. 

13. It appears to this Governtpent that the several matters 
above recited cannot be duly inquired into except by an oflBcer 
specially deputed for the purpose. The present Acting Collector 
has been but lately appointed, he is new to the District, ho had 
no experience in the intrigues of a Mahratta Court, and even 
were his acquaintances with them greater, the onerous duties 
devolving on him as Collector and Magistrate and one of the 
heaviest districts in this Presidency, would leave him no leisure 
for such a task. 

14. Under these considerations, I am directed to suggest 
that some officer should be specially sent as Commissioner to 
Tanjore, should be placed in charge of the Residency, and bo 
directed to investigate and report upon the various important 
questions above enumerated, and any others that may hereafter 
occur to the Government as demanding inquiry in connection 
with the general subject. 

15. If this be approved, the Government proposed to select 
for the duty, as the officer best qualified for it, Mr. H. Forbes* 
at present acting as 3rd Member of the Board of Revenue, who 
has, for several years, been Resident at Tanjore ; as well as Col" 
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lector and Magistrate of the district, and who possesses an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the officers of the Durbar. The QoYem- 
ment wonld propose that Mr. Forbes, whilst employed in the 
service, should draw, in addition to his present allowance as act- 
ing third Member of the Eoard of Revenue, Rupees 500 per 
mensem, being the rate usually allowed to a Member of the Board 
on deputation. As his absence from Madras would not exceed 
tliree or four months, and the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. 
Goldingham, will rejoin it immediately, his commission in the 
Northern Circars having been closed, it would not be necessary 
to supply Mr. Forbes' place at the Board for the period of his 
employment at Tanjore, and no expense would consequently be 
incurred on that account. 

16. As the allowances, which since the death of the Rajah 
have been paid to his family and dependents, will continue to be 
disbursed until some settlement be effected, I have to solicit 
that this Government may be favored with the pleasure of the 
Government of India on the proposed deputation of Mr. H Forbes, 
at as early a date as may be convenient. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

T. Ptcroft, 

Chief Secrekry* 
(A True Copy) 

William A. Searle, 

Begistrar, 
Fort St. George, ihelOth July 1856. 



No. 373. 



Extract from the Minutes of Oonsultation^ dated 21 st Octoher 1856. 
Read the following letter from the Commissioner of TaDJore. 

(Here enter 18th October 1856, No, 10). 
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The Government quite approve of the Comnilssionev's proceed- 
ings as reported in the above letter. 

2. They regret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trust that 
the very proper letter addressed by the Commissioner to that 
Officer will induce him to use his utmost exertions to meet 
with despatch the requisition made upon him by the Acting 
Resident. 

(True Extract.) 

T. Pycroft, 

To Chlf'f Secretary. 

H. Forbes, Esq., 

Commissioner of Tanjore, 
(A true Copy.) 

William A. Searle, 

Registrar, 



Eecord No. 9. 



No. 4044. 



From 



G. F. Edmonstone, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Intlia^ 
To 

T. Pycroft, Esq., 

Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Fort St, George. 

Dated Fort William, the ISth Septeviher 185G. 

Foreign Department. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Governor- General in Council to acknow- 
^.^^ ,^ 1 T , ledge the receipt of your despatches noted iu 

No. 200, 10th July ° r j r 

185G; No. 261, 22na tho margin and in reply to observe as fol- 

Augu3t 1850. i^^yg ._ 

2. The Government of Madras are anxious to receive Authority 
to act in tho matter of the Tanjoro Family, and your letter dated 

u ' 
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via 

the 22ih1 uUinio, reporting rcceufc proceedings at Tanjoro, makes 
it desirable thafc this should bo given forthwith. 

3. In your previous letter, dated the 10th July last, the Qov- 
crnraent of Madras have Bufficiently shown that the subjects 
which call for investigation and settlement are so numerous and 
important as to require to bo dealt with by an Officer appointed 
for that special purpose. The selection of Mr. H. Forbes, late 
Resident at Tanjoro, for this duty, is a very proper one and is 
accordingly sanctioned by his Lordship in Council. 

4. Of the various questions requiring consideration, those 
connected witli the " Choultries'* and lands on which balances 
of Revenue are due, the claims for Pagodas, the rights over vil- 
lages retained by the Rajah, when the administration of the 
country was assumed by the British Government, and the aboli- 
tion of the Rajah's Courts, the Governor- General in Gonncil 
leaves for disposal by the Government of Madras. 

5. But the mode in which it may be proposed to deal with 
the Rnjah's debts, and with the State Jewels, Library, and 
Armoury, should be reported to the Government of India before 
any measures are taken, as also the apportionment of pensions, 
or gratuities to the family and dependents of the Rajah. UpoQ 
the last point it will bo necessary to lay down the rules by which 
the Government of M adras should be guided. 

C. A year ago the Honourable Court, in addressing the 
Government of India upon the subject of re-adjustment of stipends 
paid to the Mysore family, required a scheme should be devised 
which should provide for the gradual discontinuance of the exist- 
ing system (in which thefe was nothing fixed or certain as re- 
gards the future) on the future absorption of the descendants of 
Tippoo Sultan among the mass of the British subjects in India. 

7. The Government of India therefore framed certain rules 
applicable to the particular condition of this family, which trans- 
mitted to the Ilonourablo Court for sanction. It was at the same 
time proposed thafc the principal of these rules should, with the 
necessary adaptations in each case, be applied to all politioal 
stipendiaries in India having no hereditary rights to their stipenda- 
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8. The relations whom the Rajah of Tanjore has left are in 
the position, they are without any rights of inheritance, and in 
determining the conditions with which pensions to be apportion- 
ed to them for their own support, and for the support of thoso 
dependents upon them, the principle above-mentioned, that is, 
the gradual but certain termination of the pension, should be 
kept in view. 

9. This is perfectly compatible with the already declared in- 
tention of the Government, from which there can be no depar- 
ture, to treat the widows, daughters, and dependents of the lato 
Rajah with kindness and liberality. 

10. The claimants upon the consideration of Government in 
the present instance are desirable as being of three classes. 

IsL — The members of the Rajah's family, ninety-two in 
number, and including the Queen Dowager, sixteen wives, 
two daughters, two sisters, six natural sons, and eleven natural 
daughters. 

2nd, — The relations numbering 178, and drawing allowances 
to the amount of ifiOi Rupees a month. 

11. In dealing with the first of these classes the Governor- 
General in Council requests that the Government of Madras will 
provide that no person of the Rajah's family shall be placed in a 
worse condition, so far as stipend can secure this, than hereto- 
fore ; and if there should be members of it to whom individually 
no allowance in money has hitherto been allotted, and, if it 
hhould be judged desirable to assign pensions to these, that the 
sums should be fixed in the spirit of the* above rule. 

12. It is next to bo cousidcred to what extent the pensions 
granted to those, who are described as members of the family of 
the Rjijah, shall be heritable. The Madras Government has given 
no clue to the nature of the relationship of these ninety- two 
members to the head of the house, except as regards the thirty- 
tight individuals enumerated in the despatch. There remains, 
therefore, fifty- four uudescribed. It is probable that very many of 
thucKJ are not bo closely connected wiih the family tree as to give 
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public Rcvcnnc, but npon this point no opinion can be pFononn* 
ccd nntil farther information lias been received. 

13. As regards the near relations of tbe lafcc Rajah who have 
been Fpcciallj described, the Governor-General in Conncil re- 
quests that the following rales be adopted, and declared, to tbe 
grantee as that which will govern the transmission of each pen- 
sion, npon the death of the person npon whom it is now to be 
Fettled, viz., that apon the demise of a stipendiary, if a man, it 
shall be for the Government of Madras to consider whether any, 
nnd what dcsceudants or relations of the deceased were snpported 
by the stipend, and to assign toshowreduced allowances notexoeed- 
ingiii the aggregate a moiety of that which was enjoyed by the first 
recipient. Further, that, upon the death of auy person tbas 
admitted to stipendiary, his descendants and relations shall be 
dealt with in like manner, the whole of them receiving in the 
aggregate not more than a moiety of the stipend, which had been 
fixed upon him, and that upon the death of any of those to 
whom this last and farther reduced rate of pension shall be award- 
' cd, no claim shall be recognized in his descendants to a continn- 
ance of an allowance or any scale wliatever, and lastly, that in 
the case of women of the Rajah's family to whom stipends may 
now be granted, it shall bo for the Government of Madras to 
inquire, upon the death of any of them, whether any, and what^ 
relations of the deceased were supported from the stipend, and 
to give to such as may be judged worthy of considerations life 
pensions, the aggregate of which shall not exceed a moiety of 
that which was accorded to the deceased, but that the transmis- 
sion shall stop here; and that there shall bo no second 
iuheritauce of any portion of the stipend. 

14. By these rales the object recently attained in the case 
of the descendants of Tippoo Sultan, security for the cessation 
of the system of pensions will be ensured prospectively as regards 
the family of Taujore. The heirs and relations of Tanjoro pen- 
sioners will know exactly what to expect and will see before 
them the time when they must take their place amongst the peo- 
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pie of India, and rely upon their own exertions. No chacge will 
come unforeseen upon any one. The warning will extend through 
three generations making itself sensibly felt upon each succession, 
and serving, it may be hoped, to dispel gradually the habits of 
improvident dependence and vicious idleness, which have been 
found inseparable from stipendiary royalty, when maintained 
indefinitely. 

15. The second class, consisting of relations, 178 in number, 
is not further described in your letter of the lOfch July last No. 
200, but it may be assumed that it does not include many who 
can claim to share largely in the fortunes of the family, seeing 
that the stipend hitherto enjoyed by each individual scarcely 
exceeds on an average of 26 Rapees a month. 

] G. It is not probable that amongst these, any cases will arise 
which will not fully meet by the grant of a pension for a single 
life ; and in some it may be acceptable that this should be com- 
muted for a gratuity. But upon this point again it is necessary 
that the Government of Madras should report farther before any 
decision can be taken. 

1 7. There remains the class of servants and pensioners amount- 
ing to about 9,800. The Resident has been directed to continue, 
until further orders, the payment of all customary pensions or 
salaries to the family, dependents and servants of the late Rajah ; 
but with the understanding that these disbursements arc author- 
ized only temporarily. 

18. As regards pensions it will probably bo found that most 
of these must, in the observance of the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India desire to deal with all the claimants, be maintain- 
ed fur the lives of the recipients, and that the salaries of the 
Chief Officers of the Rajah's household should be continued to 
them also as life pensions. 

10. For the servants and retainers some general iniles should 
be laid down, by which, according to length of service, a pension 
or gratuity proportionate to their pay &hall bo awarded to 
them. 
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The following scale would bo suitable. 

Under 7 years' service a gratuity of 3 mouth's pay. 

From 7 to 15 „ „ 6 „ 

„ 15 to 20 ' „ „ 9 „ 

„ 20 to 25 „ „ 12 „ 

„ 25 to 35 „ a pension of one- third pay. 

Above 35 „ „ of half pay 

20. The Governor- General in Council directs mo to request 

that the Government of Madras will have tho goodness to 

express their opinion upon the proposals above made in regard to 

tho mode of dealing with the various claimants. Tho proposed 

amount of all pensions or allowances should be reported for the 

sanction of the Supreme Government. 

I have the honor to bo, 
* * « * 

G. F. Edmonstone, 

Secy, to the QovL of India. 
Fort William, tho 2Sih Sei)L 1856. 

(A true Copy.) 

William A. Searle, 

Eeghlrar, 



Record No. 10. 

No. 13. 

Political Department, 



No. 311. 
Extracts from the Mimdcs of Gonsidtatloa^ dated 25th 

Sejdemler 185G. 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to tho 

Government of India. 
(Here enter 8th September 185G.) 

llesulvcd that the Copy of the above letter of that from tho 

Madras Government, 10th July, to which it is a reply, and of the 

Honourable Court's Despatch to tho Government of India, No. 17 

of 185G, rolitical Depai'tmcnt, be furnished to Mr. Henry Forbca. 
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2. Uuder the authority dow convoyed from tho Supreme 
Government, the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
proceed to appoint Mr. Forbes to be Commissioner for tho 
purpose of inquiring into, and reporting upon, the various 
questions demanding settlement in connection with the ex- 
tinction of the Raj of Tanjore. 

3. These subjects may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
which have been left for the disposal of this Government, and 
those which are to be reported to the Govenment of India 
before any measures are taken. 

Under the first head f all— ^ 

Flist. — The chuttrums endowed by the Rajah of Tanjore, the 

armngements to be made for their future administration and for 

placing them upon an improved footing, as well as for the recovery 

of tho rents due to them and of lands gradually alienated fpr them. 

Second. — Allowances to pagodas by assignment of the late 
Rajah or his ancestors, their nature whether terminable with 
the Raj or proper to be continued as perpetual endowments, and 
in the latter case whether by grants of money or of land . 

Third. — The state of the landed property, villages, or detach- 
ed lands retained by Surfojce on the cession of the Tanjore 
country in 1799 or subsequently acquired by him, or by the late 
Rajah, the 'claims to or liens upon them. 

4. The abolition of the Rajah's Courts, and provision to be 
made for tlie dispensation of Civil and Criminal justice by Courts 
of the Honorable Company of some of the classes obtaining in 
thcii' territory. 

5. On all these questions it will be for the Commissioner to 
report to Government after due inquiry, and the Government 
will then pass on each such final orders as may appear to 
be called for. 

C. The subject reserved for tho ultimate decision of the 
Supreme Government are — 

First. — The debts of the late Rajah. 

Second. — Tho State property, viz., jewels, library, armoury, &c 
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Third, — Stipends, ponsiona or grataitiea to the family, ser- 
vants, and dependants of the late Rajah. 

7. Oil tlieso matters it will bo for Mr. Forbes to report in 
detail, and to supply all tho information that may be necessary 
to assist the Government of India in their settlement. 

8. Lists of coarse be taken of all the jewels, belonging to the 
Raj and passsing with it to the Honourable Company, as also of 
the State armour and weapons, and catalogue of the library. 
Due means will be adopted for the safe and careful custody of 
these valuables, until the pleasure of tho Government of India 
be known regarding them. 

9. The principles that are to be followed for determining the 
amount and terms of the stipends, pensions, gratuities which are 
to be conferred upon the Tanjore family and the servants and 
dependants of the late Rajah are very clearly laid down in Mr. 
Secretary Edmonstone's letter of the 8fch instant, paras 6— -18. 
Mr. Forbes will, in conformity with those principles, submit 
lists showing the individuals entitled in his opinion to pensions, 
renewable on the conditions specified in para 13 — to life pensions, 
and to gratuities, the amount of pension or gratuity, that he 
would recommend, and his reason in each case. 

10. As none of these stipends, pensions or gratuities can be 
given until they have been first submitted to the Goviernment of 
India and received their sanction, and as the existing provision 
for the family and dependents must continue until the arrange* 
ments approved by the Gevernment of India can take e£fect, it is 
desirable that this part of his duty should, concurrently with the 
due security of the State valuables, engage Mr. Forbes* earliest 
attention and form tho subject of his first reports. 

11. It was originally designed by the Government as express- 
ed in their letter to tho Government of India, 10th July last, 
para 10, that the officer deputed on this commission should be 
placed in charge of the Residency. Under present circumstanoeBi 
however, and adverting to the number and gratuity of the special 
questions that have to be reported on by the Gommissiener, it 
seems to the Government preferable that his duty should be oon- 
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fined to the peculiar objects of bis Mission, And that ibe ifoutind 
and current business of the Residendy sbonld be coiiducted by 
the present Acting Resident, who should also continue the 
inquiry into such cases as may be referred to him by Government 
of the nature of those that have lately been sent to hira. It is 
however to be clearly understood that the services of the Acting 
Iltsident himself and of his whole establishment are to be, in the 
most unreserved manner, at the disposal of the Commissioner to 
be available in the mode that he tUay judge most advisable 
towards facilitating the purpose of his deputation. The Resi- 
dency mansion will be at Mr. Forbes' entire disposal, and he 
"Vyill, of coarse, have the freest access to the records. 

The Government feel that it would be quite unnecessary fot 
fhem to impress upon Mr. Cherry, the permanent necessity of 
his co-operating cheerfully and zealously with the Commissioner 
in furtherance of the important duties confided to him, and of 
nlceting all his requisitions promptly and to their fullest extent. 

12. A further point remains to be noticed. The family are to 
have stipends, but something must also be settled as to their 
domicile, and the order and discipline to be maintained among 
them. Thus, if all the ladies remain in the Fort of Tanjore, is 
the present anomalous state of things to continue ? Are some 
of the ladies to retain their customs of privacy and others to 
admit any visitors they please ? 

Mr. Forbes, after ascertaining the wishes of the different 
members of the family, will be pleased to report on the places of 
residence proposed for them^ the retinue to be allowed thorn and 
other ari*angemeuts. 

In his communications with them, it would be well that ifi*i 

Forbes should follow the course laid by Gov-^ 
Kxt. Mill. Cons. i » . i-» • i 

dated 20th Stptr. eminent for the Acting Ret-ident, viz., that 

1^56, No. 305. t},ey should be made by means of memoranda 

or lists of questions drafted first by the Commisbioner in English^ 
and so placed on record, and translations into Mahratta, foi* 
duHptttch to the Palace, made by some competent pert>un \vh(j 
should coiuitei-isigu them and bo held respousiblo for their eor« 

i 
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recfcnesg. The answers also in Mahrafcta besides being signod by 
the parties giving tliem whose signatures should be verified by 
them in person before the Commissioner should be countersigned 
by the actual Amanuensis who should be held responsible thafe 
the replies are really those taken down by him at the dictation of 
the parties. Those precautions may not be necessary in all cases, 
and a discretion is left to the Commissioner on this head, but 
they should always be employed when there is reason to appre^ 
licnd equivocation or intrigue. 

Mr. Forbes will likewise report whether any guard should bo 
allowed the family on the Rajah's troops being disbanded. 

13. Mv, Forbes will not make any formal announcement of 
the orders of the Government of India, but he will possess the 
Durbar generally with the purport of those instructions, inform- 
ing them that it has been decided by the Home Authorities that 
the Raj of Tanjore has become extinct on the death without male 
Iicirs of the late Rajah Sovajee, but that all liberality and consi- 
deration will be shown to the members of the family, the servants 
and dependents. lie will apprize them of the general principles 
which are to bo followed in disposing of claims to stipends, pen- 
sions or gratuities, but without pledging Government to any par- 
ticular mode of dealing with any individual case. Ho will also, 
should such caution appear called for, warn thom of the cons^ 
qncncos that will certainly ensue from any factious opposition to 
the policy that has been decided on in the case of the Tanjore Raj. 

14. Mr. Forbes will require some servants and the Govern- 
ment will leave it to him to select: his own establishment^ who 
should, as far as possible, bo persons unconnected with the Tanjore 
District. It has occurred to Government that he miglit with 
advantage avail himself of the services of the able and respectable 
Shoristadar of the Board of Revenue, Narasinga Row, but they 
will not fetter him in the selection. He will submit the names 
and number of his servants and the salaries, travelling allowances, 
that ho would propose for them, which, when approved by Gov- 
ernment will be drawn in monthly Contingent Bills. 

1 5. Mv. Forbes, during his employment as Commisisonor, will 
draw a special allowance of Rupees 500 per mensem in addition 



j 
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to his pay and deputation allowance as acting Member of the 
Board of Revenue. 

(A True Extract.) 

T. Pycroft, 

Chief Secreta'iy* 
To 

H. Forbes, Esq. 

(A True Copy.) 

William A. Searle, 

Eegistran 
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No. 10. 

Tanjorb Commissioner's Offici^ 
I8ih October ]85G. 
From 

H. Forbes, Esq., 

Commissioner of Tanjore, 

Ta 

T. Ptcropt, Esq., 

Chief Secij, to Govt., Fort St, George. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to report to yon my arrival at Tanjore on the 

13th instant. On the 1 5th 1 requested the mem- 

• Ramachendra Bow , r xi. -r* i j xt. it. t * 

Sooray, Pretal Roo- "^^ ^^ **^® Durbar, and the three nephews* 

lira Mannaroo Jugley, of His Highness the late Rajah as the malo 
Hanaixa Motay. . ., , 

representatives of the family, to meet mo 

at the Residency, when, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in the 13th paragraph of the Extract from the Mi- 
nutes of CoDsultation of the 25th ultimo. No. oil, I communicated 
to them generally the purport of the orders of the Government of 
India, announced to them the decision of the Home Authoritiea 
regarding the Raj of TaDJorc, informing them at the Same time 
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tlmt liberality and consideration would bo shown to the frtmily 
and retainers, and putting tliom in possession of tli^ general prin- 
ciples on wliich claims to stipends and gratuities would be dis- 
posed of, but without pledging the Government to any particular 
mode of dealing with individual cases. 

2. Prior information had evidently reached the Darbar of the 
extinction of the Raj, but they appear to have oluug to the hopei 
that a succession might still bo ^DOSsiWe, until the official an- 
nouncement made to them by me, showed that that hope was 
vain. Much sorrow was expressed, and much grief was shown, 

but all at on CO submitted to the authority of GoYernraout and 
placed themselves iuto hands. 

3. I took no further steps to make tho announcement public^ 
but it had become so in great measure from the fact of my arrival 
and the news communicated to the Durbar soon spread throaglvi 
©nt the palace. No demonstration of the public feeling was 
made, and I had no reason to require any aid to the ordinary 
police of the town. 

4. On tho 20-t\\ ultimo, I requested the Officiating Resident to 
ovler the preparation of certnin lists of the family and retainers 
of the Rijah, and certain statements of lands, and other state 
property of tlio Raj, which I should require to h%ve before 
ine, before I conld enter on the duty on which I am engaged. I 
am aware that Mr. Cherry at once issued the required orders, 
and that he continued to press upon tlie surkeel the necessity of 
i^xpedition. On my arrival, however, I found that nothing had 
been prepared and although I have not failed since the propriety 
of despatch, I know tliat up to this time nothing has been even 
commenced. This arises partly from dilatory habits of bosi' 
iiess, wljich have at all times made it difficult to obtaia any 
accounts from the palace, partly from a natural and perhaps un- 
conscious unwillingness on the part of the late Rajah's servants 
to take an active part in the downfall of their master's family, 
and partly from the surkeel referring to the ladies for perqiLSsioa 
to prepare the accounts required, which permission has beea 

ftlwava i/\rithl^el4, Bat whatever may have bce» the oaase, th^ 
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result was the same, and the duties of my commission were at a 
stand from procrastination and delay, a policy at which the 
Mahrattas are perhaps of all people the most accomplished 
adepts. 

.5. It was evident to rae that I should make no advance until 

affairs were in my own hands, and that something more tangible 

than a verbal aunounceraent was needed, to rouse the Rajah's 

Servants to a realization of the fact that the Raj had passed to 

the British Government. I had also to carry out that part of my 

instructions which directed mo to adopt measures for the safe 

and careful custody of the jewels, clothes. 
Extract — Minutes i i.i mi i i_i 

Consultation, 25th totate armour, and library, ihese valuables 

Sept. 1856, No. 311, ^^^ remained in the care of the Rajah's 
para, 8. 

servants, and without intending in the least 

degree even to insinuate that they were not safe, I con- 
sidered that if I were to bo in any way responsible for them, 
it was right that they should be under my seal, and in my 
keeping. 

6. With the view, therefore, of securing this property, and of 
obtaining such access to it, and to the records, as should put it 
in my power to carry on my duty, I addressed the surkeel, the 
letter of which I enclose a copy, and requested the Officiating 
Resident to accompany me to the palace, and to place a guard 
over the State property; advantage was taken of the 25th Regi- 
ment halting at Tanjore to obtain the required part}', and this 
morning, without any alarm, disturbance or excitement, sentries 
were placed over the jewel house, the wardrobe, the arsenal, the 
place where the silver howdahs and coaches are kept, and over a 
magazine said to be full of ammunition ; the magazine is situated 
along way from the palace, and I proposed immediately to destroy 
the powder, and to remove the guard. The detachment wa» 
halted outside the palace, the sentries four in all, were alone taken 
inside, and the relief is at the outer gate. Orders have been 
given to tlie men to permit ingress and egress as usual, and ta 
confine themselves solely to the duty of guarding the doors OYcr 
which they have been severally placed. 
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7. Now tlifif. I am able to make for. myself the lists and state- 
ments wliicli I could Dot procure from the Surkeel, I hope my 
duties will advance. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

H. PORBBS, 

Commissioner^ 

Tanjore, 18/7i Odoler 185G. 

To 

The Chief Secretary to Government. 

(A true Copy.) 

William A. Searlb, 

Begistrar^ 



Record No, 12. 



No. 373. 
Tl\e Government quite approve of the Commissioner's pro* 
ceediBgs as reported in the above letter. 

They regret the dilatorineas of the Surkeel, but trust that the 
very proper letteP addressed by the Commissioner to that oiB&cer 
will induce him to use his utmost exertions to meet with despatch 
the requisitions made upon him. 

Fort St. George, 2lst Odoler ]8-5G, 



Record No. 13. 

From 

H. Forbes, Esq., 

Commissioner of Tanjore, 
To 

R. R. Kamaksheeammah Bayee Sahiba, 

Tanjore, 
Madam, 

Although I have been many years in Tanjore, and have had 
the pleasure of knowing many members of your family, I hava 
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never yet had the honour of paying ray respects to you, biifc 
knowing the privacy and retiremeut in which it has always beea 
your pleasure to live, I consider it right still to avoid trespassing 
on your time, whicli I can well believe is more pleasantly em- 
ployed in the avocations peculiar to your sex, than in discussing 
public afiairs. 

Having been directed by the Government to place in safe and 
careful keeping the great mass of valuable property which be- 
longed to the Tanjore Raj, until the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment of India shall be known, I yesterday informed the Surkcel . 
of roy intention to proceed to the palace to-day, and to place a 
guard over the property. I directed the Surkeel very carefully 
to explain to all the members of the family that my proceedings 
had reference solely to the safe custody of the property, and that 
it^ was not intended, in the smallest degree, to exhibit disti-ess oF 
any members of the family, or in any way to interfere with their 
usual movements and pursuits. 

I hope that this Communication was duly made to you, that 
you have been under no needless misapprehension of what passed 
and are satisfied with the precautions taken to ensure tho safety 
of so much that is of value. 

I hope that you will believe that in the duty on which I am 
engaged, it will be my constant care to consult the wishes of 
yourself and of the members of your family as far as may be 
consifit<3nt with my instructions, and that I shall adopt no mea- 
sure without first considering how it can be carried out in the 
manner most agreeable to you. 

1 have the honor to bo, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. FORBKS, 

Cu7}.missloHcr» 
TAyjoiiE, mit Oclolcr 1856. 

(A true Copy.) 

William A. Seaklf, 

licyieltar. 
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No. 21. 

Residency, Tanjore, 17 Ih Octoher ISSd* 

From 

H. Forbes, Esq., 

Commissioner, 

To 

Neelakunta Rao^ AnS^unda Rao, JuDVAd, 

OJjjciating Surlceel^ 

Sir, 

On the 20th of September, T requested the Resident to obfain 
fcom you certain lists and statements which I required for the 
performance of tlie duty on which I am now engaged. I am 
aware that Mr. Cherry immediately communicated my wishes 
to you, aiid informed you of the propriety of despatch. 

2. Nearly three weeks have now passed and not only has no 
single paper reached me, bat I have good reason to believe that 
their preparation has not been commenced. 

3. The duty on which 1 am now engaged I am performing 
under the peremptory orders of Government, and it is one tliat 
brooks no delay, it is, therefore, necessary that I should at ono6 
adopt measures to prepare myself the accounts which I reqau*e| 
and which I look for in vain from you. 

4. Wlien on the loth instant I communicated to yOn, to ttie 
Durbar generally, and the' nephews of the late Rajah, thedeci-» 
sion at which the Government had arrived with reference to the 
Tanjore Raj, and the general pi^inciples on which I was iustract- 
ed to act in resuming the Raj, and making provision for the 
ftimily and retainers, I informed you that while all private 
property would be Fcrupulously respected, the public property of 
the State wanted to pass to the British Government. Thafc 
property the Govornmcut ordered me to place iu safe and 
careful keeping. 
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5. To enable me to do this, and also to place it in my power, 
to obtain all the information I require, about the State property, 
whether in land, jewels, or otherwise, it is my intention to 
assume possession tn the name of the British Government of all 
the late Itajah's villages and gardens including endowments to 
choultries and pagodas of the public property now in the Fort of 
Tanjore, and of all the records connected with the Raj, but, 
while it is necessary that I should do this, I have to assure you, 
and to beg that you will assure others, that a careful investi- 
gation will be made into all claims that may be advanced by 
institutions, or individuals, to any part of the property, and that 
all to whicb a claim may be substantiated will be restored to its 
proper oWncrs. 

6. I have requested the Collector to resttme for the time all 
the villages and gardens, to give notice to all the village servants 
to produce their accounts before me, and to warn the mirasidars 
and renters to pay their kists only to the Government oiBficcrs. 
I have to request that similar directions may be issued from your 
office. 

7. I propose to take charge of the public property within the 
Fort early to-morrow morning, and to place it in charge of a 
detachment of British troops, and I request that you will meet 
me at the East gate of the Fort at half past five o'clock in com- 
pany with the officer of the Tashakhana, the arsenal, the ward- 
robe department, the library, the magazine, the Rajah's silver 
bowdahs, coaches, and palanquins and of the public records. 

8. You will publicly call upon each officer to give up truly 
and faithfuUyi all that is within his charge, whenever it may be, 
and will warn each that the displeasure of the British Govern- 
ment will be shown to any, who may hereafter bo found in any 
way to have evaded this demand. 

9. To yourself personally I feci sure that such a warning is 
needless, and I know that you arc v/ell convinced that you can 
in no better way servo the RajaU'a family, than by fidelity to the 
Britiah Governmout* 

K 
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10. It IS only fnriber Deccssary that I shonld request iliai 
yon will take every measure to prevent any needless alarm or 
disquietude to the family, from the measure, it is necessary that 
I should take in assuming possession of the public property, yon 
will inform them in my name that the British troops are not in- 
troduced into the Fort from any feeling of distrust towards any 
member of the family, that they will be particularly ordered to 
interfere in no way whatever with the movements or pursuits of 
any of the inmates of the palace, and that they will be employed 
solely and entirely as guards over valuable property, as you are 
yourself aware is the universal practice in all places under the 
British Government. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

H. Forbes, 

Oommissioiier* 
(A True Copy.) 

William A. Sbarle, 

Registrar, 



Eecord No, 15. 



No. 13. 
Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the 

Privy Council on the appeal of the East India Company v. 

Kamatchco Bayc Sahiba from the Supremo Court of Judicature 

at Madras, delivered the 27th day of July 1859. 

Present. 

Lord Kingsdown, Dean of the Arches, Sir Edward Eyan, Sir 

John Taylor Coleridge, and Sir Lawrence Peel. 

This is an appeal from a decree of the Equity side of tlie 
Supremo Court of Judicature at Madras, by which it was deolored 
that the respondent, the plaintiff in the suit below, as the eldest 
widow of Sevajeo, the Rajah of Tanjorc, who had died intestate^ 
was entitled to inherit and possess, as his heir and legal represen- 
tative, his private particular estate and cHect^, real and personsly 
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left by him at the time of his death, subject to the payment and 
satisfaction thereout, of the present debts, if any, of the said 
Sevajee ; and to any legal claims and demands that might exist 
against such private and particalar estate and efiTects, and the 
Coart declared that the defendants, the East India Company, 
were trustees for the plaintifi*, for, and in respect of, the private 
and particalar estate and effects, real and personal, left by tbo 
said Sevajee at the time of his death, and possessed by them* 
their officers, servants, and agents, as in the Bill mentioned. 

The decree proceeded to direct various accounts and inquiries 
founded upon these declarations. 

lu the very able argument addressed to us at the Bar, many 
objections were made on the appellant council to this decree, 
but the main point taken, and that on which their lordships 
think that the case must be decided, was this — that the East 
India Company, as trustees for the crown, and under certaia 
restrictions, are empowered to act as a Sovereign State in 
transactions with other Sovereign States of India, that the 
Rajah of Tanjore was an independent Sovereign in India^ 
that, on his death in the year 1855) the East India Company, 
in the exercise of their sovereign power, thought fit from 
motives of state to seize the Rajah of Tanjore, and the whole 
of the property the subject of this suit, and did seize accor- 
dingly, and that over an act so done, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, no Municipal Court has any jurisdiction. The 
general principle of Law was not, as indeed it could not, with any 
color of reason, be disputed. The transactions of independetit 
States between each other are governed by other laws than those 
which Municipal Courts could administer, such Courts have 
neither the means of deciding what is right, nor the power of 
enforcing any decision which they make. 

But it was contended, on the part of the respondent, that this 
case did not full within the principle, for the following reasons : — 

1. Because, as it was said, the Eust India Company did not 
stand in the position of an independent sovereign, that such 
powers of sovereignty as were exercised on behalf of Ibe Com- 
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pany were vesteil, tiofc in the Company but in the Governor- 
General and Conncil who are protected by Legislative euaofcmenta 
for what they may do in that character. 

2. The seizure in this case did not take plaoo by the exeroise 
of a sovereign power against another independent power, but 
was a mere succession by an asserted legal title to property, 
alleged to have lapsed to the Company — and 

3. That there is a distinction between the public and private 
property of the Rajah, and the Company never intended to 
exercise their sovereign powers, as to the latter whatever they 
might do with respect to the former ; that the Company, there- 
fore, are in possession of property by the unauthorised act of 
tlieir ofEcers, for which no protection can be clain^ed on the 
grounds which wonld protect the public property froq) the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

On the first point their lordships are unable to disoovoF any 
room for doubt. The careful and able review of several Charters 
and Acts of Parliament bearing upon the subject which tbey hivd 
the advantages of hearing at the Bar, has satisfied them that the 
Law, as it stood in the year 1839, is accurately stated in the 
following passage in the Judgment of Chief Justice Tindal in 
case of Gibson verstks The East India Company, 5 Beng. N. C. 
273, in which after referring to various legislative ensvctments, 
he observes that from these 

**It is manifest that the East India Company have been 
invested with powers and privileges of a two-fold nature, per- 
fectly distinct from each otlier, viz., powers to cs^vrj on a trade^ 
as merch^vnts, subject only to tho prerogatiY© of the Crown, 
to be exercised by tho Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India power to acquire and retain and govern territory to raise 
and mjiintaiu armed forces by sea and laud, £|,nd to make peace 
or war with the native powers of India." 

That acts done in the execution of Sovereign powers wer-e not 
subject to the control of the Municipal Courts, either of India or 
Great Britain, was sufficiently established by the cases of the 
Jfabob of Arcot. Tho East India Company in the Court of 
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Chfinceryin the year 1793, and tlie Advocate- General versus Syed 
Ally before the Privy Coanoil in 1827. 

The subsequent Statute of 3 and 4 W. M„ IV., C. 85, in no 
degree diminishes the authority of the East India Company to 
exercise on behalf of the crown of Great Britain, and subject to 
the contest thereby, provided, these delegated powers of 
sovereignty. 

The next question is — What is the real character of the act 
done in this case ? Was it a seizure by arbitrary power on behalf 
of the crown of Great Britain of the dominions and property of 
a neighbouring state, an ach not aflfecting to justify itself qtx 
grounds of !^[unicipal Law ? Or was it, in wholo or in part, a 
possession tal^en by the crown under colour of legal title of the 
property of the late Rajah of Tanjore, in trust, for those who, by 
law, might be entitled to it on the death of the last possessor ? 

Jf it were the latter, the defence set up has no foundation. 

It is extremely diflGcult to discover in these papers any ground 
of legal right, on the part of the HJast India Company or of the 
crown of Great Brifcairi to the possession of this Raj,'or any part 
of tlie property of the Rajah on his^death, and, indeed, the seizure 
was denounced by the Attorney-General, who, from circumstances 
explained to us at tjie' hearing, appeared as counsel for the respon, 
deuts, and not in his of^cial character as appellants, as a most 
violent and unjustifiable measure. The Rajah was an indepen<* 
dent sovereign of Territories nndoubtedly minute, and bound by 
treaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him practically little 
power of free aqtion, but ho did not hold his territory, such as 
it was, as a fief of the British Crown, or of the past India Com- 
pany, nor does there appear to have been any pretence for claim- 
ing it, on tho death of the Rajah without a son, by any legal 
title either as an escheat or ^a bona vantla. It should seem, 
therefore, that the possession could hardly have taken upon any 
such grounds. 

Accordingly the appellants in their answers, page 4, para- 
graph 3, allege that on the death of the late Rajah **it wag 
determined, as an act of State by the defendants and tho JJri, 
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tisli Government," that tbe Raj and dignity of Bajab of Tan- 
jore was extinct, and that the state of Tanjore bad thereapoa 
lapsed to the defendants in trust for Her Majesty, and it was 
tliereupon also determined by the defendants, as of state 
and Governmenf, that the whole dominions and sovereigni^ of 
the Stafe of Tanjore, together with the property belonging tbere- 
tO; should be assumed by the defendants in trust, for Her Majes- 
ty the Queen, and should become part of tbe British teilitories 
and dominions in India in trust for Her Majesty. 

They then allege that the whole of the property which they 
have seized, has been seized by virtue of their Sovereign rights 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and insist that the Court has uo jnris- 
diction to inquire in the circumstances of the seizure, or its jns- 
tice with respect to the whole or any part of the seizure. 

The facts as they appear in the evidence are these ; — On Nov- 
ember 1855 the Rajah died. The Government of Madras, within 
which Presidency Tanjore is situated, communicated the &ot of 
his death to the Governor- General of India, and this fact, with 
the views of the Government of Madras and of the Oovernor- 
General in Council, as to the steps which ought to be taken upon 
his death in regard to his dominion and property was commuoip 
cated to the Court of Directors in England. 

The letters in which these views were communicated are not 
found among the papers before us, but it appears from the letter 
of the Court of Directors, 16th April 1856, page 60, that these 
Governments were of opinion that the dignity of the Bajah of 
Tanjore was extinct, and that they had taken possession^ or wero 
about to take possession, of the dominions and property of ih0 
Rajah, and intended to deal with them in such nmnner as appear* 
ed to them to be just. 

The answer of the Court of Directors is to the followiog effect :-^ 
After adverting to a suggestion which had been to recog- 
nize one of the daughters of the deceased Rajah as his successor, 
they say — 

3. By no law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Hindu 
Rajah any right of succession to the Raj, and it is entirely ottt^f 
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the question that wo should create such a right for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a titular principality at a great cost to the 
public revenue. 

4. We agree in the unaninioua opinion of your Government, 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rajah of Tan- 
jore 18 extinct. 

5. It only remains to express our cordial approbation of the 
intentions you express of treating the widows, daughters, and 
dependents of the late Rajah with kindness and liberality. We 
shall, doubtless, receive at an early period, from you or from the 
Madras Government, a report of the arrangements made for car- 
rying these intentions into effect. 

6. The Resident was very properly directed to continue all 
existing allowances until he could report fully on them to Gov- 
ernment, but to inform the recipients that Government were not 
to be considered as pledged to their continuance. 

It seems obvious from this letter that the Company intended 
to take possession of the dominions and property of the Rajah, 
as absolute lords and owners of it, and to treat any claims upon 
it, of his widows, and relations and dependents, not as a right to 
be dealt with upon legal principles, but as appeals to the consi- 
deration and liberality of the Company. 

The further proceedings were of the same character. On the 
10th July 1856, the Government of Madras wrote to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, and after giving an account of different 
portions of property of the late Rijah, and pointing out various 
difficulties and questions which must arise out of it, they sug- 
gested that some person should be specially sent as a Commis- 
sioner to Tanjore, who should be directed to investigate and re- 
port upon the various important questions above enumerated, 
and any others that may hereafter occur, to this Government, as 
demanding enquiry in connection with the general subject. 

"By a letter of the 8th September 1856, the Governor-General 
in Council approves of appointing a Commissioner, and of the 
selection of Mr. Forbes for the purpose. He points out certain 
matters ; — amongst others, the abolition of the Rajah's Courts ; 
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which he leaves to ihc disposal of the Government of Madras, 
llufc the luoilo ill wliich it may bo proposed to deal with the 
Rjijah's debts, and with the state jewels, library, and armoury^ 
should be reported to the Governor-Geueml of India before any 
measures are taketi) as also the appointment of pensions and gra- 
tuities to tlio family, and dependents of the Rajah. Upon the 
last point, it will be necessary to lay down rules by which the 
Government of Madras should be guidedJ* 

Mr. Forbes was accordiug^ly appointed to discharge this daty, 
and written instructions for that purpose were given to him by 
the Government of Madi'as, on the 25th of September 1856. He 
WJis directed not to make any general announcement of the 
orders of the Government of India, but to furnish the Darbar 
generally with the purport of those iustructionsj informing them 
that it has been decided by the Home authorities that the Raj 
of Tanjore had become extinct, but that all liberality wonld be 
shown to the members of the family, servants and dependents* 
He was also, should such caution appear called for^ to warn them 
of the consequences that would certainly ensue from any BActioas 
opposition to the Policy that had been decided on in the case of 
the Tanjoro Raj. — Appendix 80. 

In what manner Mr. Forbes executed the powers conferred 
upon him, appears in his evidence and by the documents prored 
in the cause. 

On the 29th September, he caused an order to be maide on the 
Surkeel, an ofhccr of the late Rajah, directing him to mako 
out a list of the property belonging to the Raj. Ko atteation 
having been paid to this order, Mr. Forbes soon afterwards went 
himself to Tanjore, and took up his abode at the Residency, and 
on the 17th October 1856, sent a letter to the Snrkeel, set 
ouj at page 85 of the Appendix, in which ho informs him 
of his intention to take possession of the public property pf 
the State for the British Government and to place it in 8af9 
keeping. He informs the Surkeel that he intends to take chatge 

of the public property within the Fort, early the next moming, 
and to place it in charge of a detachment of the British 
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Troops, and he reqnesis, that the Sorkeel will meet him 
at tlie East Gate of the Fort at half past 5 o'clock, iu com- 
pany with the Murdsheins of the Teshackera, the arsenal, and 
other various departments. 

On the following morning, accordingly, taking advantage, as 
he says, of the presence of the 25th Regiment of Infantiy, he 
goes to the palace and takes possession of the property which is 
foand in it. He has it placed in rooms, sealed with his seal, and 
stations sentries at the different doors. 

It is clear from Mr. Forbes* report to the Madras Government, 
of what took place on the occasion, that though no resistance was 
oflfered by the family of the Rajah, or inhabitants of the Fort, to 
the seizure of the Raj, and of the palace and property of the 
Rajah, it was regarded on both sides as a mere act of power not 
resisted, becaiise resistance would have been vain. " Much sor- 
row," he says, " was expressed, and much grief was shown, but 
all submitted at once to the authority of the Government and 
placed themselves in its hands." 

It is by these acts of Mr. Forbes that the East India Company 
is in possession of whatever property it holds now claimed by the 
respondent. The acts of Mr. Forbes were appointed by the Go- 
vernment of Madras by a minute dated 2l8t October 1856, and 
they are adopted and ratified by the appellants in their answer 
in this suit. 

What property of the Rajah was within the authority given to 
Mr. Forbes, and what may be the consequence of any seizure in 
excess of that authority, we will consider nnder the next head, 
but that the seizure was an exercise of sovereign power effected 
at the arbitrary discretion of the Company, by the aid of Mili- 
tary force, can hardly admit of doubt. 

But then it is contended that there is a dis tinction between 
the public and private property of a Hindu Sovereign, and that 
although during his life if he be an absolute Monarch, he may 
dispose of all alike, yet on his death some portions of bis pro* 
perty termed bia private property, will go to one set of heii'S, and 
the Raj with that portion of the property which is called public 
will go to the succeeding Rajah. 
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It is very probable tbat tbis may be so, tbe general rule of Hin- 
da inberitance is partibility, tbe saccession of one beir, as in tbe 
case of a Raj, is tbe exception. Bat, assuming tbis, if tbe Com- 
pany, in tbe exercise of tbeir sovereign power, bave tbongbt fit 
to seize tbe wbole property of tbe late B»ajab, private as well as 
pnblic, does tbat circumstance give any jurisdiction over tbeir 
acts to tbe Court of Madras. If tbe Court cannot inquire into 
tbe act at all because it is an act of State, can it inquire into 
any part of it, or afford a relief on tbe ground tbat tbe sovereign 
power bas been exercised to an extent wbicb Municipal law will 
not sanction P 

It is said, bowever, tbat it was not tbe intention of tlie East 
India Company tbat tbe private property of tbe Rajah should be 
tbe subject of seizure, and it is observed in tbe judgment of the 
Court below, tbat tbe letter of Mr. Forbes to tbe Surkeel of tbe 
17tb October 1856, shows tbat be knew tbere was private pro* 
perty amongst tbat about to be seized, and that he expressly 
states tbat all property to wbicb a claim can be established shall 
be restored to its owner. 

But it appears to tbeir lordships tbat in tbis passage tbe Chief 
Justice has not quite accurately collected tbe meaning of Mr. 
Forbes' letter, tbe distinction tbere made between private and 
public property seems to apply, not to property of tbe Rajah, but 
to property which might be seized by tbe Officers as in the pos- 
session of, or apparently belonging to, tbe Rajah, while, in fiMt^it 
belonged to, or was subject to, tbe claims of other persons. All 
claims which might be advanced to any part of the property 
seized by institutions or individuals were to be carefully investi- 
gated, and all to which a claim might h6 substantiated would be 
restored to the owner. 

But whatever may be the meaning of this letter, it affords no 
argument in favor of tbe judgment of the Court, but rather an 
argument against it. It shows tbat the Government intended to 
seize all the property which actually was seized, whether pnblio 
or private, subject to our assurance, tbat all which upon ilivesfciga- 
tion should be found, to bave been improperly seized, wonld be 
restored, But even with respect to property not belongiog to 
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the Rajah, it is difficult to suppose tbat'the Ooyernment intended 
to gi^e a legal right of redress to those who might think them- 
selves wronged, and to submit the conduct of their Officers, ia 
the execution of a political measure, to the judgment of a legal 
tribunal. They intended only to declare the course which a 
sense of justice and humanity would induce them to adopt. 

With respect to the property of the Rajah, whether public or pri- 
vate, it is clear that the Government intended to seize the whole, 
for the purpose which they had in view required the application 
of the whole. They declared their intention to make provision 
for the payment of his debts, for the proper maintenance of his 
widows, his daughters, his relations, and dependents ; but they 
intended to do this according to their own notions of what was 
just and reasonable, and not according to any rules of law to be 
enforced against them by their own Courts. 

In the letter already referred to of the 8th September 185 6 
from the Secretary of the Government of India, to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, it is distinctly stated : *' the relations whom the 
Rajah of Tanjore has left are in this position : they are without 
any rights of inheritance,*' and it then proceeds to enumerate, 
those relations who are thus without any right of iDheritauce, 
and mentions as the first amongst them the Queen Dowager, the 
respondent in the appeal ; and it proceeds to speak of all those 
relations as claimants upon the consideration of the Government, 
and to describe in what manner those claims are to be met. 
How is it possible, in the face of this declaration, to hold that 
it^was the intention of the Government to recognize the 
right of inheritance of the respondent, and to exclude from 
seizure, and to subject to process of law, any portion of the 
property of the deceased Sovereign P If there had been any 
doabts upon the original intention of the Government, it has 
clearly ratified and adopted the acts of its agent, which, acoordiag 
to the principle of the decision in Baron vs. Denonan, is 
equivalent to a previous authority. 

The result in their lordship's opinion, is that the property now 
claimed by the respondent has been seized by the British 
Government acting as a sovereign power, through its delegate, the 
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East India Company, and that tbe act so done, with iia oonse- 
qaences, is an act of State over which the Supreme Court of 
Madras has no jurisdiction. 

Of the propriety or justice of that act, neither the Court below 
nor the Judicial Committee, have the means of forming, or the 
right of expressing, if they had formed, any opinion. It may 
have been just or unjust, politic or impolitic, beneficial or injuri- 
ous, taken as a whole, to those whose interesta are afifected. 
These are considerations into which their lordships cannot enter. 
It is sufficient to say that, even if a wrong has been done, it is 
a wrong for which no Municipal Court of Justice can afford a 
remedy. 

They must advise Her Majesty to reverse the decree complained 
of, and to dismiss the plaintiff's bill; but they will recommend 
that no costs should be given of the proceedings either in the 
Court below or in this appeal. 



Becord No, 16. 



No. 20. 
Order theebon, bth Decemler 1859. 
No. 705. 

The Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council conclude 
their Judgment on the appeal of the East India Company venns 
Kamatchee Baye Sahiba, as follows : — 

" The result in their lordships* opinion is that the property 
'* now claimed by the respondent has been seized by the British 
** Goyernment acting as a Soyereign power, through its delegate 
*^ the East India Company, and that the act so done, with its oon* 
^' sequences, is an act of State oyer which the Supreme Coart of 
" Madras has no jurisdiction.'* 

2. The effect of his judgment has been to reyerse tbe deoi* 
sion passed by the Supreme Court «of Madras, canoel tbiir 



^ 
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injunction, and fco leave this Government at liberty, withont 
further interference on their part, to carry out those arrange- 
ments and inquiries, under the orders of the Government of India, 
they were conducting when they were checked by the interposi- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

3. The chief questions now to be dealt with are-^ 

l5<. — The disposal of the property of the late Rajah, movable 
and immovable. 

2nd. — The settlement of the Rajah's debts. 

3r(f.— The assignment of pensions to the several members of 
his family and to his relations and connections, and the measures 
to be adopted for their future comfort and accommodation. 

4. In respect to the first of the above questions, much dis- 
cussion has taken place about what ought to be considered public 
or private property. This seems to proceed upon a mistaken 
view of the nature of the case. The Raj has merged in the Go- 
vernment of India. Every thing which belonged to the late Rajah 
at the time of his death, therefore, now belongs by right to the 
Government. If previously to his decease, he made a bona fide 
alienation of any property acquired out of bis savings, that pro- 
perty has passed into the condition of private property. Other- 
wise, all that he left would have descended to his heir, if he had 
one, and not having had one, it had lapsed to the paramount 
authority representing the general public. The Government 
have to pay the late Rajah's debts, and to provide for his numer- 
ous relations and dependents, as Ultimus Haeres. 

5. The movable property of the Rajah, as the jewels, library, 
armoury, <fec., were being examined and catalogued by the Com- 
missioner Mr. Forbes ; and much progress had been made in the 
work when it was stopped under the injunction issued by the 
Supreme Court. The apartments comprising several descrip- 
tions of the property have since been closed. They now will be 
opened, and a carefnl examination and report made of their con- 
tents with a comparison with the lists already taken. This pro- 
perty was also entered in the Schedules which were appended to 
the GDvernment answer to the Bill filed by Eamatohee Baye 
Sabiba. The copies of these Schedules^ now with the Qovem. 
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ment Solicitor, will be made over to the gentleman who is to be 
deputed to Tanjore as Commissioner for the settlement of this 
and other qnestioas. Any property not already taken into 
account will be duly examined and lists made of it. 

6. While all snch articles as were exclusively State property 
should be held at the disposal of the Government, the most 
liberal consideration should be given to any claim that may be 
made on behalf of the Ranies or others connected with the late 
Rajah. It will be the duty of the Commissioner to make these 
orders generally known, and to submit to Government all appli- 
cations which may consequently be made to him, with his own 
opinion upon them. 

7. With regard to the landed property of the late Prince, the 
Government have before them two reports, one a preliminary 
report by Mr. Forbes, under date the 26th November 1856, and 
a second, a more detailed one, from Mr. H. D. Phillips of the 

*oA.t. T Toro n<^^ J'lly 1S57. They have likewise the 

*30th January 1858, -^ ^ 

in letter from Govt, opinion* of their Advocate General, to whom 
1858. ^ ^ r^ary ^^ above reports were referred in conse* 

quence of a claim to several villages and 
gardens preferred by the Avu Sahiba. 

8. The bulk of this landed property was retained by the Rajahi 
contrary to the provisions of the Treaty by which the Province 
was ceded to the East India Company in 1 799, but according to the 
views already expressed by Government, ib matters not in what 
manner property came into the possession of the Raj. Whatever 
actually belonged to the Rajah at the time of his death is inolad- 
ed in the escheat, and now belongs to the Government. 

9. Fourteen villages are claimed on behalf of the mother of 
the late Rajah, as having been granted to her by her late hus- 
band Rajah Surfojee. Such a grant is undoubtedly extant, but if 
her possession was ever more than nominal, it altogether oeased 
in 1827, after wliich the Rajah dealt with the property entirely 
as liis own. The Advocate General is therefore rightly of opinioa 
that these villages must be considered as belonging to the Raj. Mr. 
Phillips, while he admits that the Dowager Ranee has no just 
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claim, 'proposes that she should have the enjoyment of these vil- 
lages during the remainder of her life. Government do not con- 
car in this. The aged lady should have a pension allowed her, 
sufficiently liberal to euable her to spend the remainder of her 
days with all possible ease and comfort, but more than this is 
not required, and it is not desirable that she should have the 
management of villages. There are three villages, the Mirasee 
rights in which were originally purchased by the widow of .Tool- 
sajee the adoptive father of Surfojee. They descended to the 
late mother of the Rajah's only surviving daughter, to whom 
they should be made over, together with the arrears which have 
accamulated since her father's death. Alienations from the 
landed property, which are of the nature of Inam, should be dealt 
with hereafter by the Inam Commissioner under the rules which 
have been prescribed for the settlement of property of this 
description. 

10. The remaining lauds, consisting of 34 villages, 1 15 gar- 
dens, and 52 padugais, and one mubtar of a village, will, as re- 
commended by Mr. Phillips, be henceforth regarded as belonging 
to the State. The arrears which have accrued in a long series 
of years, and are represented to be quite irrecoverable, will be 
written off, and any amount that there may be in deposit carried 
to the credit of the general revenue. 

11. The only mention that haa been made of the Rajah's 

debts occurs in a letter from Mr. Forbes of 
Debts. the 15th January 1857, No. 102. The infor- 

mation given is only of a general character. 
These debts must now be accurately ascertained in view to their 
early liquidation. Experience shows that more than ordinary care 
should be taken to shut out fictitious claims. 

1 !'. The subject of pensions to the immediate family and Ra- 
jah of the Raj has been reported on by Mr. Phillips tinder date 
the 8th June 1857. He submitted three lists. 

A. — A list of the immediate members of the family of Sevajee, 
late Rajah of Tanjore, with the money, grain, &o, allowances as 
paid at the date of the Rajah's demise, 29th October 1855. There 
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are 103 pensioners, and the aggregate amonnt of tlie Rtipends 
proposed for them is 8,18,965 per annum, with Ba. 6,000 addi- 
tional to the Raj all's daughter after her marriage. 

J3.— List of the relatives of His late Highness. This includes 
164 persons for pension, at an aggregate charge of Bs. 3,362*8-0 
monthly, or 40,350 Rs. yearly. 

C. — List of the relatives of Rajah Sevajee, who demised sub- 
sequently to the death of the Rajah himself. There are 10, and 
the total amount which it is proposed to assign to their heirs is 
Rs. 399| per mensem, or Rs. 4,794 per annum. Thus the aggre- 
gate amount of all the pensions entered in the three lists will be 
Rs. 3,70,109 yearly. 

13. The Government observe that principles which are to 
govern the assignment of Pensions to the members of the 
family of the late Rajah of Tan j ore and to his relations 
and their continuance, when they are continued on lapse, are 
fully laid down in Secretary Edmondstone's letter of the 8th 
September 1856, paras. 1 and 14. These principles are generally, 
that no person of the Rajah's family be placed in a worse con- 
dition so far as stipend can secure this, than heretofore, that the 
Pensions to the chief members of the family only shall be herit- 
able — that in the case of a man that may pass on for two genera- 
tions, a ^moiety lapsing on each succession ; in the case of a 
woman, they are to descend with a like reduction for one 
generation only. The case of those relations who are not nearly 
allied to the late Rajah was considered to be fully met by the 
grant of a Pension for a single life which might be conunHted 
into a gratuity. 

14. The persons who are included by Mr. Phillips in his lifit 
A of the immediate family are. 

1. The mother of the late Rajah. 

2. His senior widow. 

3. His 1 5 junior widows. 

4. His daughter. 

5. His 2 elder sisters. 

6. His niece, her husband and children. 
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7. His son-in-law. 

8. Three nephews and their families. 

9. The late Rajah Sevajce's Seraglio, in number 59 

persons, including apparently 6 natural sons, and 
11 natural daugliters of the Rajah. 

10. The Rajah Surfojee's Seraglio, 18 persons. 

11. The descendants 4 in number of Takujee Sahib, a 

former Rajah of Tanjore. 

15. The claims of the first 8 of the above to heritable pensions 
may be admitted and the same advantage may be conceded to 
the natural sons and daughters of the late Rajah, but it cannot be 

extended to the members of Sevajee*s or of his father Surfojee's 
Seraglio, nor to persons claiming through a former Rajah. The 
allowances to all these as well as to all included in list B will be 
for life only. It should be distinctly explained to them that their 
pensions will on no account be continued on lapse wholly or in 
part ; subject to this condition the several proposals made by 
Mr. Phillips in the Appendix to his Report touching the provision 
for the Seraglios of the Rajahs Ssvajee and Sarfejee are ap- 
proved. 

16. As respect those borne in list C the relationship of none of 
the deceased parties is such aa to warrant the transmission of 
any portion of their allowances to their heirs, but considering 
the short time that tliey survived the Rajah, and if the heirs 
named have been led to look for the continuance of a part of the 
pension, the Government will allow so much to be granted as 
will prevent their being in actual distress, and the same indul- 
gence may be shown as regards the heirs of any others who may 
have demised since the date of the report, and before the final set- 
tlement of those pensions, but it is to be clearly understood, tha^ 
this will not be done in any other cases when the pensions have been 
once settled. The settlement will be final, and all payments ex- 
cept to the immediate members already enumerated, cease abso- 
lutely on lapse. 

17. In his Appendix Mr. Phillips has noticed certain con- 
siderations which have influenced him in determining the rates 
of Pensions to the immediate family, and has made some sug- 
gestions in respect to their treatment. 

M 
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18. It is proposed that an allowance of 700 Kapees a month 
be granted to Kamatcbee Baye Sahiba, the senior widow, and 
to each of the 11 junior widows, who sided with her, and that 
the 4 who adhered to Government, shonld, as a reward, have 
each 100 Knpees a month more. 

19. Reference has been made by Government to the antho- 
rities in Bombay to ascertain whether under the Mahratta cas- 
toms the senior widow shonld not have a large provision made 
for her than janior widows. From the replies which have been 
received, it appears, that although in some localities, the senior 
widow by priority of nuptials does receive more than the junior 
ones, yet that the rule is not universal, and that in fact there is 
no general rule on the point, nevertheless considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Government think that the stipend 
to be assigned to Kamatchee Baye Sahiba should be larger than 
those which are to be allotted to the junior widows. They 
would fix it at Rupees 1 ,000 per mensem. 

20. The Government would not be disposed to make any 
distinction between those widows who sided with the senior 
widows, and those who took no part in the opposition. All should 
be treated alike, and draw, subject to the general instruction 
to be subsequently given in paragraph 24, Rs. 800 per menseuL 

21. The Government, however, quite agree with the Commis- 
sioner, that inducement should be held out to the junior widows 
to return to the Mahratta country, and that, for that end, the 
stipend to be assigned them should be enhanced to Rs. 100 per 
mensem in the event of their returning to their Native province, 
that their travelling expenses should be paid — a fitting escort 
provided, and the sum of 500 Rupees given to each of them for 
the purchase of a house. 

22. Sukkaram, the late Rajah's son-in-law, ought not to be 
subjected to any deduction of his stipend, on account of hia in- 
heriting his late wife's settlement and the Rajah's only surviving 
legitimate daughter should be allowed an additional (6,000) six 
thousand Rupees a year on her marriage as proposed by Mr. 
Phillips. 
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2(?. It is stated by Mr. Phillips that the stipends borne in 
these lists have been fixed strictly on the principles prescribed 
by the Supreme Government. The value of the allowances, aa 
exhibited in the appropriate columns of the statements, com- 
prises the amouuts in ready money allotted to the members of 
bis family and relatives by the late Rajah : and the estimated 
worth of the contributions in clothes and grains together with 
that of certain other privileges under which they received 
supplies from certain Departments of the Palace. The aggre- 
gate of these sums has formed the basis on which he has fixed the 
stipend now proposed for continuance to them individually. 

24. The Pensions once fixed will be in full of every personal 
claim, no establishment will be kept up for any one, and the old 
system of procuring supplies through the Collector, if any vestige 
of it remains, will come to an end. Any additional allowance 
should be made which may be required to compensate for the 
loss of these advantages ; and the agent should continue to pro- 
tect the interest of the ladies and assist them by his advice. 
There is no reason to donbfc the correctness of the data upon 
which Mr. Phillips has calculated the pensions proposed by him 
for the several classes of claimants; but on the principle above 
indicated, some modi6cations may be required in the cases of 
particular niembers of the immediate family, and any proposals 
to that effect will be readily considered by Qovernment ; — the 
pensions to the relatives, &o., are approved and should be given 
at once. The Government would be glad to receive the opinion 
of the Commissioner as to the arrangements which should here- 
after be made for the disbursement and check of these pensions 
as well as of those paid to the three minor establishments. 

25. It remains to determine by what agency the settlement 
of these important questions is to be accomplished. It is evident 
that it cannot be imposed upon the Collector in addition to his 
own many and heavy duties. Under these circarostances the 
Government have resolved to depute to Tanjore as Commissioner, 
Mr. H. D. Phillips, Puisne Judge of the Court of Sadr Fonjdari 
Adalut, who has already acted in that capacity, and has an inti* 
mate acquaintance with the affairs of the family and of the Dor* 
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bar, and with the varlons questioos discHSsed in these proceed- 
ings, and the Minute recorded by the Honorable the PrObideut 
fvill be furnished to Mr. Phillips. 

26. Mr. Philh'ps will exercise fall control over the Palace 
establishment and Palace arrangements, internal and external. 
Ho will state what establishment, if any, he will require to aid 
liim in the performance of his duties beyond that now at Tanjore, 
and will suggest to Government any arrangements which he 
may deem calculated to facilitate his operations. He will draw 
whilst employed as Commissioner a deputation allowance of 
iiupees 500 a montli in full of all personal expenses, 

27. The Collector and Agent at Tanjore will place at Mr. 
Phillips' disposal the Tanjore Residence, will afford the services 
of any of his establishment whom he may require, and will assist 
him in every way in the execution of the important business 
committed to him. 

28. Mr. Phillips will report from time to time for the infor- 
mation of Government what progress he is making in the duties 
of the Commission. 

29. The Government would further wish Mr. Phillips to 
ascertain and report whether suitable accommodation oould be 
provided at Tanjore for the Huzur Cutcherry, Court Hoaaei 
Treasury, &c., in the event of its being thought desirable to fix 
that station as the Collector's Head Quarters aud Staticm of 
the Zillah Court. 



Becord No, 17. 

Extract from tlie Proceedings of Government, dated list Augud 

1862, No, 336. 

The estate will therefore be made over to the senior widow 
who will have the management and control of the property, and 
it will be her duty to provide in a suitable manner for the parti- 
cipation and enjoyment of the estate in question by the other wi- 
dows her co-heirs. On the death of the last surviving widow, the 
daughter of the late Rajah, or failing her, the next heir of the 
Rajah, if any, will inherit the property. 
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The Governor ia Council directs that the Government Agent 
at Taiijore will communicate this decision to the widows and 
daughters of the late Rajah, and will take steps to place the senior 
widow in possession of the property, both real and personal, im- 
pressing upou her the responsibility which will attach toiler both 
in regard to her conduct towards her co-heirs and the security 
of the property, she will of course be required to give a receipt 
for the whole of the personal property on being placed in pos- 
session of it. 

In supersession of the orders conveyed in paragraphs 9 and 10 
of the Proceedings of Government, under date the 17th May last, 
the Governor in Council directs that the Government Agent will 
ascertain the wishes of the family through their representative 
the senior widow, in regard to the Library and Menagerie. The 
Government have no objection to the Library being retained at 
Tanjore, if the family desire it, if not, the books must be sent 
down to Madras for the purpose of being valued, and their value 
in money paid to the family. Such of them as may be of value 
will be placed in the Library of the Madras Literary Society. The 
family will also have the option of retaining the animals in the Me- 
nagerie. If they do not wish to retain them such as are worth 
keeping will be sent to the People's Park, and the rest will be 
destroyed. 

Ou consideration of public security, the Governor in Council 

deems it necessary to direct that the arms or the greater part of 

them should be removed from Tanjore and deposited in a safe 

place. They will be sent to the Commissary of Ordnance at 

Trichinopoly by whom they will be valued and deposited in the 

Arsenal under instructions which will be issued in the Military 

Department, and their value will be paid to the family. The 

Agent, however, will ascertain whether among the arras there are 

any which the family wish to retain as family relics and of such 

he will make over to them a limited number. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) T. PvcRorr, 

Ohief Secretary. 

(Signed) Q. Lrb Morris, 

Acting QovU Agent» 
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Record No, 18. 
To 

Tub Right Honorable the Secketast of State foe India. 

With reference to your despatch, dated the 11th March, No. 4, 
of 1861, acknowledging the receipt of your several letters relat- 
ing to the aflPairs of Taiijore, we have now the honor to report to 
yon the proceedings taken by us to the present date for the dis- 
posal of the property of the late Rajah, and for the arrangement 
generally of the affairs of the family consequent on the instmc- 
tions of the Government of India conveyed in their letters of tie 
19th February and 23rd June last, recorded in our Proceedings 
of the 17th May and 21st Augnst 1862. 

2. It will be seen from our Proceedings of the latter da^e 
that, under the opinion given by the junior Hindu Law Officer, 
in whicli we concurred, and wbich was in accordance with the 
principles of Hindu Law as sanctioned by several decisions of 
Ihp Sudr Court, and with the evidence adduced for and decision 
passed by the Supreme Court in tbe Suit instituted by Kamat- 
chee Baye Saliiba, we have resolved to make over the estate of 
the late Rajah to his senior widow, who will have the manage- 
ment and control of the property, and whose duty it will be to 
provide in a suitable manner for tbe participative enjoyment of 
the estate by the other widows her co-heirs. On the death of 
the last surviving widow, the daughter of the late Kajab, or 
failing her, the next heir of the Rajah, if any, will inherit the 
property. 

3. We have directed the Government Agent at Tanjore to 
communicate this decision to the widows and daughters of the 
late Rajah and to take steps for placing the senior widow in 
possession of the property, both real and personal, inclnding the 
whole of the Villages, Gardens and Lands which have been re- 
linquished in favor of the Rajah's heirs, impressing upon her the 
responsibility which will attach to her both in regard to her con- 
duct towards her co-heirs and for the security of the property. 
From the property ordered to be delivered to the senior widowi 
we have retained certain jewels, whic^^ in our opinion, constitnt- 
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ed the Ragalia and were sfcricfcly to be regarded as State proper- 
ty. These articles are described in oar Proceedings of the ord 
instant. 

4. We also directed the Government Agent to ascertain the 
wishes of the family, through their representative the senior 
widow, in regard to the Library and Menagerie, and to intimate 
to them that we had no objection to the Library being retained 
at Tanjore if they desire it, if not we desired that the Books 
should be sent down to Madras for the purpose of being valued, 
and their proceeds in money paid to the family, such of them as 
might be of value being placed in the Library of the Madras 
Literary Society. We also allowed the family the option of re- 
taining the animals in the Menagerie and desired that if they did 
not wish to retain them such as are worth keeping should be 
sent to the People's Park at Madras and the rest destroyed. 

5. On consideration of public security we deemed it neces- 
sary that the articles in the Armoury or the greater part of them 
should be removed from Tanjore and deposited in a safe place* 
We accordingly directed them to be sent to the Commissary of 
Ordnance at Trichinopoly by whom they would be valued and 
deposited in the Arsenal, and their value paid for the uses of the 
family. The Agent, however, was requested to ascertjiin whether 
among the arms there were any which the family would wish to 
retain as family relics and of such to make over to them a limited 
number. 

6. It will be seen that the Government of India are opposed 
to the formation of the Tanjore family fund proposed by Sir 
C. Trevelyan, they have sanctioned the remainder of the Rajah's 
debts and also the pensions allotted by this Government to the 
family dependents and servants of the late Prince, and have 
decided that the sum of Rupees 35,000 advanced for the mar- 
riage of the Rajah's daught-er should not be reclaimed. 

7. The surviving daughter of the late Rajah has addressed 
us on the subject of her claim to the Raj of Tatgore and also to 
such part of the property as belonged to her late mother. We 
informed the princess in reference to the first claim that the deci- 
sion of the late Honorable Court of Directors and of Her Ma- 
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jcsty's Government relative to the extinction of the Raj Tvafl 
formally promulgated by the Commissioner Mr. H. Forbes in 
October 185G ; and that this Government was not at liberty to 
rc-opcn tlie question. In regard to the second claim wo observed 
that it had been decided in accordance with the provision of the 
Hindu Law that the estate of the late Rajah should be made 
over to the senior widow to be enjoyed jointly by her and the 
other widows her co-heirs, and that on the death of the last 
surviving widow the daughter of the Rajah or failing her the 
next heirs if any would inherit the property. 

8. Adverting to para. 5 of the Government Agent's letter of 
the Gth June last recorded in our proceedings of the 4th July, 
we beg to be favoured with your instructions on the recommen- 
dations submitted in our despatch of the 18th of August, ^No. 
33 of 1860, for granting for the marriage of the illegitimate 

children of the late Rajah such sums as would be usual accord- 
ing to Mahratta custom in such cases. 

^^ ■ 

We have, &c., 

26t7i Sejpiemler 1862. 



Becord No, 10. 
From 

The SECRETARt TO THE GOVERNMENT OF InDFA. 

I am directed by the Governor- General in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letters noted in the margin, reporting 
the proceedings taken for the arrangement of the aflfairs of the 
Tanjore family, consequent on the demise of the Rajah and the 
extinction of the Rnj. 

2. The letter of the 25th February refers to instradtioDS 
issued by the Government of India on the 8th September 1856. 
Under these instructions the Government of Madras was 
authorized. 

1st. — To appoint a special officer to enquire into and to settli 

the affairs of the late Rajah. 
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2nd. — To[]dispose of all questions connected with tbe "Choul- 
tries*' and lands on which balances of revenue were due, the 
claims for Pagodas, the rights over villages retained by the Rajah 
when the admiuistratiou of the country was assumed by the 
British Government, and the abolition of the Rajah's Courts. 

Srd. — To report on the mode in which it was proposed, to deal 
with the Rajah's debts, with the State jewels, library and ar- 
monry. 

4:th, — To apportion pensions or gratuities to the family and de- 
pendents of the Rajah in accordance with the following general 
rules. 

3. The whole of the claimants, to consideration, were divided 
into three classes, first, the immediate members of the Rajah's 
family, 92 in number, second, most distinct relations amounting 
to 178, third, servants and pensioners of whom then were 9,800. 

4. In regard to the first class, it was ordered that no person 
should be placed in a worse position than he or she had previous- 
ly been in, and that further information should be furnished re- 
garding the degree of relationship of 54. In respect to the re- 
maining 38 whose relationship had been described, it was ruled 
Ihat the stipends should be to this extent hereditary, that on the 
demise of the first grantee, if a male, half his stipend should go 
to her heirs, and a moiety of that reduced stipend to their de- 
scendants, after which, it would cease. When the relative in the 
first degree was a female, only a life pension to such as might be 
proved to have been dependent' on her was to be given. 

5. In regard to the 2Dd class, no rules were laid down and 
farther information was also called for, but it was assumed as 
*' not probable that amongst these any cases will arise which will 
not be f oily met by the grant of a pension for a single life, and 
in some it may be acceptable that this should be commuted to a 
gratuity." 

6. In regard to the 3rd class, pensioners who had already re- 
ceived life pensions were to have them continued for life, and 
servants were to receive pensions on a fixed scale according to 
the length of their service. 

H 
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7. In respect to all classes, it was directed thai the pFOpofred 
amount of all pensions and allowances should be reported for the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, bnt this order was snbse- 
quentlj modified in a letter dated the lOth October 185&| which 
dispensed with report for sanction in the case of pension to be 
granted to persons of the 3rd class, and in that of any pensioni 
which are not to " last beyond the life of the grantee." Beporis 
were still to be sent for sanction on claims of the Ist and 2nd 
classes — when finally settled. 

8. In the letter of the 25th February the Madras GovemmeDt 
report that they have carried out the first of the whole instrac* 
tions and so much of the second as relates to the settlement of 
the Choultries and Pagodas, and that the abolition of the BajaVs 
Courts had been reported in !l8e58. In regard to the land and 
villages held by the late Rajah, it had been decided by the 
Madras Government on the 5th December 1859 ; that the balk 
of this landed property should be treated as belonging to the 
State. Bnt in the Proceedings of the 25fch February 1860 some 
of the Members of Council (Sir P. Grant and Mr. Marcheal) ad« 
vocate a revision of that order, and propose that this landed pro- 
perty should be treated as the private property of the latt 
Kajah ; and that its value should be divided among the Rajah's 
heirs in accordance with the provisions of the Hindu Law. 

9. In the matter of the third instruction, the enqniries direct* 
ed to be made were not on the 25th February oompIeted| but a 
general opinion is expressed that the Rajah's debts shonld be 
discharged from the general revenue of the country, and tltat 
all his personal property — not strictly State property — shoiild 
be appropriated to the use of his family. Sir 0. Trevelyan wis 
further of opinion, that together with a sum of Rs. 1,10,000| 
which was in the Rajah's Treasury at the time of his death, the 
value of snch articles as could not be divided among the mem- 
bers of the family should be formed into a reserTO fnnd, to be 
called the " Tanjore Family Fund" which should be ayaOaUa io 
meet incidental claims not foreseen at the time of the originri 
settlemeLt. 
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10. In snbseqtrenfc comznnnications tbe information called for 
in tl]€ third of the instructions has been fni'nished. 

11. Letter No. 292, dated the 5th May, contains a catalogue 
of tbe Armoury of the late Rajah. Sir C. Trevelyan recom- 
mends that the most infceresfcin&r and characteristic arms should 
be placed in a Museum to bo established in the " Little Fort" of 
Tanjore, which it was contemplated would be converted into a 
little garden, a,nd that tbe ordinary arms should be broken up. 
Sir P. Grant and Mr. Maroheal think that the only arms which 
could be oonsidei'ed State property were two State Swords, and 
that the rest should be sold and the proceeds carried to the 
ci'edit of the Rajah's Estate. 

12. Letter No. 606 dated the 12th October reports on the 
debts of the late Rajah, The total number of claims was 3,957 
of which 3,730 were claims for sams below Rs. 50, and 227 for 
lower amounts. The total amount of these claims was Rupees 
^,71,684. The total amount awarded was Rupees 1,86,332, of 
which Rs. 50 and Rs. 1,62,935 was for claims above 50. The 
Madras Government have themselves authorized the payment at 
once of all awards of less than Rs. 50, and afterwards sanc- 
tioned other payments up to Rs. 150 each. There still remainB 
to foe paid Rs. l,52,336-9-6|, for which disbursement tbe 
«anction of the Government of India is solicited. The above 
amounts are irrespective of a sum of 1,01,857-0-10 which was 
in deposit in the Rajah's Treasury at the time of the Rajah's 
deaths out of this amount Bs. 77,324-2-10 have been paid to 
creditora, Rupees 12,712-2-6 have been carried to the public 
account, and Rs. 10,029-1-5^ remain in deposit. 

13. In their letter, dated the 17th October, No. 620, tlie 
Madras Government report arrangements which they have 
sanctioned connected with the Library, Menagerie, Hospital 
buildings, and Palace establishments of the late Rajah. It is 
proposed that the books and some of the animals shall be retain- 
ed for the publio foailding which Sir C. Trevelyan wished to es- 
tablish at Tanjore. If this is agreed to, two establishments wttl 
have to be entertained or retained rather, for they haye already 



been sanctioned temporarily by the Madriis Gk>yemnient at ibe 
cost, for the Library, of Rapees 28 per month, and for the Mena- 
gerie, Rupees 1 7 besides the cost of the food of the animaU. 

14. Sanction is also called for on the same letter to the fol- 
lowing establishments, viz. 

let. — Rapees 369 to be paid to a Palace establishment which 
it has been found necessary to keep up, as the mother and the 
widow of the late Rajah still decline to receive the money allow- 
ances assigned to them. Their wants and comforts are provided 
for within the limit of the allowances they would receive. 

2nd, — Rapees 230 for Hospital establishment for the Rg Hos- 
pital which is kept up as a Dispensary. 

Id. There remains to be noticed what has been done towards 
carrying out the fourth of tlie instractions, viz., that regarding 
the apportionment of pension and gratuities. 

16. In the letter of the 25fch February the Madras Govern- 
ment report that, under the authority vested in them, pensions 
to the extent of Rapees 146,664 per annum have been assigned 
to the late Rajah's servants, besides gratuities. Pensions have 
also been allotted to 103 members of the Rajah's family (Glass 1) 
aggregating Rupees 3,18,965 per annum, besides Rupees 6,000 
additional to the Rajah's daughter after her marriage. His late 
Highness relatives (class I) had also received among 164 personsi 
pensions amounting to Rupees 40,350 per annum, and 10 of the 
relatives of the Rajah Sarfojee, who died after the Rajab himselfi 
had been admitted to pensions aggregating Rupees 4,794 yearij. 

17. There is another matter on which orders are required. 
There is some difference of opinion in regard to the proceedings o^ 
SirCTrevelyanin connection with the marriage of the lateBajah's 
daughter. Her choice of a husband was not in accordaoGe with 
the wishes of her relatives. Sir 0. Trevelyan thought, that alie, 
being 14 years of age, was old enough to decide for herself and 
sanctioned the marriage, authonzing at the same time an advance 
of Rupees 35,000 to meet the expenses of the marriage oeremo- 
nies. The Secretary of State has noticed this matter in his dea- 
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patch of the 9tb June 1860 to the Government of Fort Sfc. 
George, in that despatch he approved of the advance of money. 
The Government of India have now to decide, "whether as recom- 
meuded by the Madras Government, this charge should be borne 
by the State. 

18. The letter No. 291, dated the 3rd May relates to the 
jewels, the valuo of these amounts to 615,58"9-6. These have 
been classed as State jewels, men's jewels, female's jewels, jewels 
common to both sexe?, and Syduiiah Baye's jewels. 

19. Sydunali Baye was a wife of the late Rajah and mother 
of the lady married to Sakkah Ram Snliib, of which marriage, 
mention has been made above. A portion of her jewels are 
claimed by the late Rajah's mother and once belonged to her. 

Sir C. Trevelyan thought that they should revert to her, and 
that the remainder should go to the daughter. 

20. Sir C. Trevelyan repeats the proposal stated in para- 
graph 9 of this communication, Mr. MaUby has ** no objection 
to the generality of the jewels being distributed ambng the 
family, Mr. Alorehead and Sir P. Grant object to any distribution 
being made till a final decision has been passed by the *' Home 
Aatltorities" on the points on which the Council has been at 
issue. 

21. On the several points above adverted to, I am directed 
to communicate the following orders : — 

Ist. — As regards the landed property held by the late Rajah. 
The Governor- General in Council concurs with Sir P. Grant and 
Mr. Morehead that such villages, &o., that were his private pro- 
perty, and not a portion of hereditary Raj or their value, sliould 
he made to the family of the Bajah and divided among his heirs in 
accordance with the provisions of the Ilindu Law. 

2nd. — Of the personal property, the sum of Rupees 1,10,000 
whicii was in the Treasury at the time of the Rajah's death, 
should be made available for the payment of the Rajah's debts. 
His Excellency in Council is opposed Ur the formation of the 
** Tan jore Family Fond" proposed by Sir C. Trevelyan. 
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3r(£. — The remaining personal property, not State property, 
should he made over to ihe Baj ah* s family. 

4th, — The payment of the remainder of the Rajah's debts is 
sanctioned. 

fjth. — The pensions allotted by the Government of Madras* 
althongb the allotment has taken place without the previoQS 
reference which ought to have been made to the Government of 
India, are likewise sanctioned. 

In respect to the passing by of the Supreme Government on 
this and other matters, subsequent events at Madras have made 
any comments on the part of the Goverumeut of India unneces- 
sary. 

6ih. — The establishments referred to in paragraphs 13 and 14 
of this letter are sanctioned. 

7th, — The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the 
Rupees 35,000 advanced for the marriage of tlie Rajah's 
daughter should not be reclaimed. His Excellency in ConDcil 
does not consider that the sum should be counted in diminatiou 
of the provisions of the members of the family, whether the 
young Princess, or her husband, or any other, may receive, and 

therefore it must be drawn from funds which belong to the 
Government. 

The Governor- General in Council regrets the Proceedings 
which led to this advance being made, but bearing in mind how 
very peculiar those Proceedings have been, and how large and 
active a share in encouraging the marriage was taken by the 
head of the Madras Government, His Excellency in Conneil doe> 
not desire that the money should be reclaimed. 

Sth, — As regards the Armoury, the Governor-General in Conn- 
eil does not suppose that the Ranees desire to keep the Arms, 
and His Excellency in Council is of opinion, that they ought not 
to be sold by the Government. The sale of the Nagpore Jewell 
which took place in Calcutta at the end of 1855, and early in 
1856, produced, as the Governor- General in Council knowa for 
certain, a very deep and painful effect upon the minds of msny 
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Natives who liad no concern with Nagpore. Ifc was looked upon 
rightly or wrongly as an indignity, and His Excellency in Council 
deprecates a repetition of such Proceedings. Still the value of these 
arms ought to be carried to the benefit of the Tanjore family in 
some way : and the best way of doing this will be, that they 
should be valued, their valae paid by the Government to the uses 
of the family, and that the Arms themselves (those at least which 
are of any interest) should be deposited in a suitable place of 
keeping before they can be seen by all. 

The proposal of Sir C. Trevelyan on this head is in spirit a 
good one and is approved. Its details can best be worked out 
by the Madras Government. 

19/;i Fehrumy 1 862. 



Becord No. 20. 

From 

The Secretary to the Government of I^jdia, 
Political Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
17th ultimo No. 194, soliciting farther instructions regarding the 
disposal of the landed property of the Tanjore Raj, and in reply 
to state that since it is doubtful whether the lands in .qvestion 
can be legally dealt with as State property, and since the plea in 
equity and policy for treating them as the private property of 
the Rajah is so strong, that it commands the unanimous support 
of the Members of the Madras Government, the Governor- General 
in Council sanctions the relinquishment of the whole of the lauds 
in favor of the heirs of the late B^jah. 

Fart William, June 2Zrd, 1860. 
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» Record No, 21. 

From 

The Secretary of State for India, 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated '26t\\ September 1862, 1 
transmit herewith for the information of your Excellency's Gx)- 
vemment, copy of a despatch addressed by me to the Government 
of India on the affairs of India. 

I have, &c. 

Despatch from tlie Secretary of State for India to the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council, dated 2nrd October 1862. 

1. The letter of your Excellency's Government of March 8th 
1862, and the Proceedings of your Government for Jane contain 
your final decision witli respect to the recommendation of the 
Governor in Council of jMadras ; in connection with several im- 
portant questions aifectiiig the interests of the family of the late 
Rajah of Tan j ore. 

2. Your Excellency's Government has approved of the scale of 
pensions granted to tlio widows, to the relatives, and to the 
servants and dependents of the late Rajah. These pensions (which 
with certain specified exceptions, aro very rightly limited to the 
respective lives of the recipients) amount in the aggregate to 
upward of 5 lakhs of Rupees per annum. They appear to have 
been calculated with due regard to the claims of several Mem- 
bers of the family, whom it is the desire of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to see supported in comfort and respectability. 

3. You have very properly sanctioned the payment of the 
late Rajah's debts. The money found in his Treasury at the 
time of his death has been devoted as far as it will go to that 
purpose. The remaining obligations of his late Highness will be 
discharged by the British Government. 

4. The orders which you have passed for the restoration to 
the family of the great bulk of the personal property belonging 
to "the Rajah, are generally in agreement with the inteniiontf of 
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Her Majesty's Government. Fully aware of the diffionlty of dia- 
crimiQating in such cases between public and private property, 
and being desiroas that the utmost liberality should be extended 
to the Tanjore family. Her Majesty's Government cheerfully 
forego their claim to this portion of the personal estate, and con« 
sent to the distribution in the manner proposed by Sir C. 
Trevelyan, in his minute of the 14th April 1860 of the jewels, 
cloths, and other personal effects of the late Bajah. 

5. In accordance with these views after reserving the Swords 
of State, — " the hereditary possessions of the holder of the 
Tanjore Raj,*which could be used or worn by the Rajah only," 
the purchase of Government at a valuation of the remainder of 
the Armoury and the intention of such portions, as may be of 
any interest in the Central Museum at Madras is approved, the 
arrangements referred to para. 9 of the proceedings of the 
Madras Government, May 17th 1862, for the maintenance of the 
Library, Hospital buildings and Palace establishments are sanc- 
tioned. 

G. With regard to the landed property held by the late 
Rajah, it appears to have been of two kinds. There are estates 
purchased by His Highness, or otherwise obtained by him, as 
private property regarding which there was no doubt or dispute. 
These as matter of course, have been distributed among the 
members of the family, according to the principles of Hindu Law, 
but there were otliers of a more important character regarding 
the tenure of which a difference of opinion existed among the 
Members of the Madras Government. These were certain ex* 
tensive and highly cultivated villages which were retained by 
the Rajah Snrfojee at the time of the cession of the coantry, 
under the plea that these were gardens and pleasure grounds 
accessory to his ease and comfort, and which upon a representa- 
tion to this effect, were conceded to him by the British Govern- 

ment. The question for decision was, whether these lands were 
80 retained by the Rajah as a part of the Raj, and as sncb, 
lapsing to the British Government on his demise, or whether 
they wore private property divisible among his heirs. 
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7. From a carefal perusal of the volnminotLS reporii of the 
several Commissioners of Tanjore, and of the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Government thereon, it appears to Her 
Majesty's Government that these landed possessions, adverted to. 
in para. 61 of theOommissioners' report of the 11th July 1867, 
and in the resolution of the Madras Government of the 5th De- 
oemher 1859, can be regarded in no other light than as a portion of 
the hereditary Baj or domain, and might have been dealt with in 
the same manner as all other rights and privileges acquired by 
him in his public capacity, at the time of the cession of the 
country to the British Government. 

8. Bat whilst Her Majesty's Government entertained no 
doubt of the right of the State to resume possession of the 
lands temporarily alienated under such circumstances they were 
anxious to treat in the most liberal spirit the surviving members 
of the late Pnnce's family ; and were willing to relinquish to 
them the benefits accruing from these possessions. They peir- 
ceive therefore with much satisfaction, that the Madras Gt)vem" 
ment were disposed to give a liberal interpretation to the in* 
structions of your Excellency's Government and they confirm 
the arrangement, whereby you have sanctioned the relinquish- 
ment of the whole of the lands in favour of the heirs of the 
late Rajah. In what shares, and to what members of the family, 
it may, after due investigation, be equitable and suitable to their 
respective degrees of relationship to the deceased Prince, to dis- 
tribute the property, I hope to be shortly informed. 

9. Your Excellency's Government having determined the 
mode of dealing with the landed possessions of the late Bajah of 
Tanjore, it appears to be advisable to leave it to the Government 
of Madras to carry out these detailed arrangements with the 
utmost despatch. The delay which has already occurred in yonr 
decision upon the measures recommended by that Government 
has added considerably to the embarassments with which the 
subject was encompassed. But now that such marked and liberal 
consideration has been manifested for the interests and comibrt 
of the family. Her Majesty's Government cannot doubt that the 
present settlement will be received with satidfaption by the Bevenl 
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members pf It, and tHat the reconcilement of any individnal 
claims and differences that may arise will easily be effected by the 
judicious exercise of the inflaence and advice of the local Govern* 
ment. 

10. I have to express approval of the decision of the Madras 
Government contained in the latter part of para. 9 of their 
Proceedings of the 5th December 1859, regarding Mirassee rights 
in their villages bequeathed by Mahana Baye to Sydumka Baye 
and regarding certain alienations of the nature of Inam to be 
dealt with by the Inam Commissioner. 

11. I have only, to add that the determination of your Go- 
vernment to treat the advance of B>npees 35,000 to the late 
Bajah's daughter on her marriage (sactioned in my letter of the 
9th June 1860, to the Madras Government) as a free gift, not 
to be reclaimed, has the approbation of Her Majesty's Government. 

12. A copy of this despatch will be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 

Order thereon, SUt January 1863. 
Ordered that a copy of the foregoing despatch and its en- 
closure be furnished to the Government Agent at Tanjore for hia 
information. It is observed that the letter from this Govern- 
ment reporting their proceedings in the matfcer of the Tanjore 
Raj up to the 26th of September last, although acknowledged in 
the foregoing despatch had not reached the Right Honorable the 
Secretafy of State when his despatch to the Government of 
India of the 23rd October last was written. 



Record No. 22. 

Political Department. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment. 

Read the following letters from the Acting Government Agent at 

Tanjore. 

Eere enter 11 th and I9th November and Sth December 1862, 

No8. 343 and 389. 
Order thereon, 16^^ January 1863, No. 16. 
1. In the foregoing letters the Acting Government Agent at 
Tanjore has applied for the orders of Government on certain 
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points connected with tbe disposal of the property of the late 
Hajab. Most of the questions raised are mooted in Memoriftli 
addressed to Government by Her Highness Kamatchee Baye 
Suhiba, and which have been submitted with the Agent's letters 
of the 19th November and 8th December 1862. 

2. His Excellency the Governor in Council has carefully con- 
sidered the agreements urged in these Memorials and the re- 
marks of the Acting Agent, and he will now proceed to record 
his decision on each point. 

1st. — The three jewels referred to in para. 1 of the Acting 
Agent's letter of the 1 1 th November and in Her Highness Kamat- 
chee Baye Sahib's Memorial of the 1st ultimo. Tbese jewels it 
is admitted are State property, being in fact regalia of royalty 
worn by the reigning Prince on State occasions. The Governor 
cannot comply with Her Highness' applications that the stones 
of which these are composed should be removed from their settings 
and made over to her. They will be retained by Government in 
their present form and sent to Madras; when an opportunity 
offers, it will then be determined whether they should be sent to 
Her Majesty the Qaeen or retained at Madras. 

2nd, — The gold Carriages, Howdahs, Ivory Throne and Stafe 
Swords. These, it is clear, are also apart of the regalia, and as 
Bucb, must be retained by Government. 

2rd. — The small Fort and its buildings. The walls and ditoh 
round the Town of Tanjore and the Palace now occupied by the 
family of the late Rajah. These are all State property and masi 
be so treated. The Town walls will be thrown down and the 
ditch filled up under orders which will be issued on the aiibjecfc 
in the Department of Pablic Works. The members of the Islte 
Raiah's family will be permitted to occupy the Palace under snoh 
arrangements as the Acting Agent may deem it proper to make ; 
each inmate being required to keep in proper repair the part of 
the building in his or her immediate occupation. 

4ith. — The property sold by the late Commissioner or by Qo* 
vernment including the bullion remitted to Madras, the valae of 
the bullion it appears from a memorandum furnished by ilio 



Uini Master is Rupees 84,732-1-3. The Aciing Agent \vill furnish 
Her Highness Kamatchee Baye Sahiba with au account similar 
to the Statement A enclosed in his letter of the 19 bh November 
and will make over to her all the items entered in tbafc account 
of their value, excepting of course such as it has been determin* 
ed to retain as regalia. 

Sth, — The alleged deficiency in the value of clothe made over 
to Kamatchee Baye as compared with the value entered in the 
Schedule appended to the answer filed by Government in the 
Supreme Court. The clothes in question were injured by being 
kept locked up in boxes under the operation of the injunction 
issued by the Supreme Court. The Government cannot under* 
take to bear the loss. It was the result of Her Highness* own 
act in suing out the injunction, a proceeding which Her Highness 
and her advisers must have known was altogether unnecessary^ 
for it could not be supposed that the Government would mis- 
appropriate the property pending litigation* 

6th. — The value of the gold, <fco., stolen by the Sepoys. The 
greater part of this belonged to the carriages which have been re- 
served as State property. The rest amounting to Rupees 4,13G 
will be paid to Her Highness. 

7th. — The sum of 5,903-4, the value partly of clothes supplied to 
the young Princess on her marriage and partly damaged cloths 
sold by auction. This must be paid. 

8th. — The Palace records, such of these as relate to the domestic 
accounts of the Palace, will, as recommended in para. 11 of the 
Agent's letter of the 19 th November last, may bo made over to 
Her Highness. 

Olh. — The houses named in para. 2 of Her Highness' Memorial 
of the 1st ultimo. Four of these are in the httle Fort which with 
all the buildings it contains are to be re.served as State property. 
The other houses are the private property of the late Riyah'a 
family, and must be so treated. The Acting Agent will accord* 
ingly make them over and will arrange for renting or purchas- 
ing on behalf of the Government such as may be required for 
public purpose. 
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]0/7i. — The building occnpied by the Prinoipal School at Oom^ 
baconnm. This building was transferred by the late Bajah to 
Government, for edacational purposes subject to the condition 
that when no longer required for such purposes it should be re- 
stored to him. lb was a free gift so far as it went, and is dearly 
valid, but the Government do not desire to retain it in oppositioa 
to the wishes of the family. The Agent will accordingly arrange 
in communication wibh the Director of Public Instruction for 
renting the building until some other arrangements can be made 
for the accommodation of the School. 

11^. — Compensation for Merasi at Hamnathpuram taken by 
Gt)vernment for Railway purposes. The title to this land, it 
appears is in dispute. The amount of compensation due on it 
must therefore, as suggested by the Agent, be kept in deposit 
until the right of ownership is settled. 

12ih. — Houses and lands in Madras and Ghingleput. The Col- 
lector of Madras will make, these houses and lands, over to Her 
Highness' Agent, if they are under his charge. • 

13/^. — All the payments sanctioned in these proceedings 
to be made without interest. 

(True Extract.) 



To 



The Acting Gonernment Agent at Tanjori. 
Pdblic Works Department. 
Director op Public Instruction. 
Accountant General. 
Collector of Madras. 



A YOUNG INDIAN PRINCE. 

"In that strange 'forfcuitona concourse of atoms* which 
streams perpetually from the most distant parts of the world 

into that Alexandria of the West — London the cosmopolitan-^ 

there came to us last summer a young Indif^n sovereign prinoe^ 

the Maharajah of Kholapoor. 
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*' It was the first time that a reigning Hindoo liad ever ven- 
tured to travel so far, and tbe journey was a great event among 

his people, who were much distressed at the idea of his crossing 
the sea. The wholo undertaking was one, indeed, requinng a 
degree of resolution which it is difficult for us to realise. He 
belonged, however, to the Mahrattas, who are more enterprising 
than most races of Hindoos. He spoke English well, and 
acquired a certain knowledge of modern history and of the 
politics and statesmen of the day, which enabled him to be 
interested in the conversation going on around him. 

" He was barely twenty, though he looked much older ; a 
small made man, with extremely slender hands and feet ; his 
complexion of that pleasantly brown color, which looks as if it 
had been just ripened by the sun, not scorched black ; the eyes 
very large and lustrous ; without much expression and a con- 
templative, rather child-like look ; his white teeth shone brilli- 
antly, however, when he spoke, and lighted up the dark face. 

'* A kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting in intelligence, 
with a sort of easy dignity, as of one used to be obeyed, but 
apparently quite contented to remain languidly in the place 
where he happened to be, so that one wondered the more to see 
him venturing so far from home. 

^ He was ordinarily dressed in a kind of dark green cloth 
coat, with a -curious edifice on his head formed of rolls of red 
muslin twisted into thin coils, without which he was never seen 
in public, any more than Louis XIV without his wig. He would 
have considered it an act of rudeness on his part to shew him- 
self bare headed, though he pulled off his turban when with his 
own people only. He had never been alone in all his life, and 
used to sit chatting and laughing with his attendants on terms 
of perfect ease, curiously mixed with the Oriental depth of 
respect and reverence with which they treated him. 

'^ He was already married, and a child had been bom to him 
just before his departure. * Only a girl,' however, much to his 
disappointment, as a daughter could not inherit. The Mahrattas 
are monogani^ts; bat sovereigns and very great chiefs are- 
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sometimes, tHougli only for reasons of State policy, allowed by 
the ' sages' to take a second wife. 

" In the Rajah's ca^e, a little extra princess, wlio is now about 
seven years old, was growing up in reserve for him. She was the 
daughter of a very ancient and noble family ; the Naik Nimbalkar 
of Phultum (not far from Poona ;) a house which was said to have 
already reigned a thoasand years at the time of the Mahomedan 
invasion, and whsse claim famished many bravo leaders to the 
Mahratta cause in the succeeding struggles. " She is described by 
a lady who saw her some four years ago as a lovely little child, 
about two years and a half old, who came in escorted witb a great 
pomp of attendants. They bore a sort of canopy over her, nomi- 
nally to protect her from the gaze of mankind as sbe descended 
from her guilt-coach ; hut the decoram was only a sham, as she 
could be perfectly well seen under it. She was dressed in asborfe 
armless purple velvet jacket, and the saree, the long, graoefal dra- 
pery worn by all Hindoos, wound about her. Her little arms 
and ankles were covered with bangles, she wore a large ring in 
her nose, and several pairs of earrings hung round the lobes of 
her ears. If she had been old enough for ** manners," sbe would 
have enquired the ages of her visitors, and the ages of all their 
relations and friends, which is the correct style of conversation* 
As it was, her whole little soul was absorbed in a parasol, an in- 
strument which she had never seen before, and whicb she kept 
opening and shutting with great delight all the time of ber yisif* 

" * I shall bring the Banco to see you in England,' Hi^'aram 
said to his English friends ; but this was intended to refer to the 
mother of his child not to this little lady. 

** He had expressed a wish to see ordinary country life in Eng- 
land, and accordingly went to pay a visit in a country bouse. 
He came attended by three of his native servants, his English 
footman, and the English officer who accompanied him every- 
where ; but the accommodation required for the native suit was 
not excessive. The Baj ah himself accepted a bed, but slept on 
the outside of it, wrapped in a magnificent pelisse of scarlet oloth 
embroidered with gold. The attendants lay in rugs on tbe flooTf 
in their master's room and the dressing room adjoining. Hifl 
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loaslj performed. Every thing about him was kept with great 
cleanliness and nicety — but to be touched by no intrusive house-* 
maid. There was at first some difficulty in the arrangements 
concerning food. Not only must the killing and the cooking be 
done by the hands of the orthodox, but the passing of the sha- 
dow of any but a ** Iwice-born** over the result, when prepared, 
would render it unfit to eat. All approach during these oper* 
ations was warded off most energetically. 

A small garden house having been cleared out, Danderbar, 
a tall, handsome fellow, clad in brown cloth, with a red turban 
like his master's ; the " cook*' of a rather darker shade, in whito 
garments with a red fez ; and a third tall fellow, whom the Eng- 
lish servants nicknamed ' the kitchen maid,* in blue with a turban, 
encamped there with an immenflie chest which they brought with 
them. They built their charcoal firo in the corner, and estab-* 
lished themselves beside it, squatting with their multitudinous 
copper vessels big and little without handles, used alike to cook 
on the fire and to fetch water, as they would use none which 
they did not themselves draw at the well. 

" They brought their own rice, spices, meat, and flour with 
them, and accepted nothing but live fowls, eggs and vegetables; 
they were very liberal in giving away their food, to which the 
cloves, curry ppwder, &c., which they used for every thing alike, 
gave a certain sameness of fiery taste almost intolerable to 
Western palates, but which was otherwise very good. They all 
ate with their fingers, but scrupulously washed their handtf after- 
wards. The rest of the day the attendants sat munching cloves 
and nuts of various descriptions, smoking from a common pipe, 
which each passed on after talcing a single whiff. One of them 
was always left on guard lest the vessels, &c., should be touched 
and so defiled. They were extremely intelligent, and showed 
themselves very quick in comprehending every thing with little 
language but that of signs by those who had to deal with them. 

" A morning room was given up to the Rajah, |with an en- 
tmnco on the garden, through which hin meals were brought 
without danger of coutamiuutiou - the cook in hia whito gar- 

P 
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XHeufs, Lis feet bure oa Uie rongb gravel, bat his Leftd sorapu* 
loosly covered (ludian respect is shewa ia a way exaoUy the 
opposite of Earopean mnnners), bearing in aloft on one band, 
the arm bent back, a little tray covered with a napkin. The 
Kajab was extremely kind and coarteons, making very pleaBantiy 
each pretty little speeches ns his inelier of prince required. He 
played eagerly at croquet, and the wide^ green English lawn 
under the shadow of the trees was an oasis of common intei'est 
for the duflky little Eastern prince and the fair haired, fair com- 
plex ioned Western girls and children, very cuiious to watch and 
consider amongst the dearth of points where intercourse was 
possible ; while at respectable distance his three attendants stood 
following the success of their master's strokes with extreme 
iutei*cst. 

'* It was strange to look on the mild * Hindoo' and remember 
ihe fierce ancestry he came of. He was a collateral descendant 
of the great Maharatta chief Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 

Empire (in the days between our Restoration and Be volution,) 
who bearded the power of the Mogal Emperprs when at its 
highest, and rose upoit its ruins. * The little mountain rat/ aa 
Auriingzebe contemptuously called him, won from the great 
Mogul a territory on the western coast of India, extending one 
hundred and tweiify miles in breadth and four hundred in length, 
from near Goa to near Bombay, and thence north, which Sevajee 
possessed at the time of his death, aged only fifty- two, in 1680. 

** Kholapoor is in the Bombay Presidency, situated on the west- 
ern side of India, and consists mainly of a fertile plain lying east 
of the line of the ghauts. Cotton, tobacco, and corn flourish in 
ifs deep Hack soil. Buads till wir.hin the last few years there 
were abosolntely none. A nephew of the poet Southey, who 
crossed the territory some twenty- five years ago, duiing the rains, 
wrote word tliat he had tried twenty-four difierent modes of 
crossing swollen rivers during his jurney of 140 miles; among 
which were— 1, swimming with his clothes on ; 2, with his 
clothes ofi*, and upon his head ; 3, on horse-back; 4, on the Ftr- 
ly man's back; 5, ou a basket ; G, on a door; 7, on a ladder; 
8, ou iufiuted ykins ; 1\ ou a netful of hollowed pumpkuis« 
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10, holding a ballock's tail ; 11, by a buffaloe's tail ; wliich is safer, 
iiiftsmnch as he swims better than his fellow beast, but requires^ 
a more warj hand upon him, since he is so fond of the water, 
that when he reaches the shore he is quite ready to turn roand 
and swim back again. The last item in the list was a sugar 
boiling pan ; nnd there was bat; one bridge among the twenty- 
four ways, which was not, affcer all, fn the territory of Kliolapoor, 
bat in that of Sattara. 

# 

** Even quite lately, on a progress made four years ago, by the 
last admirable Governor of Bombay, Sir Battlo Frere, to visit 
the Rnjah who had adopted Rajaram, the edge of the cotton- 
fields was found a better line along: which to drive and ride than 
the ordinary tracks. At night the party encamped in the open 
country, and when they reached the Kistna they crossed in cir- 
cular wicker baskets made of cotton twigs covered with leather^ 
which whirled roand and round in the stream, where a body- 
guard of natives escorted them, swimming m all directions on 
inflated skins. Having once more resumed their march, the 
Governor and his daughter were met by the Rajah himself, with 
a raagniflceiit procession of elephants and horses in gala dress 
with splendid housings; the elephants with arabesques painted on 
their broad forehead5», and silver bangles on their post-like legs ; 
the horses still more liberalty adorned — one white horse had 
stripes of magenta painted over him ; face and all. 

" Kveiy thing was gping on with great ceremony and deco- 
rum, when suddenly a baby elephant, which had accompanied its 
mother to increase the grandeur and number of the retinue, took 
fright, probably not having been used to so much company, and 
ran away. He was so small that he passed under the legs of the 
otherF, one of which had such an exceedingly bad temper that he 
was only brought out on great occasions, when every auimal thd 
State possessed was mustered. Offended at the liberty taken 
with his legs, he set off, regardless of hospitality, charging down 
on the English party. It was no joke. The heavy beast rnshed 
on, swaying violently from side to side, as is the habit of the 
elephants when they are angry, till he bad thrown off his ridera 
and twisted the liowdah on one side. The mahout, however, 
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held firm, seated on liis head, and did noi aUogether la^e control 
over him as he plunged iu the crowd, nearly overtaming Gh)ver« 
rior and saite, till at length the attendants sacceeded in direot« 
ing him into the harmless open coantry, and the whole proces- 
sion once more resumed its decorum and its march to tl%e town of 
Kholapoor. It is not a very interesting collection of one-storied 
houses, chiefly of mud ; the palace, a large square baildiog, with 
a very handsome gateway, consisting of three deep horse-Bhoe 
arches lined with beautiful fretwork, is built round a great court 
yard, its walls adorned by gigantic frescoes in brilliant colonring 
of scenes from the Hindu Mythology, ^ very startling and 
effective.' 

*' On the evening of the day of his arrival the Governwp paid 
liis return visit to the Maharajah. It was growing dusk, and 
the lines of streets were marked out by little lamps soapended 
from the ends of bamboos fastened to the tops of the houses, a 
most picturesque mode of aerial illumination ; while flowers were 
scattered about in profusion. These are the great staple of 
Indian decoration, are cultivated for the purpose every wherSi 
and are always exquisitely arranged. Before the centre arch of 
the entrance to the palace stood two sentry boxes, in each of 
which towered an elephant and his rider, a Brobdignag editioQ 

of the sentinels at the horse-guards of a very grandiose deacrip* 

tion. 

*'^ The hall of ceremony where the Durbar was held was sup- 
ported by columns covered with scarlet lac, like sealing-wax, the 
wall ornamented all round with the same, which looked extreiiift> 
ly brilliant when lighted up. The Bajah sat at the head of a 
line of followers up one side of the room, just opposite the 
Governor, who headed a similar line of his own suite, oa the 
other side, and, as the hall was narrow, they were thus witfain 
speaking distance of each other without compromising;, the 
dignity of either. Both host and guest had garlands of Aoi^ 
ers hung round them, necklaces of white jessamine, of tlia 
beautiful stephanotus and sweet- smelling tuberoses strung on 
threads, five together, and fastened with a rose at interval^ 
Through a veiled door at the end the ladies of the Zenaua 
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looked in and listened. An enferfcainmeni; then followed in 
a ball lined with white marble throng-hout, with white 
marble colamns and chairs of the same, sefe against the 
wall, and, of course, immoveable. SweetmeaU mixed with 
flowers were laid out on a table, an innovation of houor 
of English customs. Within was another department bo-» 
longing to the Zenana, the decorations of which were all in 
black marble, with columns of Black basalt, where the chief prin- 
cess — in this case the Akasahib, a married sister of the Rajah — 
did the honors to the Governor's daughter, * assisted* more 
humbly by the Kanee. Tbe wife is quite second in position in 
a Hindu establishment while the mother and sister of the chief 
ai*e alive, and to turn these out of a house woald be looked upon 
as an act of cruelty not even to be thought of. Their family 
affection is often extremely strong, and the Akasahib, who fol- 
lowed her brother to the grave in a very short time, was 8up<> 
posed to have died of grief at his loss. The great man being 
expected patriarchal ly to shelter all his relations under his roof, 
the palace was honey-combed with a number of little courts for 
the different families, with araali rooms entirely open on one side,^ 
and lighted only by this wa}', like those at Pompeii. 

'* The R«ijah was exceedingly anxious that his adopted son, a 
young cousin, should inherit his dignity, if he himself died with* 
out a lineal descendant, and the boy Bajai*am was educated ac- 
cordingly. He succeeded to the pi-incipality about two years 
ago. The little state contains about a million iuhabitantSy in- 
cluding feudatories, over whom the sovereign has power of life 
aud death ; and a tolerably large revenue is collected from the 
iiihabitantH, thanks to its inexhaustibly fertile soil, where the 
same crops have come up on tlie same grounds fur ceutaries, 
without manure and without signs of failure. 

'^ About the beginning of hist year the young prinee deter- 
mined to spend the time before reaching his majonty in a pil* 
grimage to England, which be reached in June. He hired a 
house in Loudon, and worked hard at seeing tbe sights reqnired 
from a conscientious traveller; attended debates in both bouses 
of Pjuliament, was present at the Queen's Ball in gorgeous ap- 
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pai*e1, where, in bis cloth of gold tissues, necklaces, and sirings 
of jewels, he looked like the prince in a fairy tale. He paid ft 
visit to the Queen at Windsor, who, he said, * was very kind*- 
attended a meeting of the British Association at Liverpool, where, 
being asked to speak, he said a few words, much to the satisfaG- 
tion of his aadionce, on his intention to do all in his power to en« 
conrage the caltivation of cotton on his return to India ; went to 
Scotland, where he disti-ibuted the prizes at a great yolanteer 
festival, and made a second little speech, greatly to the purpose, 
about the good feeling growing up between East and West, and 
on the friendly relations of India to Eugland. He ended by a 
visit to the Maharajah Duleep Singh, in Suffolk, which he saii 
to have much enjoyed. He seemed much pleased, altogether, 
with his treatment, daring his whole stay, and was turning his 
steps homeward to India through Belgium, the Tyrol, and Italy ; 
the way by Pari5», where he otherwise wished to have gone, 
being blocked by the war, when he was overtaken by the 
winter. 

" The snow fell, and his followers were extremely anxious to 
earry back a box of the strange stuff to ' show them at home.' 
Even the moderate degree of cold in an English October had 
tried the men very painfully, and probably affected poor Rnjaram 
himself. He was taken ill at Florence with s heart complaint^ 
from which he had already suffered before at Innspmck on his 
journey. Nothing, probably, could have been of much nse int 
such a case, he disliked being attended by Western Physicians, 
and the end was vei'y sudden at last, though the best doctors in 
Florence were summoned to his aid for the satisfaction of his 
most careful and judicious guardian. Captain West. Almost ss 
soon as the breath was out of the Rajah's body his poor at^en* 
dants began their preparations, intending at first to bnrn it on 
the Lung, Arno, the very midst of the city, as the ceremony ntttst 
be performed on the banks of a river. Tliis, of course, eoald 
not be permitted, and with much difficulty Sir Augastns Paget 
obtained permission from the Italian authorities to allow the 
funeral to be carried out after miduight, at the end of the caseins^ 
two miles from the Tower. 
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'^ It was a dark mght, a blastering uorUi wind was blowiug, 
and the cold was biting, says an eye-witness ; the pile had been 
built already breast high, and near it was a fire,' round wLich a 
group of Hindus were standing sadly and silently. * Tiie Rajah 
was the kindest and best of masters, and these poor fellows are 
as grieved at his loss as if he were their own father,' was the 
affectionate tribute of his English servant. 

" Presently came up an omnibus containing the body, which 
was then brought ont upon a plank. As it was borne along, 
the light from two feeble lanterns fell on the placid features of 
a young and apparently corpulent man. The turban and a 
richly- embroidered robe which wrapped the corpse were of 
bright scarlet; the bracelets, necklaces, and jewels round his 
neck and arms were said to be of great value, and were all after- 
wards consumed in the fire. The body was then laid reveren- 
tially upon the pile. One attendant placed betel-nut in the mouth 
and hands, a socond piled camphor around it, another muttered 
several prayers. A Brahmin priest performed strange ceremo- 
nies with a white linen cloth which he folded and unfolded, 
offeiing up prajers while kneading dough, to be placed along- 
side the corpse, which was then carefully fenced in whith logs and 
planks, forming a sort of box, into which were thrown perfumes 
and essences; fresh logs were piled up for about a couple of 
yards more; camphor, and a mixture of bees- wax and turpen- 
tine, and a quantiky of brushwood and shavings were added, and 
the mass was then kindled. The flames shot up brillianlly, 
driven by a strong gust of wind, throwing a lurid glare on the 
numerous spectators, the muddy Arno, the black clump of trees, 

not yet quite bare of leaves, and the groups of Indians of every 
different shade of colour from coal black to light brown, with 
their glistening white teeth, and turbans differing in shape ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearers. Each had his settled sta- 
tion near the funeral fire, and stood gazing intently on it dnritig 
the long cold hours with a kind of mourn fal forlorn resignations 
which was extremely touching — many of thekn weepiiig bitterly. 
At seven in the morning the wood was all consumed, the embei*s 
were uxtiuguishcd by water from the river, the ashes were col- 
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lected and placed iu a porcebiin jar to be earned home.' ^Erery 
tiling used in the funeral pile wan then taken out in a boat and 
sank in mid-stream, and the attendants laid fresh earth on the 
spot ifcself, traced in the form of a heart, aronnd which were then 
placed small vessels containing rice. Then all the Hindoos kneI6 
and prayed with their faces to the ground — tlie dismal ceremony 
was finished, and the forlon retinue departed in silence, bearing 
with them the voso with the ashes to be thrown into the Ganges, 
when they should reach their native land. The next day they 
had all left Florence. 

*' And thus, far from his Indian, and even his English friends, 
Lis country, bis young wife and child, amongst men of an 
alien religion, of foreign and un sympathising race, the poor 
boy Rajah passed away. His death is a real misfortaue, 
and very seriously to be regretted for every reason. It is sad to 
think of the dismay and grief it will occasion in his family and 
State ; and it is to be feared that it will discourage men of his 
class, who might otherwise undertake the journey to Earope^ 
from attempting so dangerous an experiment. Bajaram had 
made a great effort to visit England, and seemed quite disposed 
to use his experience on his return to Kiiolapoor, and introdace 
many reforms, especially with regard to the education of women. 
He ' wished particularly,' he said, ' to have the Haneo inatract- 
ed.' And this !» a change which may be said to lie at the root 
of all real improvement iu India. While the Zenana remains 
what it is, the lowering effects of its atmosphere upon the men 
of the higher classes, in childhood and manhood alike, is almost 
as injurious as to the women themselves. 

** * I was born in this court-yard, I have lived and been married 
in this court, and in this court I shall die,' said a poor Hindoo 
princess, who longed after better things, with a sort of g^roan." 

The writer concludes by noticing — '* How affectionately 
Rajaram spoke of the kindness shewn to him in England, bow 
much he seemed to enjoy his visit, and how true an iuterest 
was shewn In his welfare, and what sorrow for his fate has been 
it It by all classes who came iu contact, during his stay, with the 
gentle, kindly young Maharajah of Kholapoor." 
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A few Blight and inevitable inaocaraoles occur here and there 
in the above article, which it has not been thought necessary to 
correct. In some cases, {e. ^., as to the faneral details) the pre- 
ceding pages supply the corrections required. 

It only remains to add, that the design on the covers of the 
book is copied from a letter of the Rajah's. The following 
explanation of it is furnished by the kindness of Sir Bartle 
Frere: — • 

^' The device on the Rajah's note paper is a belt, including a 
pair of ' Mohrchails,' or peacock feather fans, or fly flappers, 
which, according to the old custom in India, and, I believe^ 
elsewhere in the East, are the emblems either of independent 
sovereignty or of one invested by the emperor with^royal powers. 
They are gold mounted, and are borne on each side of the 
possessor on all state occasions. The pair used by the Rajah of 
Kholapoor were granted by the emperor of Delhi, and were 
highly valued, as very few princes could boast of such a grant. 
I believe the peacock feather fans borne on state occasions before 
the Pope are of Oriental origin, but feathers are differently sei 



•A RAJPUT TALE. 

LUTCHMUN AND PUDMANI. 

Lakumsi* succeeded his father in S. 1331 (A. D. 1275), a 
memorable era in the annals, when Gheetore, the repository of 
all that was precious yet untouched of the arts of India, was 
stormed, sacked, and treated with remorseless barbarity, by the 
Pathan emperor, Alla-o-din. Twice it was attacked by this 
subjugator of India. In the first siege it escaped spoliation, 
though at the price of its best defenders ; that which followed 
b the first successful assault and capture of which we have any 
detailed account. 

Bheemsi was the uncle of the young prince, and protector 
during his minority. He had espoused the daughter of Hamir 
Sank (Chohan) of Ceylon, the cause of woes unnumbered to the 

* T^*^""'" and Lutchntta are fjnopymous.-^jKt^cr. 
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Sesodias.. Her name was Padmani, a title bestowed only on 
tbe snperlativelj fair, and transmitted with renown to posteritj 
Ipj tradition and the song of thQ bard. Her beantj, accompHaho 
ments, exaltation, and destrncfcion, with other incidental cir* 
curastances, constitute the subject of one of the most popnlar 
traditions of Bajwarra.* Tbe Hindu bard recognizes the fair^ 
in preference to fame and love of conquest, as the motiye for the 
attack of Alla-o-din, who limited his demand to the posseBsion 
of Pndmani ; though this was after a long and fmitless siege. 
At length he restricted his desire to a mere sight of this eztra- 
ordiuary beauty, and acceded to the proposal of beholdine her 
through the medium of mirrors. Helying on the fiE^ith of the 
Rajpoot, he entered Gheetore slightly guarded, and having grati- 
fied his wish, returned. The Bajpoot, unwilling to be ontdox)^ 
in confidence, accompanied the king to the foot of the fortress 
amidst many complimentary excuses from his guest ft( the 
trouble he thus occasioned. It was for this that Alia risked lis 
own safety, relying on the superior faith of tlie Hindu, Here he 
had an ambush ; Bheemsi was made prisoner, hurried away to 
the Tatar camp, and his liberty made dependent On the sur- 
render of Pndmani. 

Despair reigned in Gheetore when this fatal event was knowsy 
and it was debated whether Pudmani should be resigned as a 
ransom for their defender. Of this qhe was informed, and ex- 
pressed her acquiescence. Having provided wherewithal' to 
secure lier from dishonour, she communed with two chiefs of her 
own kin and clan of Gey Ion, her uncle Gorah and his nephew 
Badul, who devised a scheme for the liberation of their prino^ 
without hazarding her life or fame. Intimation was despatched 
to Alia, that on the day he withdrew from his trenches the &iv 
Pudmani would be sent, but in a manner befitting her owit and 
his high station, surrounded by her females and handmaids ; laoi 
only those who would accompany her to Delhi, but many others 
who desired to pay her this last mark of reverence. Striot oqm- 
mands were to be issued to prevent curiosity from violating- iba 

sanctity of female decorum and. privSjCy. No less than seven 

~ ~ * — ■ 

* As good as the story of Setha and Rama iq the south! — Aut7u>r» 
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bundred covered litters pi*6ceeded to ilie ^^al damp. la each 
wai( pla6ed one of the . bravest of £hc defenders of Cheetore ; 
borne bj si^t armed soldiers disguised as litter-porters. Tiiey 
reached the camp. The rojal tents were enclosed with Kanati 
(walls of cloth) ; the litters were deposited, and. half an houE 
WAS granted for a parting interview between the Hinda prince 
and his bride. They then, placed their prince in a litter and 
returned with him,, while the greater number (the supposed 
damsels) remained to accompany the fair to Delhi« But Alia 
had no intention to permit Bheem^i's return, and was becoming 
jealous of the long interview he enjoyed, when, instead of the 
prince and Pudmani, the devoted band issued from their litters ^ 
but Alia was too well guarded. Pursuit was ordered^ while 
these covered the retreat till they perished to a man. A fleei 
horse was in reserve for Bheemsi, on which he was placed, and in 
safety ascended the fort, at whose outer gate the host of Alia 
was encountered. The choicest of the heroes^ of Cheetore, met 
the assault. With Gorah and Badul at their head^ animated by 
the noblest sentiments, the deliverance of their chief axid the 
honour of their queen, they devoted themselves to destruction, 
and few were the. survivors of this slaughter of the flower pf 
Mewar. For a time Alia was defeated in his object, and the 
havoc they had made in his ranks, joined to the dread of their 
determined resistance, obliged him to desist from the enterprise^ 

Mention has already been made of the adjuration, '^ by the sin 
of the sack of Cheetore." Of tiiese sacks they enumerate ihre6 
and a half. This is the 'half:' for though the city was not 
stormed, the best and bravest were cut off (saka). It is described 
with great animation in the Khoinan Rasa. Badul was but a 
stripling of twelve, but the Rajpoot expects wonders from tbtr 
early age. He escaped, tlibugh wounded, and a dialo^e ensues 
between him and his uncle's wife, who desires him to relfttef how 
her lord conducted himself ere she joins him. The sWpling 
replies : " He was the reaper of the harvest bf battle ; I followed 
his steps as the humble gleaner of his sword. On the gory bed 
of honour he spread a carpet of the slain ; a barbarian prince his 
pillow he laid him down, and sleeps sorroonded by the foe.' . 
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Agftin Bhe said : '^ Tell me, Badnl, bow did my love (peedr) 
behaire ?" *' Oh ! mother, how farther describe his deeds, when 
he left no foe to dread or admire himP" She smiled farewell to 
the boy, and adding, " my lord will chide my delay,"* sprung 
into the flame. 

Alla-o-din, having recrnited his strength, returned to his 
object, Gheetore. The annals state this to have been in S. 1846 
(A. D. 1290), bnt Ferishta gives a date thirteen years later. 
They had not yet recovered the loss of so many valiant men who 
had sacrificed themselves for their prince's safety, and Alia 
carried on his attacks more closely, and at length obtained the 
hill at the sonthern pointy where he entrenched himself. They still 
pretend to point ont his trenches ; but so many have been formed 
by subsequent attacks that we cannot credit the assertion. The . 
poet has found in the disastrous issue of this siege admirable 
materials for his song. He represents the Rana, afber an ardu- 
ous day, stretched on his pallet, and daring a night of watchful 
anxiety, pondering on the means by which he might pre* 
serve from the general destruction one at least of his twelve 
sons ; when a voice broke on his solitude, exolaimiog 
" My^n hhooica Ao' ;"t and raising his eyes, he saw, by the 
dim glare of the cheragh,j: advancing between the granite 
columns, the majestic form of the guardian goddess of Gheetore. 
*' Not satiated," exclaimed the Bana, *' though eight thousand of 
my kin were late an offering to thee P I must have regal vie- 
tims ; and if twelve who wear the diadem bleed not for Gheetore^ 

the land will pass from the line." This said, she vanished. 

■ " III ^i^^..^.^— ^^..^ 

* Does not this remind one of the passage in the song of Debarah ? 
Judges, Chapter V., verses 28 to 30. 

' The mother of Sisera looked ont of a window, and cried throngh the 
lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the wbeeU of 
his chariots ?' Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she retamed, answer to 
herself, Have they not sped ? Have they not divided the jjrey ; to every 
man a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prej of divars 
colours of needle work, of divei's colours of needle work, on both sidflB^ fiMfi 
for the necks of them that take the spoil ? Author. 

t ' I am hungry.' J Lamp. 



On the morn he convened a council of his chiefs, to whom hd 
revealed the vision of the night, which they treated as the dream 
of a disordered fancy. He commanded their attendance at mid- 
night; when again the form appeared, and repeated the terms on 
which alone she would remain amongst them. " Though thou- 
sands of barharians strew the earth, what are they to me ? On 
each day enthrone a prince. Let the kirnia,* the Obehtra,* and 
the Chamra* proclaim his sovereignty, and for three days let his 
decrees be supreme. On the fourth let him meet the foe and his 
fate. Then only may I remain." 

Whether we have merely the fiction of the poet, or whether 
the scene was got up to animate the spirit of resistance, matters 
but little, it is consistent with the belief of the tribe ; and that 
the goddess should openly manifest her wish to retain as her 
tiara the battlements of Cheetore on conditions so congenial to 
the warlike and superstitious Rajpoot, was a gauge readily taken 
np and fnlly answering the end. A generous contention arosa 
amongst the brave brothers, who should be the first victim to avert 
the denunciation. Vrsi urged his priority of birth; he was 
proclaimed, the umbrella waved o'er his head, and on the fourth 
day he surrendered his short lived honours and his life. A.jeysi;\ 
the next in birth, demanded to follow ; but he was the favorite 
son of his father, and at his request he consented to let hia 
brothers precede him. Eleven had fallen in turn, and but one 
victim remained to the salvation of the city, when the Bana, 
calling his chiefs around him, said, '* now I devote myself for 
Cheetore." Bat another awfnl sacrifice was to precede this 
act of self-devotion, in that horrible rite, the Jdhuty where the 
females are immolated to preserve them from pollution or cap- 
tivity. The funeral pyre was lighted within the ' great subter- 
ranean retreat,' in chambers impervious to the light of day, and 
the defenders of Cheetore beheld in procession the queens, their 

* These are the insigpiia of royalty. The Kemiak is a parasol, from keren 
' a ray ;' the Chehtra is the umbrella, always red : the Chamra, th« 
flaming tail of the wild ox, set in a gold handle, and nsed to driye away 
th« flies. 

t The progenitor of Sendee.— '^ut/ior. 
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own wives and daughters, to the number of several thousands. 
The fair Pudmani closed the throng y which was augmented hy- 
whatever of female heautij or youth could le tcUnted hy Tatar hut 
They were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed 
upon them, leading them to find security from dishonour in the 
devouring element. 

A contest now arose between the Bana and his Burriying sob } 
but the father prevailed, and Ajeysi, in obedience to his com- 
xuands, with a small baud passed through the enemy's linei, 
and reached Kailwarra in safety. The Rana, satisfied that hSiM 
line was not extinct, now prepared to follow his brave sons y and 
calling around him his devoted clans, for whom life had no 
longer any charms, they threw open the portals and descended 
to the plain, and with a reckless despair carried death, or met it 
in the crowded ranks of Alia. The Tatar conqueror took pos- 
session of an inanimate capital, strewed with brave defendersi 
the smoke yet issuing from the recesses where lay consumed the 
once fair object of his desire ; and since this devoted day the 
cavern has been sacred ; no eye has penetrated its gloom, and 
superstition has placed as its guardian a huge serpent, whose 
" venomous breath,'' extinguishes the light which might giuda 

intruders* to " the place of sacrifice." 



M. 

THE IRON PILLAR. 

" This," says General Cunningham, " is one of the most ciuri- 
ous monuments in India." * * * *' It is a solid shsit of xxiized 
" metal upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and about 50 feet in 
" length." * * * " The total height of the Pillar above the 
" ground is 22 feet ;" * * * " its depth under ground is consi- 

* The author has been at the entrance of this retreat, whioh, aooozdxiig 
to the Ehoman Basa, conducts to a subterranean palace, but the. mephilio 
vapours and venomous reptiles did not invite to adventure, eves had) 
official situation permitted such slight to these prejudices. The author Ift 
the only Englishman admitted to Ghootore since the days of Herbert^ who 
appears to have described what ho eaWi 
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*' derably greaiep than its heigbfc aboro ground, as a recent 
'* excavation was carried down to 26 feet without reaching the 
^* foundation on which the Pillar rests." General Ganningham 
considers that the whole length would not be less than 60 feet| 
and that it would weigh upwards of 17 tons. The pillar wa§ 
probably erected by Rajah Dbava in A. D. 319 ; this Sovereign's 
name is imprinted on it. Anang Pal II.* of the Tomara dynasty, 
«eems to have been the Sovereign who had it dug up, but the 
popular legend gives the credit or otherwise of this to Rajah 
Pitthora, the last of the Hindoo Sovereigns, who was defeated 
by Shahaboodeen. (Anang Pal II. reigned a few years before 
Pitthora.) 

This wonderful fragment of antiquity is situated in the Bhool* 
kanah, or grand square of the Mosque, and was probably a 
triumphal pillar erected by Rajah Dhava. The native legend 
referred to above is as follows :-^ 

That Rajah Pitthora, dreading the fall of his dynasty, con- 
sulted the Brahmins as to what steps should be taken to ensure 
its continuance. He was informed that if he sunk an iron shaft 
into the ground, and managed to pierce the head of the snake 
god Lishay who supported the world, his kingdom would endure 
for ever. The pillar was accordingly constructed, and the 

• Tke word Pal is of very ancient origin ; which I cannot trace. Among 
the kings of the Tomara race it is an affix assumed hy the reigning princes; 
in the same manner as the affix Ra, assumed by the kings of Egypt, which 
with the article prefixed is Phara, thus Phwroah the royal appellation of 
every Egyptian king. The fact that the Sun was a sign of royalty among 
the Egyptians is suggestive that they are descended from the Surya. vumsa. 
In Egypt his temple was at On called Heliopolis — city of the Sun ; hi9 
name Ra, represented with the head of a hawk, in colour red. In hierogly- 
phics his symbol the Sun's disc, his sacred animal the bull. The monarch 
Btyled himself Si-ra. The Sanscrit is Surya, The Sun is always on the 
royal scutcheon ; the word for king is in Egyptian lang^ag^ Oura with the 
article it became Pharoah, The word Pal might probably be derived froni 

the Sanscrit Palah \Mi^l) protector, Oopalah \yi\m^l) i« a namis 

given 4d Kristna when incarnated as a shepherd. Then do the Toar Raj- 
puts spring from the ' ^epherd king.' Pal (^uireo) in Tamil means milk, 

connect with this the SDggestire fact; the names— Palettine, and FaUbothra* 

'^Author, 
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directioDs of tbe Brahmins implicitly obeyed. How long the 
shaffc remained nndistnrbed is not said, bat the Bajah, either dia- 
tmsting his priestly advisers, or desirous of seeing for himHlf 
mrhether the snake had been touched, contrary to the entreatiei 
of tbe Brahmins, had the pillar taken up. To the surprise of 
the spectators and the consternation of the Sovereign, the end of 
it was found covered with blood, and the Rnjah was informed 
that his dynasty would shortly cease. He ordered the pillar to 
be again inserted in the ground, but the serpent below appears 
to have liad enough of cold iron, and the Brahmins declared thai 
the sceptre would soon pass away from the hands of the Hindoo 
Sovereign. The charm was anyhow broken, for Shahaboodeen 
shortly after wrested from Pitthora his life and kingdom, and 
from that day to this no Hindoo king has ever • ruled in 
Delhi. 



N. 

FORT OF RAJAH PITTHORA. 

From the N. W. angle of Lalkot (See 63) the lines of Baa 
Pitthora's wall can still be distinctly traced running towards the 
North for about half a mile. From this point they turn to the 
^' South-east for 1 and a | miles, then to the South for 1 mile^ 
" and lastly to the West and N. W. for f of a mile, where thej 
''join the South-west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on 
'' higher ground, forms a lofty citadel that completely commands 
'' tbe Fort of Rae Pitthora. The entire circuit of th^ walls of the 
** two forts is 4 miles and 3 furlongs. * * * Tliofoi't of RaePitihorai 
*' which surrounds the citadel of Lalkot on 3 sides, would appear 
'* to have been built to protect the Hindoo city of DiUi from the 
''attacks of the Mussulmans.'' * * * As the first appearanoe of 
" the formidable Ohoris before Lahore corresponds so nearly with 
" the accession of Pretbvi Rajah ' or Pitthora* L, I think it veiy 
" probable that the fortification of the city of Delhi was foroed 
" upon tbe Rajah by a well grounded apprehension that Dilli 
" itself might soon be attacked ; and it so happened, for within two 
" years after the battle of Tilaori, the Rajah was a prisoner, and 
"Dilli was in the possession of Mussulmans." * * * ThedefenoM 
** of the city are in every way inferior to those of the citadel. 
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*' The walls are one-half the height and the towers ai*e placed at 
" much longer intervals." * * * " The fort ofRae Pitthora is said 
'^ to have had nine gates besides the GhuKni Gate. Four of these 
" gates can still be traced. The first is on the west side, and is 
** covered by an outwork ; the second is on the north side 
"towards Indraput; the third is on the east side towards 
** Toogluckabad, and the fourth is on the S. E. side. But besides 
" these there must have been other gates somewhere on the south 
** side, one of which could not have been far from Sir T. Metcalfe's 
"house.** (See 68). "Such was the Hindu cify of Dilli 
"when it was captured by the Mussulmans in January 1193. 
" The circuit of its walls was nearly 4| miles, and it covered ^ 
" space of ground equal to one half of the modern Sahajenahbad, 
"the capital of the Mogul Sovereigns of India. It possessed 27 
** Hindoo temples, of which several hundreds of richly carved 
** pillars remain to attest both the taste and the wealth of the last 
** Hindoo rulers of India/' (General Cunningham.) 

o. 

OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PRESS. 
We have received a copy of a work Entitled the " Tanjore 
Mahratta Principality in Southern India,'* by W. Hickey, a 
publication which gives a very good sketch of that province, 
during the time of its late rulers, and those who went before. 
The book gives an account of the province both physically and • 
politically. It gives a sketch of the way in which Tanjore fell 
into the possession of the Mahrattas. The book also gives a 
good account of the diiFerent treaties that have been made 
between the Tanjore princes and the East India Company, and 
according to it those princes have been the most faithful allies 
of the English that they ever had, while the latter have not 
always been so true to their word as they might have been. 
There is a very interesting statement in this publication of the 
connection of the Missionary Swartz with the Tanjore princes. 
He appears to have had great influence with the natiyes gene- 
rally, and with the native princes more especially. Even the 
savage Hyder AH was struck with the holy bearing of Swartz, 
and declared that he was the only European whom be could 
trust. The young priuce of Tanjore looked upon the aged Mis- 
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Bionary as a father, and when he died the prince had a tablet 
raised to his memory. The book contains a good deal of inter- 
esting information, and all those who take an interest in Tanjoro 
will find pleasure in reading it ,.,, Madras Times, 

Of all the provinces in the Madras Presidency, omitting the 
Ceded Districts, none has undergone so many changes of G-oyem- 
ment as Tanjore. Yet the natural wealth and resources of the 
District are such that it has been able to maintain a yery high 
place among the provinces of India. For several years it was the 
bone of contention between the Pandiya and Ghola kings of 
Southern India, and it was changing hands till the advent of ilie 
Mussulmans, who, though they conquered it, never became direct 
masters of the place. Then Sahajee came from the north, and 
conquered it. His second son Yencajee established himself there 
and the representative of this noble enterprising family is the 
present Princess of Tan j ore, whose woes and troubles have been 
graphically described by Mr. John Bruce Norton. Mr. Hickey, 
a Pleader of the Madras Presidency, has published a volume on 
Tanjore, its geography and history. He has shown the injustice 
done to the Princess by the British Government, and has pointed 
out how strong her claims are to the Musuud. One thing is 
evident, the writer has written it with full sympathy and pity for 
fallen greatness. He has collected materials from various dooa* 
ments. The book will be a very useful one to anybody who 
wishes to have a short history of British injustice in Tanjore* 
We have derived pleasure from the perusal of the book, though 
we do not approve of some of the views of the author, and ques- 
tion the soundness of the traditions he has quoted. It is very 
much to be regretted that the author has not quoted the authorities 
for his statements and the account of the early connexion of 

England with Tanjore is very meagre indeed , NaUoe 

Puhlic Opinion* 



Mr. William Hickey, Pleader, a son of the late WAU-known 
Reverend W. Hickey, has published an account of the TanjoN 
IMahratta principality in Southern India. We have to aoknow^ 
ledge with thanks receipt of a copy of the brochurei the gtttiiig 
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np of which was entrnsted to Mr. Caleb Foster, who, with hia 
nsnal sncoess in each matters, has tnmed out a V6ry neat and 
e\egant little volume, clear type, good paper, and a fair map. 
Bat this is not all that can be said of the book. Mr. Hickey 
modestly disclaims originality for the work. It is only a Manual 
— " for the guidance of the rnling power' ' as well as for the use 
of the family in whose behalf it has been compiled. As a 
Manual of the land of the Ohola, — the Eden of the South, — it 
will be found very entertaining reading. There is a pleasant 
account of the Tanjore country, its natural appearances, its pro* 
ductions, arts and professions, with a mythical history of its 
rivers. Mr. Hickey farther* gives a concise account of the 
ancient and modern Chola and Nack dynasties, and the final con- 
quest of the country by the Mahrattas— and brings down the 
history to the death of the last Sovereign Seevajee. After 
having completed this portion of his work the author proceeds 
to the cream and the ultimate object of his undertaking, viz:f 
that of the claims of the daughter of the deceased Bajah of Tan« 
jore, the wife of the native personage who recently illustrated 
the apothegem that a certain class of persons and their money 
are easily parted. Mr, Hickey deserves considerable credit for 
the very neat manner in which he has handled the subject, and 
the &mily for whose special use the book was compiled will no 
doubt be pleased with the perfermanoe. But wo do not think it 
right to dismiss the snbject without ofibring a few observations 
in respect to the grave injustice that has been committed by the 
Government in respect to the Tanjore family. In 1787 a treaty 
was entered into by the then Bajah and the East India Company* 
The object of that treaty was to settle and arrange by a jost and 
equitable agreement a plan for the future defence and protection 
of the Camatic, the Tanjore country, and the Northern Gircars 
on a solid and lasting foundation ; and with the view of main- 
taining a proper Military force on a peace establishment, the 
Rajah of Tanjore was required to contribute annually as bis 
share of the expenses, four lakhs of star pagodas, these four lakhs 
of star pagodas were proportioned to the gross revenue of the 
Tanjore country which was estimated at ten lakhs of star pagodas. 
That is to say, two-fifths of the rercnue of Tanjore were an- 
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nnallj paid Into tbo British treasury. This payment was pledged 
upon the security of any of the districts in the oountry-wbich the 
British Governmeut may choose to enter upon should failure of 
payment ever occur. It ^yas farther arranged by the treaty that^ 
in the event of war breaking out in Tanjore or on the Coast of 
Coromandel, four-fifths of the reTenues were to be applied io» 
wards the expenses of the war. Similar arrangement was also 
made with the Nabob of the Oarnatic. Another treaty was 
executed five years afterwards, in the year 1792, in which it waa 
stated that, that the object of the previous treaty of 1787 was, t(> 
use tbe euphemistic words in which the late Court of Directors 
were in tbe habit of so liberally using in their intercourse with 
native princas, " for the purpose of cementing an everUutinf^ 
friendship with each other and of contributing mutually towards 
the defence of the Oarnatic and the countries dependent on ik" 
lu times of war it was further agreed that the British QoYWUi* 
ment should have full authority over tbe country, collecting thfl 
revenues and paying the Rajah one lakh of pagodas anaaally and 
one- fifth share of the net revenue, and that at the dose of the 
war, the country be restored to the Rajah with tbe control over 
it secured to him by the former treaty. The natm*e of both 
treaties was, however, such as recognized the sovereign position 
of the Rajahs of Tanjore. A third treaty was entered into in tiM 
year 1799, the object of which was for " establishing the Gfovem* 
ment of Tanjore on a permanent footing." With this object the 
ooUection of tbe revenues of the country was confided entirely in 
the hands of the British Government, as also the jadicial ad- 
ministration, the Rajah being paid one lakh of star pagodas an* 
nually and one-fifth part of the net revenue, called the pnnjoom 
hissab and " being treated on all occasions in his own territories 
as well as in those of the Company with all the attention, respect, 
and honor which is due to a friend and alhj of the British naJHonJ* 
Thus the sovereign character of the Rnjah was in no wise 
affected. 

The last Rajah, Sevajee, succeeded to the rights, pvivQsgoa 
and honors which were thus secured by the treaty, jnst attadiiA 
to J and was iu every respect a Sovereiga prince, not a mere 
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penaioner or dep^tidebt. His Higbness the late Tanjore Bajah 
died without male issue and the Government escheated the 
country. Of the wisdom and justice of this measure there have 
been a variety of opinions. Mr. Hickey calls it a ** political 
atrocity." " With a perfect knowledge that the law and the 
eastern of the country maintained the succession among Mah-» 
ratta royalty of a surviving widow or daughter, the Court of 
Directors bj^ their proceedings of the 16th April 1856, declared 
that the Raj of Tanjore was extinct from want of a male heir 
daiming through a male.'* It is, perhaps, now too late in the 
day to endeavour to obtain a reconsideration of the ruling which 
has done such grave injustice to an ancient and firm ally of the 
British nation with whom a bond of ''^ everlastmg Jriendship^* 
had been established bj solemn treaty. But^ we believe, thai 
something might be done for securing for the Princess some* 
thing like the arrangement entered into by Her Majesty's 
Grovernment with H. H. Azeem Jah Bahadoor. The Princesa 
of Tanjore should be recognized as a Princess by Letters Patent. 
She should be permitted to have around her those marks o€ 
princely insignia whidl have been awarded to the Prince of 
Arcot. A suitable revenue, perhaps, out of the broad lands of he9 
ancestors should be assigned to and settled on her and her de« 
Scendants from generation to generation, and a special resideuce 
prepared for her and her successors in the title. If the Grorem- 
ment take this suggestion into consideration and render justice 
scantily rendered hitherto, they will afford much' satisfaction to 
the people of the country and the many princes who looked on 
with dissatisfaction at the absorption of this beautiful and rich 
country dreading a similar fkte for themselves and their prc^ny. 
— Madras Standard. 

We have received a book, by Mr. W. Hickey, concerning the 
District of Tanjore and its past and present Government and 
condition. The book is undonbtedly an important one ; not so 
much because the statements it contains are new, but because in 
it old questions of great politioal import are re-opened witih con* 
giderable ability, and a wide array of facts produced which eannoi 
be idly pooli-poohed. But it is not our intention, ai present at 
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least, to enter into the controveray^inTited by Mr. Hickey's pftm- 
phlet. — Athenoeum and Daily News, 

Sometime ago we promised oar readers to comment npon Mr. 
Hickey's " Tanjore Mahratta Principality." The book is an im« 
portant one, as it toaohes local interests. Ifc is chiefly rematk« 
able for containing a wide array of facts, and will be in its way 
invalaable to any fatnre Orme who may chronicle the history of 
Soathern India daring this centary. The book is dedicated to 
the Native Princes of India, and its object is to put forward the 
claims to consideration of the Mahratta princes of Tanjore, onoe 
so potent, now so fallen. The aathor has evidently consulted 
many records, and has been aided in his work by T. Bajah Bam 
Missar. The aathor reviews the history of the Mahratta &mily. 
He dwells on the services that have been afforded to the Brittsh 
Power by that family. He sketches with a graphic pen the 
peaceful splendour and beneficent vigoar of the regime of Soxfojeey 
the friend of Swartz and Heber, and the faithfal ally of Britain. 
He shows how the family still held its own, and still was peaoefoJ 
and loyal, under the reign of the less brilliant Sevajee. Axid 
then he lays bare of that extraordinary act of annexation by the 
British Government, when, after Sevajee's death, the Tanjore B^ 
was, in 1856, declared to be extinct. The book is rendered still 
more valuable, because of numerous ofiGlcial papers, and opinion! 
of leading legal men, being contained in its pages. 

In the book before us, Tanjore is called the Eden of the South. 
It well deserves that name. Its fertility is unbounded. It is the 
land in which Hinduism has made great centres of social and TO* 
ligious life. Great rivers flow through it, great cities adorn ik 
Its temples are amongst the most sacred, and the whole conntiT 
teems with historic sites. It was the seat of the Chela dynasty 
a magic name in the annals of South India. It was the scene of 
many of our hardest fought fields last century, when we strnggled 
for supremacy in India with Prance. Its Rajahs have bepa 
amongst our most famous allies. Without the granaries o£Tma*. 
jore, Trichinopoly would have been more often the ecena of 
British defeats than of British victories. When our power be* 
came established, in the Bajahs of Tanjore we found friendly and 
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quiet neighbours, who cherished our J' trade, andfprotected oup 
subjects. Haifa century and more of peacefulness and prosperity 
slipt by.- Then in 1855 Sevajee died. He left no male descend- 
aut, but his posterity feared nothing, for, he had left a daughter, 
on whom, according to Mahratta law as interpreted by Mahrattas, 
the dignity of the Raj should have descended. Suddenly, in 
1856, down swooped the Madras Government on the little princi-. 
pality. The obligations of the past were forgotten. Territorial 
greed ruled the day. The raj was declared to be extinct. 

Mr. H. Forbes, whose name is honourably known in our Pre- 
sidency, was fortunately at this time the leading Civilian acting 
as Collector of the Tanjore District. Upon the death of Bajah 
Sevajee, he thus wrote to the Madras Government : — 

'' I have said above that the late Rajah, though without legiti- 
mat'C sons, lefc two daughters, of these, one born in 1827, was 
married in 1837 to Sukkaram Sahib, of the family of the Rajah 
of Kholapoor, and the other, bom in 1846, is still an unmarried 
child ; the older has for some years been a great invalid and^suf- 
fers from an internal tumour, which is beyond surgical treat- 
ment and must cause her death at no very distant day. 

The Rajah's death was so very sudden and unexpected, that, 
on the day of its occurrence, although I was several hours in the 
palace and in communication with the family and chief Officers 
of the Dnrbar, no allusion was made, all were apparently too 
much startled at the event that had occurred, and too much 
occupied by the present necessity of immediate preparation for 
the funeral to give attention to the -more distant future. 

On the following day, however, when the officers of the Durbar 
had met and had consulted with the members of the family, it 

was decided to urge the claims of the Rajah's younger daughter 
to succeed, and I was subsequently earnestly besought to submit 
the claim to the favorable notice of the Government. 

There appears to be nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in the 
succession of a daughter to her father, nor are precedents want- 
ing for a Mahratta Banee reignbg, in Chapters OCCX.j 
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CCCCXI., and CCCCXIX. of Colebrook's Digest of Hindu Law, 
I find the following rales : — 

Pathausa — The effects of one who leaves no male issne go to 
his brother, <&c., &c,y &g. The expression of *' uo male issne** is 
explained by Mr. Colebrooke to mean leaving no male or female, 
the last terms being understood. 

Ycishapata — Asshe (the daughter) becomes owner of her 
father's estate, although a kinsman be living, so likewise her son 
is acknowledged to be the heir of the estate lef fc by his mother 
and maternal grandfather. 

Narada — If there be no son, the daughter is heiress by parity 
of reason, for she keeps up the progeny, since a son and a 
daughter both continue the race of their father. 

The same is contained in the Hindu Law Book^ Smritichun* 
drika Brahaspathy. 

A daughter as well as a son is born limb from limb, nor whilt 
he lives, can another inherit the property of her father. 

Narada — In the absence of a son, a daughter is the rightfol 
heir, for they both are equally the progenitors of posterity. 

Karada — A son and daughter are equally the progenitors of 
posterity and the same views are expressed in the Tignaswarift) 
Hadhavia, Varadaragia and Menjookha, but, as this is a point on 
which the Government will obtain better opinions' than minc^ 
I wiU briefly advert to precedent. 

Yukajee, the first Mahratta Bnjah of Tanjore, had three sons, 
who each reigned in succession, the third son Tookjee had fbnr 
sons aud was succeeded by the third Bavah Sahib, as the eldest 
two were not born in wedlock. Bavah Sahib had no ohildreo» 
and, on his death, he was succeeded on the Musnud by hii widow 
Soojau Sahib. 

I am informed that similar succession took place at the hibse 
end of the last century to the Musnud of Sattara and Kolapoor ; 
but for this I have no record to refer to.** 

The letter from which we extract the above is a leng^y one* 
It is given in full in Mr, Hickcy*s book, and is valuabto aa r©- 
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presenting the opinion of a civilian who knew more of Tanjore 
than any man in India of his time. The letter produced some 
discussion in the Council of the Madras Government, bat the 
upshot of the whole matter was, that they advised the Directors 
of the East India Company to declare the Raj extinct, which 
was accordingly done. 

On the "J8fch of October, 1856, Mr. Forbes thus addressed the 
Madras Government: — 

* I have the honor to report to you my arrival at Tanjore on 
the 13th instant. On the 15tli I requested the members of the 
Durbar, and the three nephews of His Highness the late Rajah 
as the male representatives of the family, to meet me at the Re- 
sidency, when, in accordance with the instructions contained in 
the 13th paragraph of the extract from the minutes of consult- 
ation of the 2oth ultimo, No. 311, I communicated to them 
generally the purport of the orders of the Governmeut of India, 
announced to them the decision of the Home Authorities regard- 
ing the Raj of Tanjore, informing them at the same time that 
liberality and consideration would be shown to the family and 
retaniers, and putting them in possession of the general principles 
on which claims to stipends and gratuities would be disposed of, 
but without pledging the Government to any particular mode of 
dealing with individual cases.' 

* Prior information had evidently reached the Durbar of the 
extinction of the Raj, but they appear to have clung to the hope, 
that a succession might still be pos8ible,until the oiHcial announce- 
ment made to them by me, showed that that hope was vain. 
Much sorrow was expressed, and much grief was shown, but all 
at once submitted to the authority Of Government and placed 
themselves into my hands.* 

* I took no further steps to make <he announcement public, bat 
it had become so in great measure from the fact of my arrival 
and the news communicated to the Durbar soon spread through- 
out the palace. No demonstration of the public feeling wasmado 
and I had no reason to require any aid to the ordinary Police of 

the town.' The language of this letter, though simply official 
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is surely toucliing 'cnongli, A dynasty bad passed away like a 
breath of air. ** Much grief was shown" — a helpless, bewilder- 
ed grief. The peaceful people felfc they >vcre weak in the hands 
of a great power. As a lamb in the hands of the shearer, they 
met their doom in silence. 

Since 185G the old principality of Tanjoro has formed one of 
the quietest of our districts. The natural fertility of the land 
has niaintaiued and increased the wealth-producing power of the 
proviuco. Its iuhabitauts have remained as loyal as ever 
although the memory of our hasty actions and ingratitude has not 
been eiFuced. And what is now the case P The Mahratta family 
remaius, in a measure, as a body of prisoners. We recognize 
officially the title of " Priucess" to the wife of Sukkaram Sahib, 
but the poor lady is virtually shut out from the world. But 
more of this hereafter. We may, however, in the first plaee, 
luentiuu a fact or two. There have been law-suits and open ex* 
pressions of discontent since 1856. But none of these have 
immediately afibcted the qaestion, — " Was the Raj improperly 
confiscated." The Queen Dowager's property was, it is true, the 
subject of serious English legislation. ^Ir. John Bruce Norton, 
nnd the leaders of the London Bar, were successful in arresting 
a gigantic scheme of local spoliation, and the Mahratta family of 
Tanjore are still wealthy to a moderate extent. But only medi* 
iiiely, aud iu an indirect manner, has the justice of our seizure of 
the Kaj been attacked. But when attacked, it has been attacked 
most severely, by men of whose probity, learning, aud legal 
experience, there can be no question. Now for the first time since 
1856 comes forward in public something like a plea for the rea* 
titution of the old dynasty. 

Mr. Hickey's book, viewed in this light, is a very Bignifieant 
and important one. The drift of it cannot be mistaken. We 
should not be surprised if it led to the question of the eztinction 
of the Tanjore Kaj being laid before the British public and the 
Privy Council. And it must be remembered that, ere now, ap- 
peals of a somewhat similar kind, though as long delayed, haye 
beeu successful. Not to go out of our own Presidency, we may 
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recall to the recollection of our readera the eases of the Mysore 
Reversion and the Princedom of the Carnatio. 

However, let this point rest for the present. Tanjore is one of 
onr districts now, and the Raj is exfcinct. How have we kept 
faith with the deposed family ? In the matter of the restoration 
of the Raj, we may nse gjaarded language. The legal aspect of 
this question must be decided by legel men. But in the latter 
case, we have plain facts before us. A knowledge of law is not 
needed to tell a man how the princess and members of a fallen 
dynasty" should be treated. It is a question of politics, and we 
are quite competent to take it up. We consider, in a word, the 
treatment of the Mahratta ffynily of Tanjore has been scandaloupr, 
a shame to our Government, and a blot on our civilization. In 
1855, when the Madras Government wrote to the Directors of 
the East India Company, they said : — 

> 

" Although we cannot advise the continuance of the Raj, we 
would recommend that the family be treated with liberality and 
consideration." 

To this, on the 16th April 1863, the Directors replied : — 
*' It only remains to express our cordial approbntion of the in- 
fpntion you express of treating the widows, daughters, and de- 
pendants, of the late Rnjah with kindness and liberality. We 
shall doubtless receive at an early period from you as from the 
Madras Government a report of the arrangements made for car- 
rying this intention into effect." 

Now let us ask the Madras Government if the ^irit of these 
extracts has been acted up to ? What is the " consideration" 
which has been shown to the deposed Princess of Tanjore ? la 
she really treated as a Princess ? Are any outward marks of 
honor shown to her ? Can she leave her palace with dignity? 
Why are the honours conferred upon the petty Rnjahs of Poodoo- 
cotta and Cochin withheld from her? The whole Mahratta 
family of Tanjore is ignored ? True they have the honor of 
their residence being styled a palace, but in effect it is a prison. 
The inmates are gaardcd from intcrcoarso >Yith tho outer world 
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Agent, buf^, in the regime of Mr. Cadell, he was simply a jailor. 
A recent scandal in Tanjore would not have occurred as we said 
at the time, if the Political agent and the descendants of Snrfojee 
were on familiar and friendly terms. When such a man as the 
Rajah of Poodooootta, who, in the days of Surfogee, was a mere 
dependent, leaves his territory, he is honoured with salutes, and 
what not. The late Dewan of another, though greater, native 
prince has been honoured by titles conferred by Her Majesty. 
Bat the Princess of Tanjore, acknowledged by our Government 
to bo a princess, and another native lady acknowledged by us to 
be a Queen Dowager, are ignored in the most marked jnanner. 
No man can rise from a careful perusal of Mr. Hickey's book 
without feelinor convinced that the British Government have 
failed in adhering to their promises with reference to the Mahratta 
family of Tanjore. But it is not yet too late to mend. We feel 
assured a storm is brewing in Tanjore, and that the only way 
the Government- can avert it is showing some of that " consider* 
ation" they promised, to the Princess of Tanjore. — Athenceum and 
Daily News, 



We have lately received for review a small quarto volume en- 
titled, " The Tanjore Mahratta Principality in Southern India." 
The writer is Mr. Hickey, a Pleader in the Madras Presidenoyi 
and his object is to awaken tho sympathies of the Englisli and 
Native public in the cause and condition of the present prinoesfl 
of Tanjore ; and to use his own words he " feels grieved to think 
that up to this date not a single pen has advocated the long xieg« 
lected cause of the Principality of Tanjore. She is like a yiolet 
existing in seclasion and sorrowing in secrecy." Before express* 
ing our opinions on the book, it may be well to mention that 
Tanjore, formerly a Principality but now only recodified as a 
Collectorato under the British Government, lies on the Sea Coast 
lino of the Carnatic, The province was conquered from the 
Hindu Rajahs by Yekojeo, uncle of the great Sevajee, and ruled 
over by his posterity. Tribute was at times exacted from these 
rulers by the Nabob of tho Carnatic, and the Britiah were »?• 
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plied to for Millfary aid to enforce payment. The Government 
feeling that the Rajah of Tanjore from his position in tlie coun- 
try, ifas a constant source of. danger, took the opportunity 
while enforcing the Nawab's claim entirely to reduce him. Ho 
was subsequently restored by order of the Court of Directors 
and a treaty made by which be was to receive English troops for 
the protection of the country and pay tribute to the English 
Government. The last Rajah, named Seevajee, died in 1855^ 
leaving no male heirs, direct or collateral, and the titular dignity 
was then declared to be extinct, and the province of Tanjore to 
have passed into the hands of the British by right of lapse. The 
Rajahi, however, left a widow and two daughters, who were 
pensioned by the Government, but were not recognised as 
having any claim to the throne. One of the daughters still 
lives, and is about twenty-five years of age, and it is on 
behalf of her regal rights that the book in question is written. 
She is described by the author as being "a young woman, possess- 
ing every personal charm, reflecting in an eminent degree the 
noble mind and deportnient of her grandfather Snrfojee. She is 
healthy, intelligent, and educated." Mr. Hickey's book is 
divided into six Chapters. The first contains a description of 
Tanjore, its productions, arts and professions; Mr. Hickey'a 
^a^iy years' practice as a Pleader in the Southern Districts of 
India, has, as he states in the preface to his book, given him 
numerous opportunities of obtaining information regarding the 
nature and customs of the country, which opportunities a perusal 
of this and the following Chapters will show, have not been 
thrown away. There are descriptions of the manufactures of the 
place, of the irrigation of the country, and also of the anient 
across the river Cauvery, which are both entertaining to read and 
useful as information. The second Chapter may be called a brief 
history of Tanjore from the year 216 A. D., the earliest date at 
which a register of its existence can be discovered. The writer 
follows the occupation of Tanjore by the Cholen dynasty up to 
the time of its being conquered by Yekojee. The Chapter closes 
with nn interesting account of the system of administration of a 
native Government and the mode of working its different 
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dcpartmenis, inclnciiDg the duties of the British representaiivo. 
The third Chapter coniinnes the history ofTanjore under the 
Mahratta dynasty. The fourth is an account of the rise of 
Christianity in Tanjore and the latx)urs of Frederick Swartz, for 
many years a Missionary in that district. The fifth is a short 
Chnpter giving a history of the rise of British power in Tanjore 
up to the death of Sevajee in 1855. Although there jis nothing 
in these five Chapters regarding the present Princess of Tanjore, 
the strain adopted is one of praise of the management of the Pro« 

vince, under its native rulers, and is calculated to draw the 
readers' sympathies over to the side of the writer. Also at the 
end of the second chapter the writicr quotes : — " While admitting 
the principle of effecting progressive but gradual 'improvement— 
for progress to be permanent must be gradual — we oonsoien- 
tiously believe that it is of all things most necessary that the ex- 
isting relation of the native states with the paramount power 
should continue, as it is, without interruption, for it is by virtue 
of the connection as it now exists that the Hindoo piinces will 
appreciate more and more the social, mor?il, and political benefits 
which they derive by an alliance with the representative in Asia 
of European civilization, and that they will be kept in constant 
remembrance of the duties and responsibilities with which it has 
pleased the great dispenser of events to entrust them." In another 
place, likewise, referring to the death of Sevai'ee, he flays:— 
" With him the independence of the Tanjore Mahratta, dynasty 
was forced to terminate in A. D. 1857, by the ruthless hand of 
annexation." In the sixth and concluding Chapter the writer 
makes a terrible onslaught on the Government, denouncing the 
annexation of Tanjore as a political atrocity, quoting the speeches 
of M. P.'s against It, and giving extracts of several of the treaties 
between the East India Company and tho Rajahs of Tanjore. 
The whole ends in an appeal to Lord Hobarf, Lord N'orthbrooki 
and His Grace the Duke of Argyll as to whether the dictum " by 
no law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Hindu Rajah 
any right of succession to the Raj," has any foundation to stand 
upon. Without expressing any opinion as to the rights of the 
present princess, wc muat say we do not think tho writer's argu- 
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ments are very convincing, and the view taketi of the qaestion 
is decidedly a one-sided one. The annexation of Tanjore was an 
insignificant affair beside that of Wagpore or Satfcara, and was 
never hesitated abont at the time, and the author's hopes of 
arousing the sympathies of the public on the subject, are, we 
fear, not likely to be fulfilled. The book, however, has other 
points of interest abont it, and at the beginning is a Map of 
India with an explanatory one of the province of Tanjore, and at 
the end are a number of official letters and documents both of 
which are useful to the reader for reference. — Indian Statesman. 

We owe an apology to Mr. Hickey for not noticing his work 
earlier. Mr. Hickey is a pleader of the Madras Presidency, and 
his professional visits to the Southern Districts of that Presi- 
dency gave him frequent opportunities which he has turned to 
good account by the production of the work under notice. 
India is a large field for research and investigation, and very 
many of our native pleaders freqaent the Mofussil in their pro- 
fessional capacity ; but how many of them utilise their opportu- 
nities, as Mr. Hickey has done, for the good of their country ? 
Mr. Hickey has set a good example to his native brethren. 
Although our author could only spare three months for the com* 
pilation of the work, we think he has produced a very readable 
book. He very modestly calls his work a Pamphlet, though it 
is a well bound, neatly got up, goodly volume of 300 pages. 
Mr. Hickey has done ample justice to his subject, considering 
the short time he has been at it. The book is dedicated to the 
Native Priucos of India for whom our author feels a hearty sym* 
pathy. A colored map is prefixed to the book with directions to 
distinguish the Mahratta states from other native territories s 
but they are not accurately followed in the map. For iustancei 
while the extinct Mahratta states of Nagpore and Sattara are 
distinguished by brown colour, Nepal, Kutch, and Travancore, 
which, of course, are not Mahratta states, have also the same 
colour, while the living Mahratta states of Gaikawad, Holkar, 
and Scindia, are not marked at all. The work is divided into 
six chapters with a copious appendix at the end. He first de- 
scribes Tanj )re, its productions, arts, and professions. We must 
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once for all observe bcro that our author has mado several di« 
gressious throaghout the book, though they are more or less 
interesting. In the first chapter for example is a mythological 
account of the river Gavery which is to the provinces of Tanjore 
very much what the " Nile is to Egypt or the Sindhis (Indas) 
to young Egypt." An account of the celebrated royal astrono- 
mer Jayasiug of Jayapore concludes this portion* The second 
chapter briefly notices the early history of Tanjore down to the 
rise of the Mahratta power, and closes with a survey of the sys- 
tem of administration of Native Governments and the mode of 
working its different departments. The picture is not on the 
■whole unfavorable to the much abused native states. We lately 
took occasion to observe in these columns that the native states 
were gradually improving, and their rulers being slowly awaken- 
ed to a sense of their responsible position under altered circum- 
stances. Although the native states have much to learn from 
the British Government, the latter will also find something worth 
borrowing from tlie former. Under the native states " the poor 
and the iuflrm, the lame and the blind, obtain fall snbsistenoe, 
from the State alms-houses, and the widows and orphans of res- 
pectable but destitute families are provided with the means of 
living from the public treasury. The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with so unceremoniously as under the British laws, nor is he at 
once ousted from his field as in the British provinces nader the 
permanent settlement." Those who wish to effect progress and 
improvement in the native states with a high hand and at a rail- 
way speed, will do well to study the following: — 

"Whilst admitting the principle of effecting progressive bat 
gradual improvements in the system of native administration^* 
for progress to be permanent must be gradual — we oonscien- 
tiously believe til a tit is of all things most necessary that the exist- 
ing relation of the native states with the paramount power should 
continue, as it is, without interruption, for it is by virtue of the 
connection as it now exists, that the Hindu princes will appreci- 
ate more and more the social, moral, and political benefits which 
they derive by an alliance with the representative in Asia of 
European civilization, and that they will be kept in constant 
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membranco of the duties and responsibilities with wbicb it lias 
pleased the great Dispenser of events to entrust them." 

The next chapter treats of the conquest of Tanjoro by the 
Marathas and of the conquerors. Venkajee, the half brother of 
the Founder of the Mahratta Empire, was the first Mahratta 
prince of Taiijore. He was succeeded by eleven rulers, some of 
whom were very remarkable personages, but our author sum- 
marily dismisses them in two pages. Of Surfojee, ** one of the 
best of the Mahratta rulers of Tanjore'* about whom the reader 
feels strong curiosity to know a great deal, there is only this 
much in this Chapter that he reigned 35 years. His curiosity is, 
however, gratified in the next Chapter on protection and patron- 
age of Christianity with which that prince was very intimately 
connected. It is worthy of remark that the princes of Tanjore 
have always been distinguished for their protection of Christi- 
anity, a religion which neither they nor their subjects professed. 
The early Christian Missionaries of the South had hit upon a 
policy to gain converts, a description of which we cannot resist 
the temptation of laying before our readers who, we are sure, wil 
read it with a lively interest. Says our author: — They (Chris- 
tian Missionaries) had stndied, and they nnderstood the native 
languages; they made themselves familiar with, and were ready 
to adopt the habits and customs of the natives. They called 
themselves Western Brahmins, and in the disguise of Brahmins, 
they mixed themselves with the people ; talking their language, 
following their customs, and countenancing their superstitions. 
Clothed in the sacerdotal yellow cloth, with the mark of sandal 
wood on their foreheads, their long hair streaming down their 
backs, their copper vessels in their hands ; their wooden sandals 
on their feet, these new Brahmins found acceptance among the 
people, and were welcomed by the Princes of Sonthern India. 
They performed their ablations with scrupulous regularity, they 
ate no animal food, they drank no intoxicating liquors, but found 
in the simple faro of vegetables and milk, at once a disguise and 
a protection against their doubtful course of action. The^Chris- 
tians had appeared among the highest castes of India eating 
and drinking, gluttonous and wine bibbers, and they bad paid 

T 
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tbe penalty of an addifcion to these feverish Btimnlants nnder the 
burning copper skies of the east.** 

The name of the venerable missionary Swartz is a household 
word in Tanjore* Rajah Tooljajee looked upon him as hig 
father, and consulted him in all matters ; and when on the point 
of death, he left his adopted son Surfojee to the care of .this 
macb-esteemod Missionary addressing him " this is not my son, 
but yours ; into your hands I deliver him." And it is with plea* 
sure we record that the Christian Missionary Swartz proved 
indeed a father to Surfojee. He procured the liberation of hia 
royal ward and the widows of the late Raj ah from the cruel confine- 
ment of his persecuting uncle, foDght for his succession to, the 
gadi in opposition to that of his uncle, and after ten long yearst 
succeeded in his noble efforts, thongh our only regret is that he 
died a little before the glad news reached tbe Indian shores* 
But if the Christian gaardian did muoh for his heathen 
ward, the latter was not slow to appreciate and acknow* 
ledge the obligations with a grateful heart. We may ran* 
sack tbe pages of history in vain to find a nobler instance of 
gratitude. Surfojee, " not merely in words^ but in very deed 
showed his respectful affection and fervent gratitude to the 
honoured Missionary, at all times in all seasons,** When Father 
Swartz was '^ gathered to his fathers," the dutiful Surfojee knew 
no bounds to his grief and lamentation. " He shed a flood qftean 
over his body and covered it with a gold cloth.** '^ Those alone can 
understand the self-denial of this royal personage, and appreciate 
this nolle deed who have lived and moved among the Hindus, and 
have seen the dire effects of the demon of caste. To he in the 
vicinity of the dead is pollution ; to remain in the house where a 
corpse lies, is the essence of pollution ; hut to how down and touch 
the dead, is the intensity of pollution and defilement ; yet did this 
prince, moved by gratitude and love, bravo the indignation, 
(secret and concealed indeed but strong notwithstanding,) which 
the majority of his subjects, servants, and dependants, must have 
felt when they behold tbe humiliating spectacle of their sovereign, 
and their ruler, shedding tears over tbe corpse of the despised 
Christian, and covering it with a precious and valuable doth/'. 
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But this was not all. The grateful and loving " heathen" raised 
a splendid monument over the remains of his Christian " father/' 
friend, and. henefactor, and composed an epitaph to his revered 
memory. He highly respected the order to which his benefactor 
belonged. ^ He sympathized with and protected the professors of 
his religion. He established a charitable institution for the edu- 
cation and support of the poor, helpless children of his persuasion. 
He clothed and fed the Christian blind and the Christian lame as 
his benefactor was a Christian. And yet some professedly Chris- 
tian papers must persist in maintaining that the natives of India 
know not gratitude ? 

The concluding chapter is the most important. The author 
therein most satisfactorily shows the injustice of the fiat annexing 
the Raj of Tanjore to British territory and most eloquently pleads 
the cause of the present Princess of Tanjore which is the princi- 
pal object for which the author has written the present work. 
One argument brought forward in favour of annexing the native 
states is that they are mismanaged and misgoverned. But it 
does not hold good in the case of Tanjore. That State has 
always been distinguished for the just and beneficent rule of its 
enlightened princes who have ever been the steadfast friends 
and allies of the British Government. When the mighty con- 
test lay in the Carnatic between the English and the French 
for the sovereignty of India, the Princes of Tanjore turned the 
scales in favour of the former by their troops and resources. 
They depended upon the faith and honor of the British Govern- 
ment. They were not only friendly to it, but were patrons of 
Christianity. Yet with all this the British Government has on 
the flimsiest pretexts annexed their little principality to its vast 
territory. Instances are not wanted in Hindu history of females 
succeeding to the throne. The present Princess of Tanjore has 
therefore every right to the succession of Tanjore. She has 
appealed for her rights to the Queen of England and Empress of 
India, and our author on her behalf appeals to the honour and 
JQst sense of the British public. We earnestly hope that his ap- 
peal may obtain a hearing. FaitjxisHtia tit ruat caelum, — Native 
Opinion, 
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TVe beg to acknowledge with thanks the recolpi: of an inter- 
esting work entitled " The Tanjore Mahratta Principality in 
Southern India, the land of the Chola, the Eden of the South," 
The author is *' a pleader practising for several years in the 
Southern Districts of India/' and he ^' was enabled to get ac- 
quainted with the nobility, the Zemindars, and Poligars of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Arcofr, Madura, Tiunevelly and of 
the plateau of Mysore." He has seen the principality of Tanjoi^ 
" under the rule of its late deceased Prince Maha Rajah Seevajee, 
and have also heard of its glory under the sway of the great 
Surfojeo. The condition of the members of this royal house 
while wearing the purple of power, and now when diverted of 
it, is remarkably striking and impresses the traveller with 
sadness at the memory of the departed greatness. With these 
impressions I have been induced to write this pamphlet as a 
manual both for the guidance of the ruling power as well as for 
the use and benefit of the surviving members of the house of the 
deceased Maha Rajah Seevajee." — Bengalee, 

In the small work on the Tanjore State recently published by 
Foster and Co. of Madras, the author strives to claim a high 
caste lineage for the Princess of that remote Marathi Raj. 
To this view a political officer of considerable experience in this 
presidency takes exception : we print the following extract from 
his note which will be of interest to students of history : — 

It is indeed allowed by the Seesodia House of Oodeypur that 
Sujunsi, son of Ajeysi, left Mewar, at the end of the 13th cea- 
tury A. D. ; and that Seevajee sprung from him. But because the 
ancestor was a Seesodia it does not follow that the descendants 
must necessarily be Seesodias or Rajputs ; if this were admitted 
then all the Koli Thakurras would be admitted to be Rajputs 
sprung as they are from undoubted Rajput stocks. The des- 
cendants of Sujunsee intermarried with the Mahrattas whether 
Aheers Kolis or whatever they choose to call themselves, and 
thus were degraded in the social scale. No Rajput would 
intermarry with them as they would do were they of EUjpat 
race. As to Sessoday and Lutchman Pal I can only say they are 
ncythical. If the Emperor of Delhi is meant for a Mahomedaii 
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I may point out tbafc the first Mahomedan Emperor of Delhi was 
Kutbuddin Eibuck, whose date is 1205 A. D., whereas the 
Sessoda house were planted in Mewar in about the eight 
century of the Christian era. If he means the Tuar Rajputs who 
reigned at Delhi he should say so, but it is not clear that they 
were Emperors. The only Hindoo to whom this letter is fairly 
ascribable is the celebrated Putheeraj Chohan who united the 
crowns of Delhi and Sambur and was slain after the disastrous 
defeat of the Hindoo Rajah's on the banks of the Sarasvati by 
Mahomud Ghori in A. D. 1193. Now for the Bhouslays, the 
annals of the house of Oodeypur show that the Bhonslays were 
sprung from Bunbeer, a bastard of their house, and as before 
mentioned the Bhonslays lost caste by intermarriages with 
Mahrattas. As to the nonsense about the tribe called Chadan 
see p. 161, who lived in continual warfare, etc., who succumbed 
etc. at the time of the invasion of Mahommed Ghuzneevee when 
Delhi was taken possession of, etc. This is really too bad. The 
only Chohan who sat on the throne of Delhi was Prutheeraj. 
Previous to him the Tuar race ruled there. Prutheeraj *8 date 
I have given and also Kutbuddin Eibuck. Mahommed 
Ghuzneevee reigned from 097 to 1028. I am not aware either of 
Kntch having ever been ruled by any of the branches of the 
Surzavansi family Times of India, 

Civilized countries are fertile in literary productions. Our 
mother-land India is not barren thongh she has eminent writings 
to boast of from the remotest period of time. 

At the present day, the majority of Indian works have been 
imitative. Does the fault lie in the sons of India ? If not, where 
shall we look for the cause of the imitative tendency of our 
present writers. Certainly in the progressed state of things. 
The fields of science and art have been already travelled over too 
far to leave anything original for India to take up. But the 
province of her peculiar grievances to be redressed, and of rights 
and privileges to be claimed, is left for ourselves. Much of this 
j)iovince has yet to be gone through to secure the end in view. 
Mr. Hickey is one of the authors who have directed their literary 
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efforts in tlio caaso of India. He has taken np the history of 
Tanjore which he calls the Eden of the]Sonth. His own prodaction 
oxteuds over the first half of the book, while the other half of it ii 
occapled by treaties, despatches, etc., in the form of an appendix. 
The author divides the original portion of his work into six 
chapters, the fivst of which he devotes to the description of 
Tail j ore, inclndiug therein an acconnt of its staple products, its 
native mannfac tares, arts, and profession, and its towns. The 
river Cauvery runs throngh the Tanjore kingdom. We are not 
inclined to trace the divine origin of the Caavery Ammal. We 
shall rest satisfied with the geographical position of its rise 
which is traced to Bramhagiri. The water of the Cauvery has 
made the kiugdom of Tanjore very fertile, but it is rendered a 
great deal more so by the engineering skill of Colonel A. T. Cotton* 
To the fertility of the land and its architectaral monuments, one 
of which is considered to be the finest in India, by the best of 
j udges. The Fort of Ginjee has its history from 144:2, the time 
when it was built by the Governor of Tanjore to the time when 
it came into the possession of the British. The claimants 
of this Fort lead at present a secure life in the enjoyment 
of their Inams and with a full faith in the justice and generosity 
of the British, whereby they hope to get back their former poB» 
session. To hope so they must certainly be in dream-land I 
Presently we shall have more to speak upon this subject. 

The second chapter treats of the two dynasties which reigned 

at Tanjore. Cholen was the dynasty which reigned first in point 
of time. This was one of the three dynasties by which Southern 
India was reigned over. The Pandian, Cholen, and Saren. The 
Pandian's neighbourhood was not sate. They took assistance of 
the Naiks to harass the Cholen family which could ill-brook lb 
and which had consequently to invoke the assistance of the Mall- 
rattas. Ekoji, half-brother of Shivaji, gave the required assis- 
tance, drove the enemy from the town of Tanjore and took the 
reins of Government into his own hands with the consent of the 
Cholen family. But this Mr. Hickey tells us on the authority of 
the manuscripts found in the royal archives of Tanjore, Sattara 
and Kolapore. We must, however, depend upon this not beiag 
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Ekoji*s nsnrpation so long as the manuscripts are not contradict^ 
ed. The Naick principality was in the close vicinity of the 
Mahraitas. The dissensions between the two Naick Princes soon 
made their principality an easy prey to the Mahrattas. The Mah- 
rattas' claim to the principality was undisputed. However, the 
author does not close the chapter here. He places before his 
readers a minute, and clear account of the administration of a 
Kative Government. He has given a faithful description of the 
workings of diflferent departments. He tells us what daily busi- 
ness a Native Bajah does. He spends more time in his morning 
ablutions and ceremonies than any Christian prince would ever 
think of. This he does for his spiritual concerns. Then he con- 
suite his physicians. Then follows consultation with the mover 
of the whole machinery of the state — the Prime Minister. The 
next officer is the Dewan or Minister of Finances. But while we 
are thus carried to the description of the Judicial Department of 
a Native Government, the author enters into the subject of 
British interference. He says the department is stuffed with 
the king's favorites from various walks of life. The insti- 
tutes of Manu and the Mitakshara are totally disregarded. We 
admit with the author the rottenness of such a system, but we 
really do not understand how he proposes " a slight pressure 
from the paramount power towards the organization of a judicial 
service with training in the Hindu and Mahomedan laws." Ho 
fally knows ^' the solemn promises as contained in large sheets 
of parchment, bearing the seals of such illustrious personages as 
Lords Lake and Cornwallis." What right does he give to tho 
British even to the interference of a middle course ? Let th9se 
men who take interest in the welfare of India give this right to 
our rulers, and to their amazement they will find their idea of the 
interference of a middle course vastly difiers from the idea of our 
rulers. The Residents and Political Agents will have their 
power immensely increased. The Rajah will always have to 
bow before them. Their words Vould be laws in tho Rajah's 
territories. And who would be the authoritative referees of our 
Government on points of disagreements but the Political Agents 
nd Residents ? The Holkars family has already seen tho defects 
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in tliG whole system of the GoTernment of its territoty. 
The Gaikwar has commenced following in his footsteps. 
The other native princes and Rajahs will soon follow in their 
wake. Why does our anthor then want British interferenoe t 
Wo would ho was more cautious in forming opinions. Let him 
not be too philanthropic to overlook the rights and privileges of 
tlie Native princes, who are nothing less than allies of the British 
Government. From the Judicial Department the anthor pro^ 
ceeds to the Revenue Department under which fall assignments 
of Jaghirs, public works in different holy places in India, and 
grants for educational, religious and charitable purposes. The 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the high political duties 
and responsibilities falling upon Political Agents and others. 
He describes their conduct in bright colour and with fervour. 
But we would remind our author that while some are worthy of 
their posts and conscientious in the discharge of their responsi- 
ble work and richly merit the pmise hence due to them, there 
are others of the blackest dye wlio undo almost the whole of 
what their good predecessors have done — break the harmonious 
feelings between the two Governments, are never wanting in 
argument to tilll up their correspondence to the high British 
authorities to advise changes in their policy. 

We now turn to the third chaptei*. The author does not con- 
fine himself to the Mahrattas of the Tanjore line, but also unneoes* 
sarily traces the Mahrattas descended from Shevajee until ihej 
split their territory into the two kingdoms of Kolapore and 
Sattara with the Varna and Krishna as their defined boundaries. 
The Tanjore line begins with Venkaji and ends with Mah 
Rajah Shivajce, with whose death terminates the independent 
kingdom of Tanjore — not by an incursion and conquest 
by the neighbouring power, nor by the total eztinotion of the 
reigning family, but by that " ruthless hand of annexation.'* 
The next chapter has been judiciously made to contain an aoeount 
of the introduction of Christianity into India and its tftolttatioD 
at Tanjore. A story is frequently told on this side of India that 
the missionaries here often pick np a man or two from the 
lowest communities, and while teaching him tho religion of tke 
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Gospel tliey promise to improve his prospects in the world if he 
embraced Christianity. The man is possibly unsupported and 
harmless. He is dazzled by the prospects and pretends to 
believe in the religion preached to him. The missionary hopes 
to get for himself the credit of adding to the nnmber of converts 
made by himself. He takes the man with him in a carriage 
to his friends ! The two take their meals together. The 
candidate for Christianity has a clean dress. A day is appointed 
for baptising him. A few days after the new Christian is seen 
engaged in the menial honsehold work of the missionary. The 
Hindoo friends of the missionary are surprised at the entire 
absence of that man from his Bangalow. An accident carries 
them to the missionary's stables. He is foand assisting the 
groom and weeping over the lot which is soon to fall upon 
him — that of being turned out soon unless he looks out 
for himself. He is debarred entrance into his own commn* 
nity, while his presence becomes hateful to the missionary^ 
We carefully read the chapter and found nothing of the sort. 
Bishop Heber is all kindness and Mr. Swartz shines with 
all his noble feeling. The interest he took in the welfare of 
Sarfojee is however decidedly exemplary. He was even after 
his demise justly an object of respect and veneration to the. 
prince. The epitaph in Mr. Swartz's grave is touching enough* 
It was this Missionary who gave the Prince a taste for English 
literature. The Prince had a splendid library which was seeu 
with pleasure by every missionary who visited Tanjore. 

The last two chapters bring us to the spread of the British 
power and the treatment of Surfojee's family by the East India 
Company. The history has its interest. In 1762 the English 
interfered without cause and prevailed upon the Hajah to give a 
fixed tribute of four lakhs to the Nabob of the Carnatic. In 
1771 a clandestine treaty was formed between the Nabob and 
the Rajah. The Madras Government disapproved of it. The 
Rajah failed to act according to the treaty. This was taken up as 
an excuse to threaten the Rajah into giving up a certain district. 
It must be mentioned here to the credit of the Court of Directors, 
that they directed the restoration of the Rajah, who was deposed 

V 
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in 1773. However, the Rajah got his kioprdom back on condiiion 
of maklug a grant of certain v Hinges and pajing to the English 
troops four lakhs of Rupees for the protection of his countrj* 
The British Government later on in 1799 took an nndae advant- 
age of the inexperience of the young prince Sarfojee by pressing 
)iim into a treaty, which transferred the administration of the 
Tanjore kingdom to the British Government giving him a pen* 
siou of one lakh of Pagodas and one-fifth of the net-revenae. 
The Raja's authority was limited to the Fort of Tanjore — that 
too subject to the control of the British Government. What 
a usurpation of power ! In 1832 Surfojee was succeeded by 
Shivaji whose death in 1855 without a direct male heir, was 
taken up as a very convenient opportunity of amalgamating 
the Kingdom in 1857. The Governor- General of India was 
Lord Dalhousie then. The Court of Directors favored his pro- 
ceedings notwithstanding the claims of the late Rajah's living 
daughter, notwithstanding a host of authorities and instances 
in favour of female succession. The Court consisted of traders 
whose every act was guided by an avaricious motive, who Wonld 
make no distinction between the personal and public property 
of the Raja so long as it was a matter of gain to them. They 
were blind to the interests of others. India was a place 
where they would do anything under the plea of an act of 
state; they would depose Rajah's, drive them, imprison them, 
and even cheat them provided the dividends swelled into large 
sums thereby. Napolean, whose wishes were laws, was never so 
inhumane and merciless, in his conquest of Europe as the Oonrt 
of Directors proved to be in such matters. There is no parallel 
in the whole history of the' world to the conduct of. the East 
India Company. The name of the East.India Company will ever 
be in this respect an object of contempt to every native of 
India and to every just mind in England. We are no more the 
subjects of thatCompany. We are under the direct subjection of Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria to whom we look with earnest 
hope for the undoing of what the East India Company haa done 
under the name of the authority of State. To the Qneen and her 
Government it ia that we look to the acknowledgment . of the 
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wieldy enough ? Is it not a general complaint of the GoTern- 
ment that men who come from England and fill np high posts 
have some of them to devote day and night to work of an ardu- 
ous and troublesome nature P We think therefore this would be 
the proper place of snggestiog the return of the amalgamated 
kingdoms to their respective claimants. There would be a divi- 
sion of work. There will be satisfaction all through the kingdom 
and a shower of blessings will fall upon Her Majesty's benign 
rule. In such a state of things we hope to see the claim of 
Shevajee's daughter recognized. Bat is it a dream-land that] we 
are thinking of? It looks like one, but we have still hopes. 

Mr. Hickey has certainly made a good choice in dedicating the 
book to the Native Princes of India. He has certainly the cause o^ 
India's welfare at his heart ; sometimes he is even over-zealous* 
If Shevajee's daughter gets back the kingdom of Tanjore against 
which, however sober thought shows us many odds, the whole 
credit of it will be due to our author. In writing the history of 
TaTtjore, he has taken np the cause of the Native princes ; let 
tb^m therefore thank him. — Hindoo Prakash, 

The remaining publications bearing on a variety of subjects, 
which could not be well classed under the heads already noticed| 
come under the group ' miscellaneous,^ including all magazines, 
Educational and scientific jonmals and such other periodical 
publications, Sehool Geographies, moral lessons for the young, 
pamphlets on educational questions, plates of the timber trees and 
ferns of Southern India, papers on Military matters, pisciculture, 
music and the like. The following, however, deserve special mention 
as works of scientific or antiquarian or general interest, viz.. Dr. 
E. Balfour's Cyclopcedia of India and Gazetteer of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, the Bellary District Manual, the Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality, and Mr. Robertson's Lectures on 'Modem Agricul- 
ture and what modern Agriculture can do for the Indian Farmer.' 
— Extract from the Report of the Registrar of Books for 18/3.* 

* The above are the opinions of the press, I have been pat in possession 
of ; of others J am not aware ; the English Periodicals are beyond the reach 
of my limited means ; should any of my kind readers favor me with any 
U»at they have seen, they shall have my thanks. — Author, 
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LETTERS OP ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

St. PfiTERSBURGH, 13/^ February 1874. 
Sir, 

I have tbe honor to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of 
the SOth December last, and to inform yon that in accordance 
ivith your request, I have laid tbe accompanying volume before 
H. R. H. The Duke of Edinburgh who desires me to say that he 
will have much pleasure in accepting the same and to thank you 
for your courtesy in sending it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Hickey, Esq. (Sigued) N. J. COLVILL. 



Commander-in-Chief's Ofhci^ 
drd February 1874. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am desired by the Duke of Cambridge to acknowledge the 
receipt of and thank you for the copy of your interesting toork 
on the *^ Tanjore Mahratta Pnncipality in Southern Indis^." 

1 am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. MACDONALa 



India Oitici, 
9ih February 1874* 

Sir, 

I am desired by the Duke of Argyll to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the SOth December last, and to convey 
to you His Grace's thanks for the copy of your pamphlet on the. 
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" Tanjore Mabratta Principalitj" which you have been so good 
as to seud bim. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 0. GREY. 
^y. Hickey, Esq. 



Government House, Simla, 
Sth July 1873. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 16th ultimo, I am direct- 
ed to acknowledge with thanks the Books which you bave been 
good enough to send for his Excellency the Viceroy and myself 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Hickey, Esq., (Signed) E. BARING, Captain, 

&C' <fcc. &c. Private Secretary to the Viceroy • 



Government House, 
GuiNDY Park, 4th March. 
Dear Sir, ^ 

His Excellency the Governor desires me to express his thanks 
to you for " The Tanjore Mabratta Principality" of which 
H. B. has received a copy. 

I am. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) A. AUDRY, 

Military Secretary. 
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4tt July 1873. 
Mj Dear Sir, 

I am desired by His Excellency to accept with his best tbankfl 
the " Taiijore Principality" which you have sent him. 

I take the occasion also of thanking you myself for your kind 
consideration in sending me likewise a copy. The books have 
only just arrived, but I look forward with pleasure to leisure 
time for reading them. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. Leb-WAENER, 

Private Secretary, 
W. Hickey, Esq. 

Gdindt, 4iih March. 
Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged for the copy of " The Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality" which you have done me the honor to send me. 

I am, 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) A. AUDRT. 



GovERKMENT HousE, 9ih Jan. 1874 
Dear Sir, 

In acknowledging receipt of your note of this days date I am 
desired by Lord Napier of Magdala 'to return jou his best thanks 
for the copy of your work on the Tanjore Mahratta Princi- 
pality, you were good enough to send him, and which his Lord- 
ship has much pleasure in accepting. 

The subject is one of considerahle interest^ and will not fail to 
tngaffe the attention of His Excellency with renewed thanks.* 

Pray, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) H. C. MOORE, Lt.-Col., 

Private Secy. H. E. the Lord, 

W. Hickey, Esq. 

* The italics throughout these letters, are the author's. 
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Hyderabad Deccan, 5//* January 1874. 
To 

W. HICKEY, Esq., Pleader, 

Bound Tannab, Mounfc Road, 

Madras. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge tbe receipt of a copy of your Pampblet, 
oii the *' Tanjoro Mabratta Principality." I feel mucb obliged for 
the attention you have so kindly sbewn me. 

I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

fSigned) SALURJUNG. 



The Residency Hyderabad, 

2nd January 1874. 
To 

W. HICKEY, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I have the lienor to acknowledge with thanks tbe receipt this 

day of your brochure on the Tanjore Mabratta Principality in 

Southern India, a copy of which you have been good enongb to 

seud for my acceptance. 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 

(Signed) CHAR. B. SAUNDERS. 



Bishop's Palace, 

Calcutta, Sept. 2, 1873. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for your copy of the " Tanjore 
Mabratta Principality" which you have been kind enough to 
send to me and which I shall much like to read. I found it 
awaiting my arrival from Barmah yesterday. 

Believe me, 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) EDGAR JACOB, 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta* 
W. Hickey, Esq. 
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Adtar, 5</i March 1873 
Dear Sir, 

I am desired by tlie Bishop to tliank you very mncb for the 

copy of yoar book on Taiijore, yon have so kindly sent him, and 

I request you to accept my own grateful acknowledgments for 

the copy you have sent to me. 

Tours very faithfully, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER TAYLOR, 

Bishop's Ohaplain, 

HosHUNGABAD, 15/^ December 1873. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that through some inadventure a copy of your 
brochure which you were good enough to send to the Metropo- 
litan was not acknowledfred with thanks before, I believe ifc 
reached the Bishop in the press of visitation work. So far 

the time was overlooked. 

I am, 

Very truly j'ours, 

(Signed) EDGAR JACOB, 

W. Hickey, Esq. Chaiolain to the Bishop of Cahutta. 

Club, loth March 1873. 
W. HICKEY, Esq., 

Madras, 
Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of this date together with your 

work on " Tanjore Mahratta Principality'* for which I must 

now thank you on the part of the members of the club by whom 

it will be much appreciated. 

I am, Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) W. HAMILTON HOLMES, 

Secretary. 

Fern Hill, Ootacamund, 

29th April 1874. 
Dear Sir, 

I beg to acknowleclge, on behalf of the Maharaja, of Mysore 

and myself, two copies of your book on the Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality in Southern India. 
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I sball take an early opportunity of reading the looJc winch is 
on a most interesting subject, I mast apologize for not having 
answered year letters before, bnt I have been temporarily absent* 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yonrs faithfully, 

(Signed.) G. B. MALLESON, 

Guardian to the Maharajah^ 

W. Hickey, Esq. Mysore. 



QOVEENMENT HOUSE, 

10/^ January 1874, 

My dear Sir, 

I have had the pleasure to receive yonrnote, and beg to thank 
yon for the copy of yonr work on "The Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality," which yon have been so kind as to send me. 

Fours very truly, 

(Signed) J. M. DILLON. 

To 

W. Hickey, Esq. 

Madras. 



Palace, TRrvANDRUM, 
6th Apnl 1874. 
Sir, 

I am directed to inform you that His Highness had the plea- 
sure of receiviog the book alluded to in your note of the 1st 
instant and has to express His Highness' best thanks for it. 

I am, Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

(Signed) N. SUBAROW, 

SurvadiJca Nair Palace* 
To 

Mr. William Hickey. 



No. 175 of 1874. 
To 

W. HICKET, Esq., 

Madras I 

KoLHAPUR, IGth April 1874 
Sir, 

I am instmcied to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
book sent by you, entitled the '^ TaDJore Mahratta Principality 
in Southern India." 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 

State KarhJiaree^ Kolapur, 



PooDOOOOTTAH, 18/^ January 1874 
Sir, 

By order of His Excellency the Maharajah Saheb of Foodoo* 
cottah, I, one of his Excellency's officers, beg to write this to 
inform you, that his Excellency has received yotir letter to him 
of the 5th instant accompanied with a book on the " Tanjore 
Mahratta Principality," and His Excellency has also permitt-ed 
me to offer his best thanks to you for your kindness in sending 
the book to him. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) VISVANATH SWAMY, 

Secretary. 



Bo TAPETTAH, 

Madras, Uth January 187€. 
To 

WILLIAM HICKEY, Esq., 

Pleader, and Author of the 

Tanjore Mahratta Prinoipaliij* 
Sir, 
I am directed by His Excellency Nazimaddowla Bustumjfih 

Bahadur Nawab of Masulipatam to aoknpwledge th^t receipt ci 



yonr letter of the 8th instant and to convey to yon His Excel- 
lency's sincere thanks for your most interesting Brochure on the 
Tanjore Mahratta Principality in Soatkem India whi»h you have 
kindly sent to His Ezcellency the Nawab* 
With grateful thanks. 

Your friend and Servant, 
(Signed) SYED ABDUR RAHIM, 

Agent to His Excellency the Nawab 

of Masuli^atam. 



Tbipaty, 8th April 1874. 
To 

W. HICKEY, Esq., 

Pleader, Madras Presidency, 

Madras. 

» 

Most Respected Sir, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your most valuahle hook on 
Tanjore and other native Principalities, I take much pleasure 
to offer you many many thanks for the honor you have done mo 
by sending it. 

lam. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ^ift^I^ V4^^ ^. 

SREE MAHUNTH DURMA DOSSJEE, 

High Priest of Tripaty. 



Hyderabad Dkccak, Srd January 1871. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have to thank yon for your kind letter of 29th December 
and for the handsome work on Tanjore which you have so kindly 
sent me. I am greatly obliged for the Pamphlet which I shall 
peruse with pleasure as soon as time permits. 

With west wishes for a happy and prosperous new year to yon. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ftBOWEN^ 
W/Hickey, Esq., MadraSi 
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Trevandbum, 7th April 187 i. 
Sir, 

I am mnch obliged to yon for the oopy of year Brochure on 
'TaDJore' which I had the pleasure of reoeiving yesterday. 
* * * As a native of Tanjore I cannot hut feel deeply interested 
on anything that favourably concerns its former dynasty of rulers, 
and highly grateful to those who honestly assist towards removing 
that stain on the British name which has been caaused by ihe 
extinction of the BaJ. 

I am, Sir, 

Yonrs faithfally, 

(Signed) A. SASHIAH SASTBI. 
W. Hickey, Esq., Madras. 



TjBTNAMPBTTA ViLIA, 

16^/) April 1874. 
Dear Sir, 

I am thankful to yon for so kindly presenting me with your 
work, " The Tanjore Mahratta Principality." I have glanced 
over the whole work and read the principal portions. I am glad 
yon have advocated the cause of this old and andewt Hindu 
Hoitsa^ and I hope the Princess will yet get Jtcstice at the hands of 
ihe English authorities. 

Yonrs faithfnlly, 

(Signed) G. N. GUJPUTHEE EA a 



Trakquvbab, 
loth April 1873* 
Sir, 

I have to thank yon for yonr polite attention in sending me a 
copy of yonr work ou Tanjore, I have no douhi it unU he read with 
great interest. 

I am, Sir, 

Yonrs faithfnlly, 

(Signed) J. H. NBLSOir. .- 
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Camp-Palmakair. 
Sfiptemher 22, 1873. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the copy of your little 
work on the Tanjore Raj, which I have perused icith no little 
interest. Many of the facts put forth therein were new to me. The 
book here and there shows signs of having been rather hastily 
compiled ; bat all that can be rectified in a late Edition ; and in 
the meantime I can congratulate you on having brought out et 
work containing a brief and comprehensitye history of one of the 
most ancient noble families in 8 outhem India. 

Yonrs faith fnlly, 

(Signed) W. S. WHITESIDE. 



ISth April 1874. 

Dear Sir, 

Receive my many thanks for yonr work on theTanjore Princi- 
pality, which you so kindly sent me the other day. The subject 
generally is one^ I take considerable interest and I have no doubt 
the perusal of your ^ook will afford me much pleasure. 

Yonrs trnly, 
(Signed) P. H. WOODROFFB, c. 8. 
To 

W. Hickey, Esq., 

Gnddapah. 



Bombay, Sth March 1873. 

My Dear Sir, 

Many many thanks for yonr kindness in sending me a eo^iy of 
yonr new book on the affairs of the ' Tanjore Principality.' I 
received it yesterday. Since then 1 have read a large portion and 
find that yon have fnlly treated the subject. The addition of the 
Map of India is a happy thought ; it will enable the reader to 
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see the places ihereon, about which he is reading, and mnch more 
80 to the readers in England ; where I hope yon are resolved 
sending a large number of copies. Hoping yon are doing welL 

I am, years traly, 

(Signed) GOVIND GONGADHAB. 



«■< 



VENCiTAOHEBBT Paulci, 9ih Altgt$9t 1874. 
To 

William Hickey, Esq. 
My Dear Sir, 

Yours of the Isi; insfcant reached my hands, and in reply I 

beg to inform that a copy of yonr work on " Tanjore" has been 
duly received here^ and that I have gone through some portion 
of it. 

I beg to remain, 

My Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
RAJAH OF VENOATAGHBRBY, cs.i, 
(True Copies.) 

(Signed) WILLIAM HICKEY. 



riNIS. 
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